ditor  &  Publisher 


Three-fifths 
of  Chicago's 
working  women 
are  absent 

when  you  use  any 
single  daily  newspaper 
to  reach  them* 


It  takes  two  (or  more) 
Newspapers  to  cover  Chicago 

I 

...and  these  are  Chicago’s 

I 

Top  Two  for  the  money 


*  Though  7  of  10  Chicagoans  read  a  news¬ 
paper  every  weekday ...  you  now  miss 
from  60.9  *■  to  78.9%  of  Chicago’s  working 
women  with  any  single  Chicago  daily 
newspaper.  The  source?  "Chicago  NOW." 
a  revealing  new  market  study  made  in 
consultation  with  A.  R.  F.  If  you  don’t  al¬ 
ready  have  a  copy,  ask  your  Sun -Times 
and  Daily  News  representative  today. 


Copyright  196),  Field  Enterprises, 


nG\Nmmm3y2  finished  plates,  or  better,  per  minute  automatically! 


f  UUOOD 


Features  of  the 
Supermatic  Autoplate 

Casting  box  tilts  for  more  convenient 
mat  setting. 

Automatic  mat  stripping. 

Counter  is  pre-set  for  desired  number 
of  plates. 

Electro-Pneumatic  Metal  Pump  com¬ 
plete  with  Safety  Features  and  Auto¬ 
matic  Timer. 

Pump  Spout  Heaters  thermostatically 
controlled. 

Automatic  plate  traverse  mechanism 
propels  plate  and  positions  it  in  the 
shaving  arch. 

Automatic  tail  ejection. 


THE  UUOOD 

SUPERMATIC 

AUTOPLATE 


Designed  to  produce  plates  for  use  with 
compression  type  cylinder  plate  lockup. 


Automatic  movement  of  plate  from 
shaving  arch  to  cooling  stand. 

Automatic  cooling  stand  where  plate  is 
cooled,  dried,  and  conveyed  by  power- 
driven  rollers  onto  unloading  con¬ 


veyor  section. 


Water  supply  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled. 

Machine  shuts  off  automatically. 

Smooth,  positive  motions  powered  hy¬ 
draulically. 

Send  for  illustrated  brochure. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  SOI  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  17. 


These  ^Boxcars^  Win! 


Double  Sixes  may  Ih*  u  loser  on  the  crap  tables,  but  it’s  a 
winner  in  Metropolitan  San  Jose.  In  six  short  years  seluJol  en¬ 
rollment  has  doubled  to  173,589! 

Add  to  this  41,700  students  who  will  attend  local  c-olleges 
this  Fall,  and  you’ve  a  big  reason  why  .Metropolitan  San  Jose 
is  flourishing. 

But  it’s  just  one  reason  —  for  the  full  story,  write  us  or  ask 
your  nearest  Ridder-Johns  office.  Cash  in  on  our  Billion  $  Bundle 
of  Buyers! 

Remember,  when  you  want  to  sell,  just  “Look  .Ahead— Look 
to  San  Jose!” 


San  Jose 


Mercury  and  News 


Represented  Nationally  by  Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 


A  Ridder  Newspaper 


Member,  Metro  Sunday  Comic  Network 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Who  cares 
about 

money?^^ 


Anybody  with  something  to 
sell.  Who  has  money?  That 

home  county  for  St.  Petersburg  —  /HjK 

Pinellas  County,  with 

$741,905,000.  in  ^ 

Effective  Buying  Income. 

look  how  Financial  Advertisers  go  for 
it!  Here  are  the  ten  first  morning  news¬ 
papers  from  Media  Records  "First  Fifty" 

—  six  months  of  ’61. 

Lines 

1.  New  York  Times  1,159,309 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times  917,332 

3.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  623,932 

4.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  566,431 

5.  Miami  Herald  542,621 

★  6.  ^t.  Petersburg  Slimes  525,169 

7.  Chicago  Tribune  509,876 

8.  St.  Louis-Globe  Democrat  493,713 

9.  Atlanta  Constitution  486,212 

10.  Louisville-Courier  Journal  441,352 

Push  YOUR  product 
where  the  money  is! 

daily  circulation  114,164  _  _ _ 

>LO«ID*  I  tIST  NIWSfAm 

Wire  -  phone  -  write  or  better 

still  visit  us  for  detoiled  \ 

market  data.  ©8iaPIP*-">  . 


21-24 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  Sugar  Hill,  New  Hampshire. 
21-26— International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  New  York  Gty. 

27- 31 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

28- 30 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Schine  Inn, 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


7- 8 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Ocean  Shore,  Wash. 

8- 9 — Pennsylvania  UPl  Editors  workshop.  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 
8-10— Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
8-10— Iowa  Daily  Press  Auociation,  annual  and  clinic.  Hotel  Savery,  Das 

Moines. 

8-10 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

8- 10 — Maryland  Press  Association  &  Chesapeake  AP  Association,  Com¬ 

mander  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

9- 10— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic,  St.  Nicholas  Hotal, 
Springfield,  III. 

9-11 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9- 1^— Newspaper  Food  Editors,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

10- 13— New  England  AP  News  Executives  Assooation,  Jug  End  Bam, 
South  Egremont,  Mass. 

1 1 -  Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Vancouver. 

11- 15 — International  Stereotypers'  Union,  Montreal. 

12 —  Canadian  Press  Broadcast  News  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

14-15— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Vancouver. 

14-16 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Colony  Motel,  Atlantic 
City. 

14- 17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Queensbury  Hotel,  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

15- 16— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Driskill  Hotel,  Austin. 
15-16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editorial  Writers'  Con¬ 
ference,  Village  Green,  Cottage  Grove. 

24— Minnesota  AP  Association,  Albert  Lea. 

24-26 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  PIck-Congrais 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

24-26 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopen- 
town.  N.  Y. 

28 — Connecticut  AP  Circuit,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire. 

28- 30— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

29 —  Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane. 

29- 30 — President's  Wisconsin  Community  Newspaper  Conference,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

30- Oct.  1st— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapan. 
Pick  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


1- 3 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Claridge,  At¬ 

lantic  City,  N.  J. 

2- 3 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House.  Boston. 

3- 4— Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Montrose  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 
5-7— Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

8-10— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  Hotal, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

8-10— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

8-10 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radlssion  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

8-10— California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mission  Inn,  Riverside. 
Calif. 

1 1- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12- 13 — Inter- American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  Waldorf-Astoria.  New  York. 

12-14 — National  Editorial  Association,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 16— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Syre- 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-17 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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MAINE 


LOOKS 


TO  NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND 


Pick  up  almost  any  New  England  newspaper  nowadays  and  you’re  likely  to  see  a 
story  about  new  defense  orders  placed  with  some  local  firm.  The  Army’s  Boston 
Ordnance  District  reported  in  July  that  defense  contracts  let  in  New  England  had 
reached  the  billion-dollar  mark — highest  in  the  agency’s  history!  Here  are  some  stories 
that  have  recently  appeared  in  New  England  papers: 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press-Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

Portland  Telegram  CS) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 


Burlington,  yt. — G.E.  plant  here  gets  $1 -million  missile  adaptation  contract. 
Bath,  Me. — Bath  Iron  Works  to  build  3  guided  missile  frigates  for  Navy. 
New  Haven,  Conn. — $39-million  defense  contract  awarded  Olin  Mathieson 
Winchester-Western  Division. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. — Keel  laid  in  Naval  Shipyard  for  14th  nuclear  submarine. 
Pittsfield,  Mass. — Shipboard  radar  antenna  to  be  made  in  local  G.E.  plant. 
Providence,  R.  I. — Narragansett  Marine  Laboratories  to  do  oceanographic 
research  in  $906-million  Navy  program. 

Waltham,  Mass. — Local  Sylvania  plant  to  fill  $20-million  defense  order. 
Worcester,  Mass. — Harrington  &  Richardson  awarded  $  1 8-million 
ordnance  contract. 

New  Britain,  Conn. — $541,491  telephone  set  contract  goes  to  Landers, 

Frary  &  Clark. 


Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M) 
Providence  Journal  (S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (E) 

Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Couront  (M) 


And  this  is  only  the  beginning.  A  great  network  of  subcontracting  operations  reaches 
outward,  pumping  economic  strength  through  the  entire  region,  pushing  up  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  folks  who  read  New  England’s  newspapers.  Now,  more  than  ever,  IT 
PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE  IN  NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND. 
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Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  & 
American  (M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE  LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


twin  J  Column 


Does  any  city  permit  free  parking  for  reporters  while  on 
duty  seeking  stories?  The  city  attorney  of  Savannah,  (ia., 
has  offered  to  draw  up  such  an  ordinance  if  reporters  can 
find  any  other  city  that  grants  the  same  privilege.  The  matter 
came  up  after  a  reporter  claimed  his  tickets  for  parking  viola¬ 
tions  cost  him  more  than  he  earns.  ...  A  New  England  editor, 
who  says  he  has  enough  troubles  now  and  therefore  craves 
anonymity,  writes:  “Albert  D.  Barker  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Independent  ‘Sundowner’  may  be  bitterly  against  the  idea  of 
Hyannis  Port  as  two  words,  and  can  plug  for  one  word  until 
the  cows  come  home,  but  it  doesn’t  appear  he’ll  amass  much 
reliable  evidence  to  back  him.  Rand-McNally,  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  U.  S.  Postal  Guide,  all  the  maps  1  can  find  or  have 
seen,  give  it  two  words.  Re  the  lettering  on  the  Kennedy  boat, 
a  good  bet  probably  is  that  the  painter  got  it  wrong  (not  a 
Kennedy,  numerous  as  they  are)  and  they  shrugged  it  off. 
Anyhow,  does  Barker  want  it  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Centralvalley, 
N.  Y.,  Highlandpark.  N.  Y..  or  Highbridge,  Ky.?  All  are  either 
hyphenated  or  two  words.”  And  Irving  Hoffman  sends  along 
a  photostat  of  a  letter  from  his  personal  friend,  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  to  prove  that  the  Kennedys  and  the  Post  Office  use 
two  words  for  the  name. 


,  .^iMiertfie 'men  who  decide 
where  and  when  to  build,  move,  expand. 


—Clipped  from  the  syndicated  New  York  column  of  North 
Callahan:  “.4  genial,  hea^-yset  former  North  Carolina  boy  who 
grew  up  on  journalism  and  a  fervent  admiration  for  New  York 
columnist  O.  O.  McIntyre,  had  to  move  from  his  favorite  perch. 
He  is  Erwin,  writer  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  magazine, 
and  his  firm  shifted  its  quarters  from  the  old  Times  Tower  to  a 
new  structure  at  850  Tliird  Avenue.  Ray  had  a  tiny  but  pictur¬ 
esque  office  with  a  priceless  view.  From  his  window  he  could  look 
down  on  the  greatest  continuous  show  in  the  world,  the  wtmderful 
panorama  of  Times  Square,  with  its  ever-changing  but  always- 
fascinating  parade  which  Odd  McIntyre  described  so  well.”  True, 
nostalgic  twinges  were  caused  at  giving  up  the  tradition  and  the 
bird’s-eye-view  of  the  old  aerie,  but  the  comfort  and  convenience 
and  smooth  efficiency  of  our  new,  light,  modem,  air-conditioned 
home  more  than  compensate.  G.  Harris  Danzberger,  Hingham, 
Mass,  writes;  “What?  No  owls  to  grace  the  inner  sanctum?  How 
can  E  &  P  be  written  without  them?  After  reading  the  item 
(E  &  P  Aug.  5)  those  blinking  birds  inspired  these  words.  But 
what  happened  to  the  other  owls?  I  seem  to  recall,  in  my  under¬ 
graduate  days  at  New  York  University,  that  there  were  a  dozen, 
more  or  less,  of  those  brazen  images  reposing  in,  on  or  about 
Journalism  headquarters  there.  The  late  James  Melvin  Lee  (of 
sainted  memory)  stowed  them  there  against  the  day  when  a  better 
fate  would  be  theirs  than  what  seemd  to  lie  before  them  when  the 
old  Herald  Building  was  razed.”  (At  least  a  couple  of  the  owls 
were  still  at  NYU  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  a  part-time  journalism 
instructor  there.  All  of  them,  including  the  three  that  were  at 
E  &  P  and  that  are  now  on  loan  at  the  Overseas  Press  Qub,  were 
given  by  William  T.  Dewart,  successor  to  Frank  A.  Munsey,  to  NYU, 
along  with  other  James  Gordon  Bennett  memorabilia). 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON,  0.  C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Rirerside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  wav 


POPULATION 

425,400 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME** 

$839,303,000 


— Lead  to  a  front-page  story  by  Herbert  R.  Mayes,  editor  of  McCall’s 
Magazine,  in  tbe  Indianapolis  News:  “All  tbe  members  of  my  family  are 
women,  including  a  wife  full  of  grace  and  two  comely  dau^ters.”  .  .  . 
New  York  Post  reporter  Gene  Grove  joined  tbe  John  Birch  Society  to 
write  a  series  of  stories,  which  have  been  expanded  into  a  paperback 
book,  “Inside  the  John  Birch  Society”  (Gold  Medal  Books).  .  .  .  Paul 
Holmes,  Chicago  Tribune,  who  covered  the  trial,  is  author  of  “The  Shep¬ 
pard  Murder  Case”  (David  McKay  Co.),  in  which  he  contends  the  1954 
conviction  in  Cleveland  of  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard,  who  is  serving  a  life 
sentence  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  .  .  . 
Kit  Reed,  twice  named  “New  England  Newspaperwoman  of  the  Year”  by 
the  New  England  Woman’s  Press  Association  when  she  was  on  the  Neu 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  is  author  of  a  new  novel,  “Mother  Isn’t  Dead 
She’s  Only  Sleeping”  (Houghton  Mifflin).  .  .  .  Remember  when  Alan 
Shepard  returned  from  his  space  trip.  UPI  quoted  his  first  words:  “Man, 
what  a  ride!”  and  the  AP  used  “Boy”?  Marine  First  Lt.  George  C!ox, 
co-pilot  of  the  helicopter  which  picked  Shepard  up,  now  gives  this  ex¬ 
planation:  “Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  Shepard  didn’t  say  either  one.  I  told 
reporters  he  said  ‘man,  what  a  ride.’  Actually,  he  said  ‘God,  what  a  ride.’ 
But  I  decided  that  might  get  him  in  trouble  with  some  church  group  so 
I  changed  it  to  ‘man.’  ” 
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Tulsa  . .  trade  center  of  a  section  so  rich 
in  natural  resources  it  is  often  called  the 
"Magic  Enripire."  This  wealthy  market  re¬ 
sponds  best  to  the  Tulsc  World  and  The 
Tulsa  Tribune,  with  a  combined  circulo- 
tion  of  171  thousand*,  as  proven  over 
ond  over  again  by  odvertisers  who,  in  1960, 
placed  more  than  ten  million  MORE  LINES 
OF  ADVERTISING**  m  the  Tulso  World 
ond  The  Tulsa  Tribune  than  in  any  other 
two  newspopers  in  Oklahomo!  For  more  in- 
formotion  write  or  call  us  or  contoct  o 
Bronham  mon 

Represented  Notionolly  by 
Hie  Bronham  Compony. 

•IHO  US  Cen5VS.Mrt.  Arra 
*MH)  SM  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 
tIHI  ABC  Audit  Report 


EVENING 


MORNING  •  SUNDAY 


154>757  ON  SUNDAYS 


'MsYLVANIA’S  Zrd  MAR 
,  «i,  NEWSPAPER  ... 


Central  Marketing  Link  for 


Americans  3rd  Largest  State 


Represented  Noti»n«llv  by  M( 


editorial 


Qualified  Freedom 

A  ccoRDiNG  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  a  man  or  a  company 
whose  business  is  faced  with  regulation  or  even  elimination 
because  of  imjjending  state  or  federal  legislation  cannot  express  a 
jX)int  of  view  on  that  matter  and  consider  it  as  a  cost  of  protecting 
his  livelihood.  Internal  Revenue  says  you  can  do  that  if  you  do 
so  out  of  profits  but  it  is  not  a  legitimate  deduction  as  a  business 
expense. 

This  takes  on  a  rather  frightening  aspect  when  you  consider  that 
many  businesses  in  this  country  are  in  competition  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself.  That  puts  one  business  in  the  position  of  silencing  its 
competitors.  The  electric  power  business  is  a  case  in  point.  In  the 
issue  of  private  power  as  opposed  to  public  jx>wer  pro{X)nents  of  the 
latter  attempt  to  muzzle  their  private  competitors  by  this  tax  penalty. 

The  criterion  is  whether  or  not  you  are  engaged  in  influencing 
legislation.  We  always  thought  this  was  what  .America  was  all  about 
— everyone  had  a  chance  to  be  heard  on  such  things.  Now  we  are 
told  that  tax-free  government-operated  business  can  be  heard  but 
taxable  private  institutions  cannot  without  penalty. 

The  next  logical  step  is  for  Internal  Revenue,  or  someone  in  Con¬ 
gress,  to  declare  that  editorial  opinion  in  newspapers,  magazines,  or 
over  the  air,  with  respect  to  imjjending  legislation  falls  in  the  same 
category. 

The  Boggs  Bill,  H.  R.  640,  currently  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  would  clear  this  up  and  set  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
straight.  We  agree  with  Rep.  Boggs  that  it  is  no  disgrace  and  it 
should  not  be  a  taxable  offense  to  support  or  oppose  legislation  by 
any  means. 


Objectionable  Ads 

VERYONE  associated  with  the  advertising  business  in  any  way 
knows  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  daily  grist  of  advertising 
can  be  considered  objectionable  on  the  grounds  of  good  taste  but 
nevertheless  it  is  this  small  fraction  which  is  harmful  and  in  danger 
of  giving  all  advertising  a  bad  reputation.  It  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  w'hether  the  ad  is  local  or  national  in  origin.  The  reader, 
viewer  or  listener  doesn’t  know  and  doesn’t  care  where  it  originated. 
To  him  it  is  just  offensive. 

Because  of  this  it  is  welcome  news  that  the  Committee  for  Im¬ 
provement  of  Advertising  Content  (set  up  jointly  by  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  and  the  American  .Association  of  Advertising 
.Agencies)  is  offering  its  facilities  when  requested  to  solve  the  problem 
of  local  advertising  which  might  be  considered  objectionable. 

Up  until  now  this  committee  has  dealt  only  with  national  and 
agency-placed  regional  advertising.  Realizing  that  the  pioblem  is 
not  confined  to  that  area  the  committee  has  decided  to  cooperate  with 
local  improvement  programs  set  up  by  advertising  clubs.  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  etc. 

We  think  that  all  media,  newspapers  in  particular,  are  missing  a 
golden  opportunity  if  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  offer.  Some 
newspapers  have  their  own  copy  control  departments  which  guard 
against  publication  of  such  advertising.  Many  others  do  not  have 
the  resources  or  the  manpower.  As  a  result  they  and  their  readers 
are  victimized  by  an  occasional  unscrupulous  advertiser.  They  can 
put  a  stop  to  this  practice  if  they  line  up  the  ANA-4A  committee  be¬ 
hind  them.  It  might  even  be  helpful  with  the  advertiser  whose  linage 
volume  is  important  to  the  paper  but  who  insists  that  no  one  can 
tell  him  how  to  write  his  copy. 
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Look  to  yourseiveg,  that  u>e  lo»f!  not 
thoge  thingg  which  we  have  wrought,  hut 
that  we  receive  a  full  reward. — John,  sec¬ 
ond  epigtle;  H. 
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letters 

AN  EXPERIMENT 

Curl  E.  Lindstrom’s  remarks  concerning 
“Revenue  Related  Reading”  matter  lead 
me  to  wish  that  some  newspaper  some¬ 
where  would  try  an  experiment.  It  would 
consist  of  a  policy  of  non-use  of  all  hand¬ 
outs  and  press  releases  for  the  duration 
of  the  experiment.  All  local  stories  and 
news  would  originate  with  staff  members, 
who  would  be  instructed  to  cover  and 
write  only  what  they  thought  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  paper’s  readers  or  should 
be  brought  to  their  attention.  Only 
news  and  stories  coming  via  bona  fide 
news  services  would  be  handled.  I  suspect 
strongly  the  resulting  product  would  be 
much  more  pleasing  to  staff  and  reader 
alike.  I  make  this  suggestion  as  a  former 
newspaperman  now  paid  to  provide  news¬ 
papers  with  press  releases  (although  my 
employer  is  a  university  and  not  a  big  ad¬ 
vertiser). 

Elwood  W.  Landis 
Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

ALPHABET  JUNGLE 

Practically  all  journalism  teachers,  I 
am  sure,  will  agree  with  your  objectives 
of  “improving  the  standards  of  journalism 
education”  (Aug.  12),  but  some  will  ques¬ 
tion  that  one  big  organization  may  be  the 
sole  or  even  the  ideal  way  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

One  big  organization  is  not  the  way  the 
professional  newsmen  handle  their  affairs. 
Different  goals  are  sought  by  many  groups. 
To  illustrate  this  diversity,  this  year  I 
paid  dues  to  three  non-teacher  press  or¬ 
ganizations — International  Press  Institute, 
National  Association  of  Science  Writers, 
and  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers.  I  also  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  Writing  (as  secretary-treasurer 
handling  a  $60,000  foundation  grant).  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors  (as  a 
member  of  the  Research  Committee)  and 
the  American  Association  of  Industrial 
Editors  (as  consultant  and  survey  direc¬ 
tor).  In  addition,  I  attended  annual  con¬ 
vention  sessions  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  aU  these  organizations  be 
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CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


■WE  GOT  BETTER  JOBS  RIGHT  HERE!' 

Werner,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 


merged  because  of  the  “alphabetitis”  of 
APME,  ASNE,  IPI,  NASW,  NCEW,  SDX, 
etc. 

May  I  suggest  that  rather  than  one  big 
journalism  teachers  group  (other  than  the 
existing  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism)  progress  may  be  advanced 
most  rapidly  if  the  teachers,  the  adminis¬ 
trators,  the  researchers,  and  other  special¬ 
ists  recognize  their  different  fields  and 
confine  each  organization’s  activities  to  its 
own  areas.  It  may  be  difficult  for  non¬ 
teachers  to  find  their  way  through  the 
“alphabetical  jungle”  but  there  would 
seem  to  be  valid  reasons  for  specialized 
organizations  of  teachers,  of  administra¬ 
tors,  and  at  least  two  accrediting  organiza¬ 
tions,  one  to  supervise  the  administration 
and  another  to  discuss  common  problems 
of  approved  schools  and  departments. 

Hillier  Kriechbaum 
President,  American  Society 

of  Journalism  School 

Administrators. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

BEER  SALES 

The  study  of  the  brewery  industry  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star  as  reported  (July  29)  seems 
to  reflect  a  considerable  ignorance  of  the 
industry  as  well  as  being  quite  out  of 
date. 

As  brewers  know,  the  heaviest  beer  con¬ 
sumption  is  by  young  adults.  As  J.  Walter 
Thompson  has  shown,  the  number  of 
people  in  the  age  bracket  20-29  years  in 
1960  was  the  only  group  to  show  a  decline 
in  size  vs.  1940.  This  group  consisted  of 
those  bom  during  the  depression  years. 
Hence,  one  of  the  brewing  industry’s  most 
important  age  groups  was  vastly  depleted 
during  the  1950’s. 

Now  in  the  1960’s,  this  age  bracket  is 
beginning  to  grow  again  from  the  boom 
in  births  during  the  war  years.  So  too  is 
the  market  for  beer  sales. 

As  anyone  who  looks  at  beer  consump¬ 
tion  knows,  beer  sales  rose  steadily  during 
the  war  years  to  a  peak  of  more  than  87 
million  barrels  in  1947  when  there  were 
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war-time  shortages  ol  otner  drinks.  Sales 
dropped  to  a  low  of  82.2  million  barrels 
in  1950  at  a  time  when  television  was  mily 
a  minor  factor  in  beer  advertising.  During 
the  fifties,  beer  sales  ranged  between  83 
and  86  million  barrels. 

Unfortunately,  the  survey  reported 
stops,  for  the  most  part,  in  1%6.  Why  in 
the  year  of  1961,  when  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  up  to  and  including  the  summer  of 
1%1,  a  survey  with  data  stopping  in  1956 
should  be  publicized  defies  our  imagina¬ 
tion. 

In  the  year  1960,  for  example,  beer  sales 
totalled  nearly  88  million  barrels,  setting 
an  all-time  record. 

The  July  31  issue  of  Modem  Brewery 
Age  reports  as  its  lead  story  eastern  brew¬ 
ers  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  July 
would  end  up  well  ahead  of  July  1960. 

Now,  as  you  must  also  know,  some 
brewers  use  television  heavily,  others  to 
a  lesser  degree.  Five  of  the  top  ten  brew¬ 
ers  spent  more  than  50%  of  their  four 
media  advertising  budget  in  television  in 
1960.  These  five,  interestingly,  had  a  6.4% 
increase  in  tax  paid  withdrawals  for  the 
year.  The  other  five  spent  less  than  50% 
in  television,  had  an  increase  of  1.5%  in 
tax  paid  withdrawals. 

Your  “obvious  conclusion”  that  “it  is 
not  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  media  which 
failed  to  produce  the  results”  is  tme, 
though  I  cannot  agree  with  your  answer. 
Prior  to  the  middle  fifties  when  television 
was  just  becoming  the  major  medium, 
media  other  than  television  failed  to  stem 
the  decline  in  beer  sales.  Since  the  middle 
fifties,  when  television  became  a  major 
factor  in  beer  advertising,  beer  sales  have 
gone  on  to  new  record  highs. 

Hope  these  1960  and  1961  figures  will 
help  you  set  this  record  straight. 

George  Huntington 

Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Short  Takes 

Headlines : 

Seneca  Falls  Firemen 
Busy,  But  Damage  Slight 

— -Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard. 

• 

Trailer  Hits  Truck 
With  Ammunition 

— New  Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun- Journal. 

• 

Hot  Weather 
Helps  Crops; 

Rain  Hits  Hay 

— Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

• 

Another  Big 
Brazil  Sees 

Coffee  Crop  ® 

— Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

• 

Nevada  Has  Water 
But  It  Can’t  Be 
Used  Until  Found 

— Austin  (Nev.)  Reese  River  Reveille. 
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**l n  the  summer,  we* d  steal  ice  off  old  man 
Callary*s  wagon.  Ma  would  yell.  The  ice 
was  supposed  to  be  poison.  Callary  prob¬ 
ably  started  the  rumor.  Now  all  you  see 
are  the  air  conditioners  and  the  new  build¬ 
ings.  It  doesn*t  even  seem  like  the  old 
neighborhood.** 


New  York  is  constant  change,  constant 
growth.  New  co-op  apartments  in  Man¬ 
hattan —  $150,000  cash  investment.  New 
houses  in  the  suburbs  —  $15,000  complete. 
And  The  New  York  Times  —  growing, 
changing  with  the  market  —  gets  home  to 
both.  It  serves  New  Yorkers  with  the  most 
news.  It  sells  them  with  the  most  adver¬ 
tising.  New  York  is  The  New  York  Times. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 
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TV- Radio  Networks  Budget 
$50  Million  to  Cover  News 


‘Rip-’n-Read’  Goes  ‘On  Spot’; 
Manpower,  Time,  Sponsors  Up 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

ABC,  CBS,  NBC  and  Mutual 
radio  and  television  networks 
are  budgeting  well  over  $50,- 
000,000  to  cover  news  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  in  the  1961-1962 
season. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  ABC,  Richard  S.  Salant, 
president  of  CBS-News,  William 
R.  McAndrew,  executive  vice- 
president  of  NBC  News,  and 
Norman  Baer,  manager  of 
Mutual’s  news  department,  call 
it  “response  to  growing  public 
demand  and  stiff  competition  to 
meet  it.” 

Likewise,  it  is  preparation  for 
the  coming  of  satellite  commu¬ 
nications.  Mr.  Hagerty  foresees 
coverage  of  the  Olympics  in 
Tokyo  in  1964  via  satellites. 

The  network  officials  are  care¬ 
ful  to  make  no  World  War  III 
predictions.  Rather  they  hope 
increased  broadcasting  of  infor¬ 
mation  at  more  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
actual  shooting. 

Hot  Center 

“Certainly  Europe  today  is  a 
hot  news  center,”  Mr.  Hagerty 
said.  “We  must  have  trained 
mature  men  there  and  elsewhere 
throughout  this  high-tension 
world — men  who  won’t  get  hys¬ 
terical,  who  won’t  exaggerate.” 

The  airwaves  budget  to 
gather  and  broadcast  news  and 
public  affairs  programs  is 
broken  down  this  way  by  the 
men  in  charge; 

ABC — $6,000,000,  a  drastic 
increase  from  what  it  was  when 
Mr.  Hagerty  joined  the  organi¬ 
zation  eight  months  ago. 

NBC— $22,000,000,  of  which 
$5,000,000  is  for  radio.  Bulk  is 
for  news  although  public  affairs 
programs  are  in  the  budget. 

CBS — “About  the  same  as 
NBC  and  up  over  last  year  but 
cost  of  sports  coverage  is  not 
included,”  Blair  Clark,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
CBS-News  said. 

Mutual  —  “Constantly  in¬ 
creasing  coverage,  quadrupled 
Euro{)ean  staff  in  past  six 
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months,  but  we  cannot  disclose 
figures,”  Mr.  Baer  said. 

It  will  buy: 

Increased  staffs  and  the  net¬ 
works  are  raiding  each  other 
and  the  newspapers  for  man- 
|K)wer. 

Increase<i  on-the-spot  report¬ 
ing.  “Rip-’n-read”  is  giving  way 
to  “I  was  there”  reports. 

New,  more  dramatic  and 
expensive  formats. 

More  hours  during  the  week 
devoted  to  news  coverage. 

NBC  plans  22  hours  of  news  a 
week  on  TV ;  radio  reports 
doubled. 

CBS  News  did  55%  of  the 
radio  network  programming  in 
1960-61  and  15%  of  TV.  Will  do 
more  on  i-adio  this  year,  and 
estimates  are  20%  news  pro¬ 
gramming  on  TV. 

Improved  and  speedier  report¬ 
ing  of  foreign  news.  NBC  has  a 
deal  with  British  Broadcasting 
CoiTJoration  for  the  slow-cable 
method  of  visual  transmission, 
and  the  “battle  of  jets”  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rage  between  networks 
to  get  tapes  quickly  from  all 
scenes  of  action. 

More  attention  is  being  given 
to  South  America. 

Complementary  Media 

To  a  man  the  broadcast  execu¬ 
tives  disclaimed  competition 
with  newspap>ers. 

“TV  and  radio  and  news¬ 
papers  complement  each  other,” 
were  their  exact  words.  “The 
more  you  see  and  hear  the  more 
you  want  to  read.” 

But  budgets  are  not  drawn  up 
to  toss  money  away.  They  are 
built  to  bring  in  money.  More 
sponsors  are  being  attracted  to 
news  programs.  Eleven  of  40 
planned  news  specials  at  NBC 
have  been  sold,  at  from  $50,000 
to  $150,000  a  half  hour,  depend¬ 
ing  on  time  period  and  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

Good  example  is  NBC’s 
“Instant  News  Special.”  This 
year  the  network  contracted  with 
Gulf  Oil  to  sponsor  big  news 
breaks  that  would  be  put  on  the 


air  by  visuals  as  .soon  after  they 
happened  as  possible  or  at  the 
.scene.  Since  February  this  has 
represented  an  investment  of 
$2,000,000  by  Gulf.  Individual 
costs  range  from  $35,000  to 
$75,000  depending  on  time 
periods.  | 

Mr.  Hagerty,  who  admits  to 
l)eing  low  man  on  the  TV  news 
totem  pole,  is  strongly  advo¬ 
cating  on-the-spot  reporting.  To 
this  CBS  says:  “Bless  you, 
we’ve  always  done  it.”  NBC  is  a 
bit  skeptical.  “We’ll  keep  on 
trying  to  staff  major  stories,  but 
even  the  New  York  Times  can’t 
put  a  man  on  all  of  them. 
Furthermore,  you  definitely  need 
a  personality  that  projects  on 
the  screen,  as  well  as  someone 
with  reportorial  ability.  How 
about  that  actress  Jim  Hagerty 
hired?” 

“Lisa  Howard?,”  questioned 
Jim.  “She  was  an  actress.  I  think 
she’s  going  to  be  a  fine  reporter. 

I  met  her  when  she  was  cover¬ 
ing  the  political  conventions  for 
Mutual.  I  listened  to  her  reports. 
She  was  on  top  of  the  news. 
She’s  a  digger,  has  an  inquisi¬ 
tive  mind,  can  and  does  ask 
intelligent,  extremporaneous 
questions.  I  hope  to  have  more 
women  like  her  on  the  staff. 

“I  have  always  contended 
that  people  who  watch  TV  are 
entitled  to  trained  newspaper¬ 
men  whenever  possible — men  on 
the  scene  making  eye-witness 
reports,  rather  than  the  studio 
boys  making  second  or  third- 
hand  transmissions.” 

Mr.  Hagerty  has  doubled  the 
ABC  Washington  staff  from 
eight  to  16.  He  took  William  H. 
Lawrence  from  the  New  York 
Times  to  cover  the  White  House 
and  be  political  editor.  John 
Scali,  with  Associated  Press  for 
15  years,  is  covering  the  State 
Department.  Peter  Clapper,  the 
late  Raymond  Clapper’s  son, 
and  Robert  Clark,  formerly  of 
International  News  Service,  are 
covering  capitol  hill. 

“They  and  most  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  do  their  own 
reporting,”  the  former  Presi¬ 
dential  press  secretary  said. 
“They  are  not  necessarily 
chosen  for  ‘personality  projec¬ 
tion.’  I  contend  that  it  is  a  lot 
harder  to  develop  a  reporter 
with  know-how  and  experience 


than  to  find  a  microphone  and 
camera  personality.  Let’s  have 
a  combination  of  both,  but  a 
trained  reporter  first.” 

Mr.  Hagerty  maintained  that 
the  public  is  demanding  authen¬ 
ticity  in  news  coverage  on  TV. 
He  complained  about  “faked  and 
pre-recorded  scenes  in  the  astro¬ 
naut  flights  that  were  downright 
fraudulent.” 

“I  believe  we  got  considerable 
credit  for  not  using  them.” 

Mr.  Hagerty  said  he  thought 
night  press  news,  particularly 
from  Washington  and  Europe, 
was  becoming  increasingly  im¬ 
portant,  and  noted  ABC’s  daily 
shows,  “The  Evening  Report” 
at  6  P.M.,  and  “Final  Report”  at 
11,  sponsored  by  Sunoco. 

“During  15  years  Truman  and 
Eisenhower  were  day  workers,” 
he  said.  “Before  them  Roosevelt 
was  a  night  worker.  News  is 
again  breaking  late  under  Ken¬ 
ney.  You  also  need  the  night 
hours  to  report  Europe.” 

Night  Schedule 

Mr.  Hagerty  has  authority  to 
take  prime  time  for  news  and 
has  done  it  five  times.  He  will 
continue  to  go  out  and  get 
stories  in  person.  Last  July  he 
went  to  Japan  to  interview 
Prime  Minister  Ikeda,  which 
was  used  on  “Editor’s  Choice,” 
a  new  Sunday  10  to  11  P.M. 
program  being  handled  by  Fen- 
dall  Yerxa,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  He  also  traveled  to 
Paris  and  Vienna  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Hagerty  is  proud  of  the 
arrangement  for  the  Sunday  3 
P.M.  broadcasts  of  Ambassador 
Adlai  Stevenson  starting  Oct.  1. 
Beginning  Sept.  19  are  six 
’  hours  and  12  half-hours  of  a 
news  program  in  documentary 
form  Tuesdays  from  10  to  11 

*  P.M.  called  “Close  Up.” 

‘  Something  new  developed 

•  under  Mr.  Hagerty  is  a  news 
‘  program  with  appeal  to  young 

*  people  that  will  start  Oct.  2  and 
‘  run  Mondays  through  Fridays 

from  4:50  to  5  P.M.  Conducting 
'  it  will  be  Roger  Sharp,  29,  with 
'  the  assistance  of  students  from 
»  the  Columbia  School  of  Joumal- 
^  ism  and  the  Annenberg  School 
'  of  Communications. 

Mr.  Sharp  went  to  Berlin  this 

•  week. 

1  Mr.  Hagerty  has  made  Jules 

-  Bergman  in  the  New  York  office 
.  his  science  broadcaster.  At 
r  headquarters  he  is  building  a 

-  reserve  of  roving  reporters  that 
t  can  be  sent  anywhere. 

r  For  overseas,  ABC  took  Lou 
i  (Continued  on  page  10) 
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Cioffi  from  CBS  in  Washington 
where  he  was  covering  the 
White  House  and  will  put  him 
in  Paris  Sept.  1.  Jack  ^gon  is 
now  in  Paris.  Mr.  Hagerty  will 
open  an  ABC  bureau  in  Moscow 
as  soon  as  he  can  get  accredita¬ 
tion.  The  network  is  now 
covered  there  by  Henry  Sha¬ 
piro,  UPI. 

ABC-Intemational,  headed  by 
Don  Coyle,  has  an  interest  in 
stations  in  South  America  and 
will  have  arrangements  for 
exchange  of  news. 

Report  from  Berlin 

At  CBS-News  immediate  ex¬ 
citement  centered  around  the 
Berlin  report  by  Charles  Col- 
lingwood,  “Berlin:  Act  of 
War?”  broadcast  Friday,  Aug. 
18,  from  8:30  to  9:30  P.M.  It 
pre-empted  “Route  66.” 

Correspondents,  camera  crews 
and  research  teams  were  mobi¬ 
lized  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Europe. 
Perry  Wolff,  producer-writer, 
sought  “to  clarify  in  simple 
terms  the  complex  issues  of  the 
16-year-old  dispute.” 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
sponsors  the  big  CBS  news 
show,  “Eyewitness  to  History” 
Fridays  10:30  to  11  P.M.,  which 
resumes  Sept.  22. 

“Calendar”  opens  Oct.  2  with 
Hairy  Reasoner,  from  10  to 
10:30  A.M.  Mondays  through 
Fridays.  Mr.  Reasoner  will  also 
do  a  five-minute  newscast  at 
noon.  Charles  Collingwood  adds 
a  daily  news  spot  from  3:55  to 
4  P.M.  These  programs  are  all 
in  addition  to  the  regular 
“Douglas  Edwards  with  the 
News”  and  Walter  Cronkite’s 
11  P.M.  “Sunday  News  Special.” 

First  of  the  new  season’s 
“CBS  Reports,”  which  run  three 
out  of  four  Thursday  evenings 
from  10  to  11  P.M.  and  are  as 
yet  unsponsored,  is  scheduled 
for  Oct.  12.  Anchor  man  is  Fred 
W.  Friendly.  This  presentation 
reportedly  costs  over  $100,000 
for  the  hour. 

Two  other  TV  news  shows  are 
“Joint  Appearance”  and  “At  the 
Source”  with  Howard  K.  Smith 
and  Eric  Severeid  as  commenta¬ 
tors;  “The  Saturday  News  With 
Robert  Trout,”  which  accents 
on-the-spot  reporting  from 
abroad;  and  “Ron  Cochran  with 
the  News’” 

CBS  has  six  news  specials 
now  planned.  Mr.  Clark  said 
the  division  has  about  700 
stringers  around  the  world.  On 
its  staff  there  are  38  correspond¬ 
ents  and  45  cameramen. 

At  NBC,  Robert  E.  Kintner, 
president,  a  former  newspaper 
man,  is  so  interested  in  TV  and 


radio  news  coverage  that  Mr. 
McAndrew,  his  executive  vice- 
president  for  news,  calls  him 
“The  Managing  Editor.”  This 
season  the  TV  network  will  be 
offered  five  new  news  shows. 

“We  will  have  22  weekly 
hours  of  news  and  information 
programs,”  Mr.  McAndrew  said. 
“In  addition  we  have  40  planned 
news  specials  on  a  one-a-week 
basis. 

“During  the  past  season, 
NBC-TV  devoted  23%  of  its 
schedule  to  informational  broad¬ 
casting,  including  ‘'The  Huntley- 
Brinkley  Report,’  ‘Chet  Hunt- 
ley  Reporting,’  ‘The  Nation’s 
Future,’  ‘Meet  the  Press,’  and 
‘NBC  News  Day  Report.’  In¬ 
cluding  specials,  180  evening 
hours  of  news  and  public  affairs 
programs  were  presented 
during  1960  and  1961,  more 
than  half  in  prime  time.” 

Brinkley’s  New  .Show 

This  year  David  Brinkley  and 
Frank  McGee  will  have  their 
own  new  weekly  programs. 
“David  Brinkley’s  Journal”  will 
be  seen  Wednesdays  at  10:30 
P.M.  and  “Frank  McGee’s  Here 
and  Now”  will  be  presented 
Fridays  also  at  10:30  P.M.  A 
new  five-day  a  week  program  is 
“NBC  News  Afternoon  ^port.” 

NBC  has  also  scheduled  news- 
public  affairs  programming 
tailored  to  the  younger  audience. 
“Update,”  a  weekly  program, 
has  been  designed  especially  for 
high  school  students.  It  will  be 
presented  Saturdays  at  noon. 
“1,  2,  3, — Go”  another  new 
series  supervised  by  Irving  Git- 
lin,  executive  proilucer,  is  “de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  youthful 
curiosity.”  It  is  scheduled  for 
Sundays  at  6:30  P.M. 

NBC  opened  a  European  news 
office  in  Paris  this  summer. 
George  A.  Vicas  is  in  charge.  It 
is  serving  as  a  production  cen¬ 
ter  for  special  news  documen¬ 
taries,  coordinating  those  activi¬ 
ties  in  Europe  and  Africa. 

Gerald  Green,  author  of  “The 
Last  Angry  Man,”  will  do  an 
on-the-scene  report  of  the  neu¬ 
tralist  conference  at  Belgrade, 
starting  Sept.  1. 

NBC-News  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  is  exploding  with 
activity.  Mr.  McAndrew  said 
there  were  325  people  on  the 
New  York  staff  alone,  not  all  of 
whom,  of  course,  assist  in  the 
gathering  of  news. 

Stripped  of  stringers,  tech¬ 
nicians  and  clerks,  there  are  26 
correspondents  in  this  country, 
17  cameramen;  13  correspond¬ 
ents,  overseas,  and  15  camera¬ 
men. 

“Writers  must  spend  a  g^reat 
deal  of  time  checking  what 
comes  over  the  wires,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Andrew  said.  He  remarked 
about  a  number  of  reports 


received  from  the  news  agen¬ 
cies  that  would  have  caused 
trouble,  possibly  panic  and 
riots,  if  put  on  the  air. 

Mr.  McAndrew  said  sponsor¬ 
ship  for  news  programs  does 
not  seem  too  hard  to  find.  Texa¬ 
co,  Gulf,  R.  J.  Reynolds,  Doug¬ 
las  Fir,  Plywood  Association, 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  and 
Purex  have  signed  on  and 
others  are  waiting  in  the  wing;s. 

• 

Jennings  Sutor  Dies; 
Leaves  Sizable  Estate 

Portland,  Ore. 
Jennings  F.  Sutor,  77,  retired 
news  editor  of  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  Aug.  2,  leaving  a  siz¬ 
able  estate  to  several  cousins 
and  nieces  and  a  group  of 
charitable  organizations. 

Born  in  LaCross,  Wis.,  Mr. 
Sutor  went  to  work  at  the  age 
of  20  for  the  Denver  Post,  fill¬ 
ing  a  vacancy  created  when  a 
slightly  older  reporter  quit  to 
go  to  New  York — a  reporter 
named  Damon  Runyon.  Four 
years  later,  while  on  a  trip 
from  Seattle  to  California,  Mr. 
Sutor  stopped  overnight  in 
Portland.  He  talked  his  way  into 
the  Journal  staff.  With  two 
brief  exceptions,  during  which 
he  worked  for  New  Orleans  and 
New  York  papers,  Mr.  Sutor 
worked  for  the  Journal  until 
his  retirement  in  1948. 

• 

Marcia  Winn  Dies; 

Had  ‘Child’  Column 

Chicago 

Marcia  Winn,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  writer  and  columnist,  died 
Aug.  15  in  Lake  Forest  hospital. 

Miss  Winn,  w'hose  column 
“You  and  Your  Child”  was  syn¬ 
dicated,  was  the  wife  of  George 
E.  Morgenstem,  Tribune  editor¬ 
ial  writer.  She  began  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

Joan  Beck,  expert  on  Amer¬ 
ican  youth,  has  been  selected  to 
continue  the  column,  “You  and 
Your  Child.”  Her  first  column 
will  be  released  Sept.  5.  Col¬ 
umns  written  by  Miss  Winn  be¬ 
fore  her  death  will  be  syndi- 
dated  up  to  that  time.  Mrs. 
Beck  has  been  a  reporter  and 
special  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  eight  years. 

• 

‘Jack’  Reid  Dies 

John  W.  Reid,  68,  retired 
sales  vicepresident  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  died  Aug.  16  at  his  home 
on  Long  Island.  He  had  been 
representing  the  company  at 
trade  meetings  since  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1958.  He  began  work¬ 
ing  for  Mergenthaler  in  1914  in 
the  accounting  department. 


Weeklies  Merged 
At  Myrtle  Beach 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 
The  merger  of  the  Myrtle 
Beach  Stin  and  the  Myrtle 
Beach  News  into  a  single  publi¬ 
cation,  the  Sun-News,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Mark  C. 
Gamer,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Sun,  and  Robert  M.  Hall, 
president  of  the  Grand  Strand 
Publishing  Company,  publisher 
of  the  News. 

Arrangements  for  the  merger 
were  handled  by  George  Ilo- 
mano,  New  York  newspaper 
broker  and  consultant. 

The  News  has  been  published 
as  a  semi-weekly  and  the  Sun 
as  a  weekly.  The  combined  Sun- 
News  will  be  published  on 
Wednesdays. 

Mr.  Hall,  president  of  the 
Hall  Syndicate,  purchased  the 
News  in  April  1960. 

John  Jones,  a  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaperman,  who  has 
been  editor  of  the  paper, 
stressed  pictorial  coverage  of 
local  affairs.  The  plant  was 
equipped  with  an  offset  printing 
press,  while  the  Sun  used  letter- 
press  methods. 

Mr.  Gamer  is  also  owner  and 
publisher  of  two  weeklies  serv¬ 
ing  Conway,  the  Conway  Field 
and  the  Horry  Herald.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  two  weeklies  are  produced 
in  the  firm’s  plant  on  a  contract 
basis.  Both  are  tabloid,  one 
serving  the  Myrtle  Beach  Air 
Force  Base,  the  Century  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  the  other  a  suburban 
paper  for  Charleston,  the  West 
Ashley  Journal. 

• 

2,000,000th  Ad 

Los  Angeles 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
Aug.  16  became  the  first  U.S. 
newspaper  to  publish  two  mil¬ 
lion  “full  mn”  classified  ads 
this  year.  With  zone  sections 
included,  the  cumulative  classi¬ 
fied  count  for  the  Times  on  that 
date  was  2,145,102.  This  is  the 
third  consecutive  year  that  the 
Times  has  published  its  two 
millionth  full  mn  classified  ad 
in  August.  Last  year  it  went 
on  to  a  total  of  3,462,838  ads  for 
12  months. 

• 

Colegrove  in  Florida 

Washington 
Albert  M.  Colegrove,  43,  Latin 
.\merican  correspondent  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
who  underwent  brain  surgery 
at  Georgetown  University  Hos¬ 
pital  here  for  injuries  suffered 
in  a  taxi-tmck  collision,  July 
25,  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
has  been  moved  to  a  hospital  in 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.  for  further 
treatment.  His  family  is  in 
Miami. 
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Reporters  Must  Rely 
On  Eyes  in  Berlin 


l)y  Carl  Hartman 

\>>orialed  Pre»« 

Berun 

When  the  Communists  closed 
West  Berlin  to  the  refugees, 
they  also  complicated  life  for 
the  hundreds  of  newsmen  who 
flocked  here  this  week  to  cover 
the  event. 

Instead  of  80  street  comers 
where  you  could  cross  from 
West  to  East  Berlin — including 
the  famous  Brandenburg  Gate 
— there  were  suddenly  just  12. 
And  only  two  or  three  of  those 
were  practical. 

Instead  of  half  a  dozen  ele¬ 
vated  and  subway  lines,  there 
was  only  one  of  each — and  you 
had  to  get  off  the  train  for  an 
identity  check  as  soon  as  you 
got  to  East  Berlin.  As  usual, 
you  could  not  telephone  between 
East  and  West  Berlin.  Now, 
in  addition,  you  could  not  tele¬ 
phone  between  East  Berlin  and 
West  Germany. 

Picture  Trouble 

In  addition  to  that,  you  had 
to  do  your  eyewitness  work 
dodging  in  and  around  tanks, 
artillery  pieces  and  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  assortment  of  oddly-uni¬ 
formed  East  Germans.  It  took 
a  fine  and  experiencetl  eye  to 
distinguish  among  factory  mili¬ 
tia,  railroad  police,  people’s 
police,  who  live  in  barracks,  the 
people’s  army,  plainclothesmen 
and  ordinary  busybodies. 

None  of  them,  reporters 
found,  were  the  most  amiable 
companions.  They  disliked  cam¬ 
eras,  and  they  were  suspicious 
of  sound  equipment.  They  de¬ 
veloped  an  unpleasant  tendency 
to  take  reporters  to  police  sta¬ 
tions  and  forget  them  for  the 
better  part  of  the  day,  dis¬ 
missing  them  with  or  without 
an  apology,  but  always  without 
film. 

Most  reporters  were  too  busy 
eye-witnessing  to  check  much 
with  sources.  They  will  be  con¬ 
soled  to  learn  that  it  wouldn’t 
have  done  them  much  good  if 
they  had. 

This  correspondent  is  still 
waiting  for  a  return  call  from 
a  very  sleepy  P.I.O.  WAC  he 
telephoned  about  3  a.m.  Sunday 
to  check  a  report  that  the  bor¬ 
der  was  closed. 

Nobody  had  any  briefings.  If 
anyone  had  any  information  he 
wasn’t  silly  enough  to  risk  his 
job  by  telling  it  to  reporters. 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  Director 
of  the  U.*  S.  Information 
Agency,  was  in  town,  but  he 
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was  not  available  to  the  press. 
This  correspondent  can  now 
disclose  that  he  had  an  exclusive 
interview  with  Mr.  Murrow. 

Text  of  interview: 

Q.  How  does  the  situation 
locdc  to  you,  Mr.  Murrow? 

A.  I’m  sorry,  but  there  isn’t 
anything  I  can  say. 

Q.  Well,  off  the  record,  then, 
what  do  you  think  of  things 
here  in  Berlin? 

A.  Well  I  think  you  could  say 
better  than  I  could. 

Q.  Maybe  we  could  get  to¬ 
gether  and  talk  about  it. 

A.  I’m  afraid  I’m  leaving  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

During  the  days  immediately 
l»efore  the  Communist  ban,  the 
West  Berlin  authorities  were  in¬ 
creasingly  helpful  about  giving 
out  figures  on  refugees.  They 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
numbers  were  growing  all  the 
time.  There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  over  just 
what  the  figures  represent^ — 
refugees  arriving,  refugees  reg¬ 
ister^,  refugees  examined  by 
the  doctors,  refugees  counted  at 
the  camp,  refugees  exported  by 
spooks  without  being  counted 
and  so  on.  But  there  was  no 
doubt  the  number  was  increas¬ 
ing. 

When  the  ban  went  on,  things 
changed.  Almost  no  refugees 
were  getting  through.  Those 
who  did  were  doing  it  in  par¬ 
ticularly  spectacular  fashion, 
swimming  canals  or  jumping 
over  barbed  wire.  At  that  point 
the  German  authorities  decided 
they  weren’t  going  to  say  any 
more  about  where  or  how  it 
might  make  things  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  people  trying  to  get 
through  in  the  future,  they  ex¬ 
plained. 

Just  to  make  things  sym¬ 
metrical,  they  weren’t  going  to 
give  out  any  precise  figures 
either,  any  more.  How  would 
the  figures  help  the  commu¬ 
nists?  Well,  the  officials  didn’t 
know  the  answer  to  that,  but 
they  knew  their  orders  —  no 
figures. 


Waller  F.  Wielgon 

Chicago 

Walter  F.  Wielgos,  47,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  parts  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Goss  Company,  died 
here  Aug.  14.  He  had  recently 
completed  his  32nd  year  with 
the  Goss  Organization. 
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Mailers  Seek  Jobs 
At  Miami  Herald 

Miami,  Fla. 

Sixty-seven  mailers  who  had 
refused  to  cross  the  picket  lines 
of  striking  Miami  Herald  press¬ 
men  for  10  days,  showed  up  for 
work  in  a  body  last  week,  but 
were  told  their  jobs  had  been 
filled  with  replacements. 

Mail  room  foreman  Harry 
Kitchen  told  the  mailers  to  leave 
their  names,  addresses  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers,  and  said  they 
would  be  calletl  if  vacancies 
occur. 

The  Herald  continued  normal 
publication  with  supervisory 
jiersonnel  and  replacements 
hired  since  90  pressmen  went  on 
strike  Aug.  1. 

Several  employees  of  the 
mechanical  department  reported 
telephoned  threats. 

• 

Editorial  Layout 
Seminars  in  Fall 

Two  workshop  seminars  in 
editorial  layout  and  design  will 
be  offered  by  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Division  of  General  Edu¬ 
cation  this  Fall.  A  basic 
seminar  for  editors  will  be  held 
Oct.  18-20  at  NYU’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Square  Center.  An  advanced 
seminar,  for  editors  who  have 
participated  in  a  previous  basic 
workshop,  will  l)e  given  Sept. 
21  and  22. 

Both  workshops  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Division’s  Bureau 
of  Conferences  and  Institutes. 
Instructing  will  be  Abril  La- 
marque,  consulting  art  director- 
designer  for  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  former  art  consultant  for 
the  American  Weekly  magazine 
and  the  New  York  Times  Sun¬ 
day  magazine. 

• 

Joining  the  Family 

Louisville,  Ky. 

John  L.  “Jim”  Hampton, 
former  Lexington,  Ky.,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  .staffer,  is  literally 
joining  the  Courier- Journal 
family.  Mr.  Hampton  has 
switched  to  the  C-J  Lexington 
bureau.  And,  on  Aug.  25,  he  will 
marry  Miss  Marilyn  Morris, 
daughter  of  C-J  Frankfort  Bu¬ 
reau  Chief  Hugh  Morris. 

• 

Pace  in  Promotion 

Chicago 

William  L.  Pace  has  joined 
the  promotion  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News.  He  will  handle  editorial 
promotion  activities.  He  is  the 
former  promotion  copy  chief  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and, 
more  recently,  public  relations 
director  of  the  Disabled  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterans. 


Frey  Says  Sale 
Closed  on  Aug.  4 

Portland,  Ore. 

Sale  of  the  Oregon  Journal  to 
the  Oregonian  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  on  Aug.  4  came  after 
several  days  of  negotiations, 
M.  J.  Frey,  president  of  the 
Oregonian,  said  this  week. 

“As  late  as  the  morning  of 
the  sale  we  thought  the  whole 
deal  was  off,”  Mr.  Frey  said. 
“It  was  not  until  late  afternoon 
that  differences  were  reconciled 
and  an  agreement  reached.” 

Neither  the  Oregonian  nor 
the  Journal  could  announce  the 
sale  until  the  papers  for  the 
purchase  were  signed,  and  in 
the  interim  television  and  radio 
stations  and  the  Portland  Re¬ 
porter  were  filling  the  city  with 
rumors  of  the  purchase  by 
Samuel  1.  Newhouse  interests. 

“Meanwhile,”  Mr.  Frey  said, 
“everybody  was  announcing  our 
deal  for  us.  I  don’t  know  where 
they  got  their  dope.  It  was  close 
to  the  facts  but  the  simple  truth 
is  that  as  late  as  4  p.m.  we  still 
had  no  deal,  and  you  can’t 
announce  anything  until  the 
names  are  on  the  agreement.” 

• 

Editors’  Reporting 
Work  in  Arbitration 

Hammond,  Ind. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  of 
Northern  Indiana  has  upheld 
the  contention  of  the  local  News¬ 
paper  Guild  that  the  Hammond 
Times  must  submit  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  the  guild’s  claim  that  cer¬ 
tain  writing  assignments  of  the 
managing  editor  and  the  editor¬ 
ial  writer  invaded  guild  juris¬ 
diction. 

The  grievance  originated  from 
the  fact  the  managing  editor 
and  editorial  writer  attended  an 
out-of-town  political  convention 
and  wrote  copy  which  appeared 
in  the  news  columns  of  the 
Times.  The  gpiild  contended  the 
work  should  have  been  assigned 
to  employes  covered  by  the 
agreement. 

The  publisher  contended  the 
complaint  was  not  arbitrable 
because  the  two  editors  were 
specifically  excluded  from  the 
guild  contract  and  past  practice 
of  the  parties  permitted  these 
men  to  perform  work  of  this 
nature. 

• 

In  Lincoln  Bureau 

Daniel  J.  McNulty  has  joined 
the  Associated  Press  staff  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  after  cover¬ 
ing  legislative  sessions  the  past 
six  months  at  Topeka,  Kans., 
and  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  He  is  a 
former  staffer  for  the  Kansas 
City  Kansan  and  a  1957  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Villanova  University. 
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Press  Pressure  Part 
Of  Sheppard’s  Trial 

By  Georgfe  A.  Brandenbur*; 

Does  a  free  press,  functioning  energ>’  of  public  opinion.  Any 
under  pressure  at  the  local  individual  caught  l>etween  those 
scene,  impede  a  fair  trial,  such  forces  stands  but  little  chance 
as  that  of  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard?  of  emerging  unscathed. 

Paul  Holmes,  Chicago  Trilmne  “Shall  we  put  a  legislative 
reporter,  who  covered  the  1954  muzzle  on  our  free  press  so  that 
Cleveland  trial  in  which  Dr.  Sam  the  wishes  of  sensation-hungry 
was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  readers  cannot  be  catered  to  in 
his  wife,  touches  on  this  aspect  cases  which  are  to  be  tried  in 
of  one  of  the  most  highly  pub-  court? 

licized  trials  in  recent  years.  “Shall  we  revamp  our  system 

Charge,  Unfair  Trial  f?  that  a  defendant 

cannot  be  tried  m  a  city  where 

“I  was  one  of  the  many  out-  the  press  is  engaging  in  a 
of-town  reporters  who  went  to  competition-inspired  race  to  feed 
Cleveland  to  cover  the  trial  of  new  facts  to  sensation-hungry 
Dr.  Sam  Sheppard,”  Mr.  Holmes  readers?” 


by  way  of  clinching  evidence,  a  fair  and  impartial  jury  in 
some  of  us  took  a  long  second  Cuyahoga  County  was  impossible 
look.  because  of  the  extraordinary 

“Sam  was  never,  at  least  while  public  attention  centered  upon 
the  trial  lasted,  to  have  what  the  case,  stating: 
could  be  called  a  good  press.  “It  is  a  matter  of  common 
However,  the  out-of-town  papers  knowledge  that  the  case  com- 
gave  him  a  far  better  press  than  manded  the  same  attention 
the  local  papers,  and  toward  the  throughout  Ohio  and  the  United 
end  some  of  the  visiting  new.s-  States  of  America.” 
paper  people  began  to  feel  that  Mr.  Holmes  takes  issue  with 
Sam  might  be  getting  a  raw  this  statement  by  Judge  Blythin, 
deal.”  asserting  that  while  newspapers 

1  j  »  ^  Ohio  and  the  nation  gave 

Judge  8  Opinion  Q*****^*!  considerable  space  to  the  case, 

Paul  Holmes  re-tells  the  story  they  gave  half-columns  and  col- 
from  the  night  of  the  murder  umns  at  a  time  the  Cleveland 
to  Sam’s  conviction  of  second  papers  were  devoting  whole 
degree  murder.  When  Judge  Papes  to  it  daily.  “Moreover,” 
Blythin  moved  to  deny  Sheppard  said  Mr.  Holmes,  “the  wire- 
a  new  trial,  the  court  overruled  service  reports  which  went  out 
the  motion  with  a  memorandum  Cleveland  were  for  the  most 
opinion  in  which  he  answered  part  confined  to  authentic  m-ws 
the  defense  claim  that  securing  (Continued  on  page  54) 


said  in  connection  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  book,  “The  Shep¬ 
pard  Murder  Case,”  by  David 
McKay  Co.  ($5). 

“Like  most  of  my  colleagues  I 
thought  that  Sheppard  was 
guilty,  else  why  would  he  have 
been  put  on  trial?  In  my  early 
days  in  Cleveland  I  wrote  about 
him  as  if  he  were  guilty.  Because 
in  so  doing  I  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  hue  and  cry 
which  brought  about  his  convic¬ 
tion  on  tenuous — to  say  the  least 
— circumstantial  evidence,  my 
conscience  has  troubled  me  ever 
since.” 

“I  saw  an  unfair  trial  in  which 
a  man  was  forced  to  face  a  jury 
in  a  poisoned  atmosphere,”  he 
continued.  “I  saw  a  conviction  on 
evidence  which  was  full  of  doubt, 
instead  of  being  beyond  reason¬ 
able  doubt,  as  the  law  requires.” 

Holmes’  book  contains  an 
account  of  the  crime,  a  witness- 
by-witness  narrative  of  the  trial, 
a  report  on  post-trial  develop¬ 
ments,  including  decisions  of 
appellate  courts.  In  a  foreward, 
Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  author  of 
mystery  stories,  raises  some 
pertinent  questions  relating  to 
both  the  press  and  authorities 
involved. 

‘What  Would  You  Do?’ 

“What,  for  instance,  would 
you  have  done  if  yoti  had  been 
the  editor  of  a  large  Cleveland 
newspaper  and  your  competitors 
had  been  publicizing  the  scandal 
background  of  a  case  in  which  a 
prominent  citizen  had  been 
implicated  and  yet  remained  free 
while  a  further  investigation 
was  being  conducted  by  the 
authorities?”  asks  Perry  Mason’s 
creator.  “So  we  have  two 
deep-seated  forces  exerting 
remorseless  pressure,  each  force 
springing  from  roots  in  the  virile 


The  one  “solution”  strikes  at 
something  far  more  important 
than  the  life  or  happiness  of  any 
one  man — a  free  press,  says  Mr. 
Gardner.  The  other  “solution” 
would  retjuire  transporting  wit¬ 
nesses  and  exhibits  to  some 
remote  jurisdiction.  He  answers 
the  latter  situation  by  suggest¬ 
ing  that  transferring  the  Shep¬ 
pard  case  to  any  remote  hamlet 
in  Ohio  would  only  have  served 
to  have  magnified  the  publicity 
and  probably  would  have  put 
jurors  under  greater  pressure 
than  the  citizens  living  in  “the 
more  impersonal  environment  of 
a  large  city.” 

Tell,  of  Pressures 

These  are  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  Paul  Holmes’  book 
deals  with  in  his  narrative.  He 
does  not  set  himself  up  as  a 
critic  of  the  press,  but  he  notes 
the  pressures  which  arose  both 
before,  during  and  after  the 
trial.  Most  of  the  reporters  who 
came  from  other  cities  to  cover 
the  trial  thought  the  state  would 
have  a  hard  time  convicting 
Sheppard  because  of  a  lack  of 
evidence,  noted  Mr.  Holmes.  “A 
majority  were  mildly  rooting  for 
the  state,”  he  said. 

“The  newspaper  friends  we 
met  in  Cleveland  did  much  to 
encourage  this  point  of  view. 
Those  assigned  to  the  trial  by 
Cleveland  newspapers  were 
unanimous,  judging  by  their 
remarks,  in  believing  Sam  to  be 
guilty.  They  were  undoubtedly 
sincere,  but  their  reasons  for 
feeling  that  way  were  largely 
emotional  or  based  on  unprov- 
able  assumptions  which  in  Cleve¬ 
land  that  autumn  were  simply 
taken  for  granted.  Many  of  us 
went  along  for  a  while.  As  the 
trial  developed,  and  as  it  became 
increasingly  evident  that  the 
state  had  nothing  up  its  sleeve 


Chicago  Tribune  Cuts 
Filthy  Books  Off  List 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  advised 
its  readers  this  week  it  will 
eliminate  “filthy  books”  from  its 
list  of  best-sellers  in  the  Sunday 
Magazine  of  Books  supplement. 

Beginning  Aug.  20  the  list 
will  no  longer  be  headed  “best 
selling  books  in  the  Midwest.” 
The  new  caption  will  be  “Among 
the  Best  Sellers.” 

“We  will  not  knowingly 
include  in  it  any  book  that  is 
intended  to  make  money  for  its 
author  and  publisher  by  being 
nastier  than  the  next,”  the  Trib¬ 
une  stated. 

The  Tribune’s  policy  was 
announced  in  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Sent  to  the  Cleaner.”  It 
said: 

“For  a  good  many  years,  now, 
we  have  published  each  Sunday 
in  our  Magazine  of  Books  a  list 
of  the  best  sellers  in  the  middle 
west.  The  list  was  compiled  each 
week  from  reports  made  to  us 
by  leading  wholesalers  and 
retailers.  We  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  results  because  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  the 
men  in  the  book  trade  welcomed 
this  guide  to  what  was  popular. 

“We  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  can  no  longer  pub¬ 
lish  this  list  raw.  Recently  and 
tardily,  we  have  become  aware 
that  some  of  the  best  sellers  that 
have  appeared  on  our  lists  were 
sewer-written  by  dirty-fingered 
authors  for  dirty-minded 
readers.  We  aren’t  going  to 
further  this  game  by  giving 
publicity  to  such  authors  and 
their  titles. 

“Otherwise  respectable  book¬ 


men  have  comforted  themselves 
after  publishing  the  stinkers  by 
telling  themselves  that  the  fault 
lies  with  the  readers  who  crave 
this  kind  of  thing.  We,  too,  have 
been  deceiving  ourselves  with 
the  notion  that  what  the  pub¬ 
lishers  publish  and  what  the 
booksellers  sell  in  largest  volume 
are  facts  to  be  recorded  by  us, 
like  changes  in  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  and  batting  averages,  be¬ 
cause  people  are  interested  in 
them. 

“The  new  policy  doesn’t  mean 
that  we  are  going  to  join  the 
book-burners  or  are  about  to 
advocate  censorship,  or  have 
become  more  easily  scandalized 
by  printed  references  to  sex 
than  we  were  last  week  or  last 
year.  Our  position  is  simply 
that  we  aren’t  any  longer  going 
to  draw  attention  to  gutter 
literature.  .  .  . 

“We  assume  that  you  don’t 
want  filthy  books  on  your  shelves 
any  more  than  you  want  to  bed 
down  a  herd  of  hogs  in  your 
living  room.  We  assume  that  you 
would  not  welcome  a  visit  from 
a  farmhand  who  hadn’t  bothered 
to  clean  the  barnyard  off  his 
shoes  before  entering  the  house. 

“We  should  have  instituted 
the  new  policy  long  ago,  and 
apologize  to  our  readers  for  not 
having  done  so.” 

Robert  Cromie,  book  editor, 
said  it  will  be  policy  to  review 
the  objectionable  books  as  a 
means  of  informing  the  public. 
The  Tribune  is  reserving  the 
right  to  reject  advertising  of 
books  it  deletes  from  the  best¬ 
seller  list. 
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NEWSPAPER  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

Many  Youths  StiU 
Want  News  Career 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Young  people  still  yearn  for 
newspaper  careers  with  eager¬ 
ness  and  earnestness,  even  in 
rural  areas  remote  from  the  lure 
and  glamor  of  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

The  Newspaper  Institute  of 
America,  which  has  around  1,800 
active  students  in  training  by 
mail  at  all  times,  annually 
receives  15,000  inquires  about 
newspaper  work  or  general 
writing  careers. 

Many  Youngsters 

At  least  one-fourth  of  those 
who  answer  NIA’s  extensive 
advertising  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  youngsters  from 
17  to  20  years  of  age.  When 
they  are  under  18,  the  school 
informs  them  they  are  too 
young,  to  which  many  reply 
with  cogent  arguments  in  favor 
of  early  school  and  apprentice¬ 
ship  training  for  news  work. 

“Our  name  and  our  course  of 
study  are  predicated  upon  news¬ 
paper  work,”  observed  John 
Wells,  senior  vicepresident  of 
NIA,  one  of  the  first  visitors,  by 
invitation,  to  E&P’s  new  offices. 

“We  try  to  make  our  prospec¬ 
tive  and  actual  students  realize 
that  newspaper  work  is  the 
foundation  stone  for  every  kind 
of  writing,”  continued  Mr.  Wells 
with  dedicated  enthusiasm. 
“When  they  want  to  do  fiction, 
television  or  other  writing  we 
tell  them  to  check  Nobel  and 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners  for  liter¬ 
ature  and  they  will  find  that  in 
the  last  10  years  seven  out  of  10 
have  had  newspaper  training. 
Seventy  percent  of  winners  for 
fiction  and  non-fiction  have  had 
some  form  of  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence  in  early  youth. 

Selling  Job 

“We  do  a  selling  job  on  news¬ 
paper  work  as  the  basis  for  all 
writing,”  he  added.  “Often  stu¬ 
dents  stay  with  newspapers 
permanently  even  if  they  had 
not  planned  to  do  so  in  the 
b^inning  because  they  find  the 
work  exciting  and  rewarding. 
Many  take  jobs  as  stringers  and 
correspondents  for  local  papers, 
even  when  they  are  not  fulltime 
news  workers.” 

Only  10  percent  of  NIA  stu¬ 
dents  already  have  had  some 
newspaper  experience  when  they 
begin  the  course  of  study.  The 
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school  makes  an  assignment  by 
mail  to  each  student  each  week. 
There  are  23  assignments,  so  it 
is  possible  to  finish  the  course  in 
a  half  year  but  most  students 
take  from  10  months  to  a  year. 

There  are  nine  basic  texts  or 
sections  and  eight  fiction  guides 
with  supplementary  information 
on  how  to  use  basic  newspaper 
training  for  all  forms  of  writing. 
There  are  18  comprehensive  lec¬ 
tures  by  newsmen  or  former 
newsmen,  including  playwright 
Russel  Crouse  and  New  York 
Mirror  columnist  Nick  Kenny. 
Lecture  subjects  include  sports, 
dramatic  criticism,  television- 
radio,  copydesk,  editorial 
writing,  the  rewriteman’s  work, 
makeup,  reporting,  woman’s 
page  material. 

Wide  .4ge  Range 

Age  range  of  applicants  ex¬ 
tends  from  16  to  76— the  school 
discourages  extremes  in  either 
direction.  Many  are  young  people 
who  can’t  attend  college  and 
others  are  college  graduates  who 
have  decided  they  want  to  write. 

The  Newspaper  Institute  of 
America,  which  has  headquarters 
at  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
was  founded  in  1925  by  the  late 
James  McAlpin  Pyle.  (Incident¬ 
ally,  the  reporter  who  inter¬ 
viewed  Mr.  Wells  took  the  course 
in  the  early  years  of  the  school 
after  college  and  while  editing  a 
weekly  newspaper).  Present 
officers  are  Hale  K.  Moreson, 
president;  John  Wells,  an  adver¬ 
tising  man,  senior  vicepresident; 
Thomas  L.  Kaplan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Edid  Wells  (Mrs.  John 
Wells) ,  secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs.  Wells  formerly  worked 
on  the  New  York  Enquirer.  She 
and  Mr.  Wells  collaborated  in 
writing  four  books.  One  of  them, 
“You  Can  Fix  It,”  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1934,  in  10  editions  sold 
more  than  1,000,000  copies. 

Staff  of  Newsmen 

The  director  of  student  serv¬ 
ices,  Kathryn  Meals,  took  the 
course  of  study  while  she  was  a 
Gettysburg  College  professor 
because  she  wanted  to  write.  She 
worked  on  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
and  was  editor  of  the  Game¬ 
keeper  for  the  Pennsylvania 
state  government  and  has  sold 
150  stories,  novelettes  and 
juveniles. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wells 


Jack  Cherwin,  sports  copydesk 
chief  for  the  New  York  Times, 
a  graduate  of  NIA,  heads  the 
copydesk  editors.  The  five  edi¬ 
tors  who  edit  students’  copy  for 
the  school  are  actively  engaged 
as  editors  or  writers  for  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers. 

There  has  been  a  1961  revision 
of  the  course  of  study  with  new 
emphasis  on  features  in  depth, 
radio-television  coverage,  space 
and  science  stories.  Although 
there  is  no  longer  a  so-called 
pulp  magazine  market,  there  is 
even  greater  demand  for  adven¬ 
ture  and  western  stories,  Mr. 
Wells  reported. 

News  Training 

“Newspaper  training,  how¬ 
ever,  is  basically  the  same  as  it 
has  been  ail  along,”  said  Mr. 
Wells,  with  quiet  satisfaction. 
“Not  as  many  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  now  inquire  directly  about 
newspaper  work  as  formerly, 
but  we  assure  them  that  news¬ 
paper  training  is  the  firmest, 
soundest  foundation  for  all 
forms  of  writing.” 

Newspaper  editors  often 
recommend  that  cub  reporters  on 
their  staff  take  the  NIA  course, 
Mr.  Wells  said  with  pride. 

Successful  NIA  graduates  tell 
their  stories  in  a  new  school 
brochure.  For  example,  John  W. 
Overacker,  copydesk  editor  and 
staff  writer  for  the  Watertown 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  writes: 

“A  new  and  successful  career 
at  the  age  of  50  is  what  NIA 
has  meant  to  me.  Enough  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  the  lessons 
and  their  benefit  to  the  embry¬ 
onic  writer.  The  assignments  are 
better  than  any  college  course. 
The  NIA  course  has  given  me  a 
career  which  provides  a  good 
living  for  my  family  and  has 
helped  me  to  finally  realize  a 
dream.” 

A  housewife  with  three  chil¬ 
dren  reported  she  sold  a  maga¬ 
zine  story  for  $850  before  she 
completed  the  course. 


Job  Guidance 
Teachers  Beg 
For  Material 

By  A1  Westland 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

High  school  guidance  counsel¬ 
ors  in  Mississippi  were  surveyed 
recently  in  an  attempt  to  investi¬ 
gate  materials  used  in  advising 
students  interested  in  newspaper 
careers,  to  see  how  much  of  this 
information  was  supplied  by 
newspaper  sources,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  counselors  felt  a 
need  for  more  information. 

Findings  indicate  a  gap  in  the 
recruitment  program  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

Of  69  counselors  surveyed,  55 
returned  a  mailed  questionnaire 
listing  85  separate  booklets, 
pamphlets,  folders,  etc.,  de¬ 
scribing  what  the  counselors 
considered  to  be  newspaper 
careers.  The  counselors  reported 
189  pieces  of  information  re¬ 
garding  newspaper  careers  in 
their  possession. 

A  lack  of  information  directly 
from  newspaper  sources  was 
revealed  by  the  survey. 

Of  the  10  booklets  or  folders 
frequently  listed,  only  two  were 
from  journalism  sources.  An 
article  “Journalism  as  a  Career” 
had  been  obtained  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Counselors 
reported  getting  copies  of  the 
same  article  from  the  University 
of  Mississippi  and  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  other  publication 
{Continued  on  page  58) 

(Mr.  Westland  is  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Memphis 
State  University.  He  is  reporting 
on  a  study  which  he  made  as  a 
graduate  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi.) 
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Newswomen  Who  Cover  The  New  Frontier 


By  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 


Like  women  in  many  profes¬ 
sions,  most  women  reporters  are 
convinced  that  they  have  to  be 
twice  as  good  to  get  equally  as 
far  as  their  male  colleagues. 

This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  Nation’s  capital  where,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  Mecca  itself,  the 
stakes  are  higher,  the  opportu¬ 
nities  are  greater  and  the  com¬ 
petition  is  wicked. 

Like  the  male,  the  female  of 
the  specie  is  aggressive,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  competitive.  She 
is  an  enfranchised-but-not-inte- 
grated  minority  member  of  the 
profession  and  is  constantly 
struggling  for  status. 

But  if  Washington’s  women 
reporters  are  still  pushing  for 
professional  and  economic  rec¬ 
ognition  as  a  group,  at  least  in¬ 
dividually  an  increasing  number 
of  them  are  making  the  grade. 
This  is  another  in  a  series  of 
profits  of  some  of  those  re¬ 

porters. 

•  *  * 

Writes  Like  a  Man! 

An  admirer  not  long  ago  told 
Doris  Fleeson  that  she  wrote 
just  like  a  man. 

Her  answer  was  glib  and  it 
was  provoked  by  pique,  per¬ 
haps,  but  it  reflected  her  pride 
in  her  accomplishments. 

What  she  said  was — “Which 
one?” 

“I  feel  the  same  way,”  she 

says,  “when  they  ask  me 

whether  I’m  right  or  left  of  cen¬ 
ter  in  my  political  thinking.  I 
want  to  know  who  they  con¬ 
sider  ‘center.’  ” 

A  respected  political  writer, 
Doris  Fleeson’s  column  appears 
in  many  large  papers  across  the 
country  through  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate.  If  she  has  a 
“masculine”  style  of  writing  it 
comes  from  knowledgeability  in 
her  field — that  and  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  pioneer  in  an  area 
where  women  are  seldom  ac¬ 
credited.  This,  she  believes,  is  a 
mistake  that  is  long  overdue 
for  correction. 

“Women  are  more  realistic 
than  men,”  she  claims.  “They 
make  good  politicians  and  good 
political  writers.” 

T.  A.  Mclnemy,  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant  who  once 
worked  for  Joe  Kennedy,  was 
one  of  Doris  Fleeson’s  early  col¬ 
leagues.  He  agrees  that  she,  at 
least,  has  made  a  good  political 
writer. 

“Doris  was  brought  up  in  the 
old  school  of  reporting  where 
you  had  to  battle  for  what  you 


got.  We  covered  the  same  beat 
around  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  when  I  was  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  and  Doris  was  with 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  She 
was  a  stormy  petrel.” 

Always  Enterprising 

She’s  also  an  enterprising  re¬ 
porter,  he  says — always  has 
been.  This  was  evident  as 
early  as  a  day  back  in  1940 


DORIS  FLEESON 

when  Ambassador  Kennedy  re¬ 
turned  from  London  about  the 
time  President  Roosevelt  had 
decided  to  run  for  a  third  term. 

A  task  force  of  reporters  was 
on  hand  to  meet  the  ship  when 
it  docked. 

Doris,  however,  got  the  Am¬ 
bassador  on  the  telephone  while 
the  ship  was  off  Nantucket. 
Speculators  had  assumed  that 
the  right-wing  Kennedy  would 
be  strongly  opposed  to  a  third 
term.  However,  when  Doris  put 
the  question  to  him  he  said  he 
didn’t  think  this  was  the  time 
to  change  Presidents  and  he 
would  support  Roosevelt  for  an¬ 
other  term. 

With  her  interview  in  her 
pocket,  Doris  joined  the  other 
reporters.  The  questions  put  to 
Kennedy  a  short  time  later 
mostly  concerned  the  bombing 
of  London,  but  not  one  touched 
on  the  third  term  issue. 

It  Wasn’t  a  Fake! 

When  the  New  York  Daily 
News  came  out  with  Doris  Flee¬ 
son’s  story  that  Kennedy  would 
support  Roosevelt  the  other  re¬ 
porters  accused  her  of  faking  it 
— the  third  term  issue  hadn’t 
been  mentioned! 

When  Kennedy  was  later 
tackled  by  Boston  reporters  he 
said  sure  it  was  true.  Doris 
Fleeson,  he  told  them,  had  had 


him  on  the  telephone  for  about  early  this  year  as  Washin^on 
an  hour  before  the  ship  docked.  Bureau  chief  of  the  New  York 
and  if  the  other  reporters  had  Daily  News.  At  one  time  they 
asked  him  about  a  third  term  wrote  a  joint  by-line  column, 
he  would  have  given  them  the  Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Doris 
same  answer.  O’Donnell  Anthony,  is  with  the 

United  States  Information 
War  Correspondent  Agency  in  Rome. 

This  was  spade  work  for  the  Doris  says  she  has  no  hob- 
political  column  Doris  was  to  bies.  She  says  she  reads  a  lot 
write  when  she  returned  to  and  travels  a  lot. 

Washington  after  the  war.  (She  »*  w  f  I  'f  * 

had  been  war  correspondent  for  A  ay  o  e 

the  W Oman’s  Home  Com-  “This  work  is  a  way  of  life,” 
panion.)  she  says.  “You  must  have  con- 

When  asked  why  she  started  tacts  with  people  and  a  good 
to  write  a  political  column,  she  working  knowledge  of  other 
said,  “My  thesis  was  I  knew  a  places.” 

lot  about  Democrats  and  Re-  At  a  party  not  long  ago  a 
publicans  and  I  was  anxious  to  friend  came  up  while  she  was 
tell  what  I  knew.”  talking  to  some  other  guests. 

Alexander  (Casey)  Jones,  “Why  don’t  you  quit  working, 
then  editor  of  the  Washington  Doris’”  he  teased 
Post,  encouraged  her  to  /rite  him  ear- 

the  column  but  It  was  the  Wash-  ..jf  j  j^^’t  get  these 

ington  Star  and  the  Boston  ^n^^ers  now  I  may  never  get 
Globe  that  agreed  to  back  it.  them  ” 

.^^"derstandably  Although  tenacity  may  be  a 
proud  of  the  tribute  paid  to  her  working  asset.  Senator  Mar- 
by  Eric  Sevareid  a  few  years  Chase  Smith  (R-Me.) 

ago.  Addr^sing  a  bookmens  tjgjjgvgg  Doris  Fleeson’s  loyalty 
convention  he  said:  greatest  personal  asset 

‘;Look  carefully  at  the  column  ..g^g  has  an  unusual  capacity 
written  by  Dons  Fleeson.  If  you  remaining  loyal  to  her 

are  a  reader  intimate  with  the  friends  even  though  she  dis- 
whole  cargo  of  background  she  ^  heartily  with  their  opin- 
is  writing  against  on  any  given  j  ^now  she  has  disagreed 

day  ^u  cannot  fail  to  be  im-  many  of  my  votes,”  the 

pressed  by  the  Swiss  watch  ..but  she  is  still 

economy  of  her  construction,  friend  ” 

There  is  scarcely  a  wasted  or  ^ 

irreplaceable  word.  She  is  prob-  ‘Fearless  Doris’ 

ably  the  finest  woman  reporter  ,  , 

of  the  time  and  in  the  field  of  „  old  friend.  Senator 

purely  party  politics  has  no  su-  Hubert  I^mphrey  (D-Minn.), 
perior.”  considers  Doris  one  of  the  most 

fearless  reporters  in  America.” 
Secretary  from  White  House  “She  has  a  distinct  point  of 

She  has  undeniably  reached 

that  shining  plateau  labeled  hesitate  to  advocate  it.  Her 

“success  in  her  field.”  It  permits  are  toth  informed  and 

her  to  write  her  column  in  a  Prov^tiye.  I  believe  she  makes 
sunny  beige  and  orange  sitting-  ^  valuable  contnbution  to  the 
room-office  overlooking  the  gar-  undpt^ding  of  public  affairs 
den  of  her  Federal-style  town  by  the  American  people, 
house  close  to  the  hub  of  Wash-  Doris  is  a  native  Kansan  who 
ington  activity.  Her  secretary  is  never  lost  her  mid  we  stern 
Roberta  Barrows,  who  was  a  twang  or  the  habit  of  calling  a 
White  House  secretary  during  spade  a  spade, 
the  Hoover,  Roosevelt,  and  Tru-  However,  there  is  the  feeling 
man  administrations.  among  the  reporters  who  have 

“You  see,”  Doris  says  ad-  worked  with  her  throughout  the 
miringly,  “I  don’t  have  to  tell  that  the  impossible  has 

her  a  thing-she  tells  me!”  happened  to  Dori^she  has  be- 

gun  to  relax,  wnile  she  has  not 
The  luxury  of  the  setting  is,  up  as  an  aggressive  re- 
of  course,  provided  by  her  hus-  porter,  they  say,  she  has  mel- 
band,  millionaire  Dan  Kimball,  lowed. 

who  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Qn  second  thought  they  de- 
under  President  Truman.  He  is  cided  to  withdraw  that  word 
now  president  of  Aerojet-Glener-  “mellowed.” 
al  Corp.,  manufacturers  of  rock-  “That  makes  it  sound  like 
ets,  rocket  fuels  and  engines,  she’s  reached  a  ripe  old  age” 
Doris  was  previously  married  they  pointed  out.  “That’s  libel — 
to  John  O’  Donnell  who  retired  and  besides,  she’d  murder  us!” 
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F<m  TOWN  60  MILES  AWAY 


Central  Plant  Turns 


2  Weeklies  into  Daily 


Cullman,  Ala. 

Five-day  morning  publication 
of  the  Daily  Times-Democrat 
started  Tuesday,  Aug.  15,  with 
printing  being  done  60  miles 
away  in  Haleyville,  Ala. 

The  Times  and  the  Cullman 
Democrat  had  been  published 
as  “twin  weeklies”  since  their 
purchase  in  1954  by  the  Times- 
Democrat  Inc.  with  Robert 
Bryan  and  James  M.  (Mickey) 
Clem  of  Cullman  and  Jay 
Thornton  of  Haleyville  owning 
equal  stock. 

The  new  daily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  Tuesday  through  Friday 
and  Sunday  mornings.  Paid  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  first  daily  issue 
was  over  6,000. 


Near  Birmingham 


Cullman  is  60  miles  north  of 
Birmingham  on  U.S.  Highway 
31  (Interstate  65).  Its  1960 
population  was  almost  11,000 — 
an  increase  of  about  3,000  since 
1950.  Cullman  is  the  county  seat 
and  trading  center  of  Cullman 
County,  which  has  a  population 
of  over  45,000 — virtu^ly  all 
white.  Income  is  well  diversified 
between  poultry,  truck  farm¬ 
ing,  livestock  and  industry. 

“Cullman  is  much  better  from 
several  standpoints  than  a  lot 
of  towns  with  very  successful 
small  dailies,”  according  to 
Thornton,  whose  Thornton 


Shuttle  Truck 


Shuttle  service  between  Cull¬ 
man  and  Haleyville  is  main¬ 
tained  with  a  Ford  Econoline 
truck,  which  averages  over  20 
miles  per  gallon  of  gas.  Copy  is 
brought  from  Cullman  at  12 
noon  each  day  the  paper  is  to  be 
printed  that  night.  The  truck 
returns  to  Cullman  in  the  late 
afternoon  with  ad  proofs,  etc., 
and  returns  to  Haleyville  about 
8  p.m.,  with  late  local  pictures 
and  advance  ad  copy. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the 
afternoon  and  night,  local  news 
copy  is  transmitted  from  Cull¬ 
man  to  Haleyville  by  tele¬ 
printer.  Wire  news  (UPI) 
comes  into  Haleyville  and  is 
handled  by  the  wire  editor,  an 
employe  of  the  Times-Democrat 
who  also  supervises  make-up, 
checks  page  proofs,  etc. 

Publisher  of  the  Times-Demo¬ 
crat  is  Robert  Bryan,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Alabama.  Advertising  man¬ 
ager  is  James  M.  Clem,  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  Louisiana 
State  University.  The  editor  is 
William  C.  McClure,  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  until  recently  as¬ 
sistant  public  relations  director 
of  Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Co. 
of  Savannah,  Ga. 

Jay  Thornton,  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  is  production  man¬ 


ager.  He  has  been  building  up 
his  plant  in  Haleyville  since 
1939,  following  Dale  Carnegie’s 
advice,  “When  you  get  hold  of 
a  lemon,  make  lemonade.” 
Haleyville  was  a  lemon,  all 
right,  in  1939  as  far  as  news¬ 
paper  potential  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Thornton  took  over  a 
typical  weekly  newspaper  and 
job  printing  plant  with  a  sheet¬ 
fed  cylinder  press,  two  employes 
making  a  total  of  $29  per  week, 
and  a  business  grossing  less 
than  $6,000  per  year. 


•40  Employed 


Now,  with  a  central  plant 
printing  newspapers  for  several 
others  and  himself,  Thornton’s 
gross  is  nudging  $300,000  per 
year  and  growing,  with  40-odd 
employes.  Haleyville’s  1960  pop¬ 
ulation  was  3750. 

Mr.  Thornton  said  he  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  theory  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  plant  set-up  is  the  only  way 
small  papers  can  make  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit.  He  is  also  con¬ 
vinced,  after  experimenting 
with  cold  type  composition  and 
offset  printing  in  his  jobshop, 
that  hot  metal  composition  and 
letterpress  printing  are  the 
most  economical  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  .small  newspapers. 

As  soon  as  the  Cullman  daily 
is  running  smoothly,  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  said  he  plans  to  print 
another  morning  daily  by  con¬ 
solidating  three  unopposed 
county  weeklies  into  one  “area” 
paper. 

The  Cullman  daily  emphasizes 
local  news  and  pictures.  The 
first  daily  issue  was  28  pages 
plus  a  12-page  tabloid  section 
for  a  local  advertiser. 


Printing  Co.  in  Haleyville 
prints  the  Times-Democrat 
and  several  weekly  papers.  “We 
have  the  equipment,  the  finan¬ 
cing  and  the  know-how.  With  a 
good  product  we  are  confident 
daily  publication  will  prove  suc¬ 
cessful.” 


Stock  of  Portland  Reporter 
Owned  in  Europe,  ITU  Hears 


Thornton  Printing  Co.  oper¬ 
ates  a  production  center  for 
newspapers  and  circulars.  Its 
equipment  consists  of  a  16-page 
tubular  press  with  accessories 
for  color;  three  TTS  perfora¬ 
tors  and  three  TTS-operated 
Linotypes;  three  hand-operated 
Linotypes  with  saws  and  quad- 
ders;  Elgrama  electronic  en¬ 
graving  machine ;  chemical 
engraving  plant  including  pow¬ 
derless  etch  machine;  cold  type 
equipment;  Ludlow  with  three 
cabinets,  mats,  super  surfacer 
and  slug  stripper;  mitering  ma¬ 
chine;  two  new  Elrods;  full 
page  proof  press;  and  other 
modem  equipment  for  fast  and 
efficient  production.  Employes 
are  local  and  in-plant  trained, 
with  a  few  exceptions. 


Dallas 

Foreign  capital  has  been  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Reporter  to  help  it  survive  in  a 
battle  against  the  Oregonian 
and  Oregon  Journal,  which  are 
now  both  owned  by  S.  I.  New- 
house. 


The  information  that  “seven 
or  eight  federations  of  graphic 
arts  unions  in  Europe”  had 
bought  stock  in  the  six-months- 
old  union-backed  Reporter  was 
told  to  the  convention  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  here  last  week. 


No  Monopoly  Now 


Don  S.  Wilner,  attorney  for 
the  typographical  union  in  Port¬ 
land,  said  the  Reporter  has 
6,200  stockholders  throughout 
the  United  States.  He  did  not 
specify  how  many  shares  were 
owned  abroad. 


The  Reporter  stands  between 
Mr.  Newhouse  and  monopoly 
in  Portland,  the  union  lawyer 
declared.  He  forecast  an  im¬ 
mediate  improvement  in  the 
Reporter’s  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  income  as  a  result  of 
the  Newhouse  acquisition  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  Wilner  emphasized  that 
it  was  not  true  to  say  that 
Portland  now  is  a  monopoly 
newspaper  town.  It  is  essential¬ 
ly  a  city  with  two  newspapers, 
he  declared. 

To  demonstrate  the  wide  own¬ 
ership  of  the  Reporter,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
ner  said,  it  is  planned  to  rent 
the  Civic  Auditorium  for  the 
next  stockholders’  meeting. 


Morse  Appeals  for  .4ds 


U.S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
who  called  for  a  Congressional 
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New  Daily  Off 
And  Rimning 
In  6  Months 

Princeton,  W.  Va. 

The  Princeton  Times  began 
publication  July  25,  in  less  than 
six  months  after  a  committee  of 
citizens  began  making  plans. 

More  than  300  Princeton  area 
residents  joined  with  Howard 
Imboden,  former  publisher  of 
the  Pulaski  (Va.)  Southwest- 
Times,  to  found  the  small  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  It  publishes  every 
morning  except  Saturday.  The 
daily  price  is  5c,  Sunday  is  10c. 

Mr.  Imboden  worked  for 
papers  in  Tennessee  and  Florida 
before  joining  the  Pulaski 
paper  as  advertising  manager 
in  1927.  He  purchased  that 
paper  in  1935  and  sold  it  in 
1954.  He  and  his  wife  own  con¬ 
trol  of  Princeton  Publishing  Co., 
capitalized  at  $125,000  in  $10 
shares.  There  are  300  stock¬ 
holders. 

Other  key  members  of  the 
Princeton  Times  staff: 

Lonnie  L.  Okes  Jr.,  editor, 
who  returned  to  this  area  from 
the  telegraph  editorship  of  the 
Hanover  (Pa.)  Evening  Sun. 

Joseph  P.  Curry  Jr.,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  who  held  a  sim¬ 
ilar  position  with  the  Indio 
(Calif.)  Daily  News. 

Frank  Costello,  circulation 
manager,  from  Berkley,  W.  Va., 
Newspapers. 

E.  G.  (Slim)  Taylor,  shop 
foreman,  from  Greenville,  O. 


inquiry  of  the  Portland  newspa¬ 
per  strike  situation  last  year, 
took  the  stump  for  the  Reporter 
this  week.  He  visited  the  daily’s 
staff  in  Portland  and  then  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  urging  the 
people  of  Oregon,  especially  ad¬ 
vertisers,  to  support  competition 
in  the  newspaper  field  and  thus 
“keep  alive  a  free  press.” 

*  *  * 

Bomb  Tlireat 

The  Reporter  missed  an  edi¬ 
tion  on  Friday,  Aug.  11,  when  a 
telephoned  bomb  threat  caused 
the  staff  to  leave  their  work 
until  police  could  search  the 
building.  No  explosives  were 
found. 

The  telephone  operator  re¬ 
ported  that  the  voice  threatened 
to  blow  up  the  presses  within  30 
minutes  unless  the  current  sub¬ 
scription  contest  was  cancelled. 

A  call  also  was  received  at 
the  Oregonian  offices  from  a 
man  who  said  he  intended  to 
bomb  the  Reporter’s  press  room. 
The  Oregonian  referred  the 
threat  to  the  FBI. 
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3  Judges  Name  Strip 
‘Perfect’  Comics  Ad 


A  six-panel  color  comic  strip 
was  named  this  week  the  “per¬ 
fect  ad”  for  newspaper  comics 
by  three  judges. 

Suggested  for  Timex,  Inc., 
the  ad  showed  two  Japanese 
judo  experts  practicing  their 
art  in  full  motion  wearing  wrist 
watches  under  the  line  “no  mat¬ 
ter  how  you  shake  it,  toss  it,  it 
still  works.”  Creators  and  win¬ 
ners  of  first  prize  in  Puck — The 
Comic  Weekly's  second  annual 
$25,000  Ad  Utopia  Contest  were 
Roger  Purdon,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  creative  director,  and 
Dan  Keefe,  vicepresident  and 
art  director,  of  Interpublic,  Inc. 

( McCann  -  E  rickson ) .  Prizes 
were  a  1961  Dodge  and  Plym¬ 
outh  Station  Wagon. 

Judges  were  John  Orr  Young, 
advertising  consultant;  Walter 
O’Meara,  author  of  ‘“The  Sav¬ 
age  Country”  and  writer  of 
Sunday  comics  campaigns;  and 
Albert  Dome,  illustrator  and 
founder  of  the  Famous  Artists 
School  and  the  Famous  Writers 
School,  Westport,  Conn. 

500  Participants 

More  than  250  teams  of  two, 
500  individuals,  participated  in 
the  contest,  according  to  Daniel 
Carangi,  promotion  manager 
for  Puck. 

“About  half  of  the  entries 
were  in  strip  format,”  Mr.  Ca¬ 
rangi  said. 

Judges  commented  on  the 
authentic  figures  in  the  strip 
done  by  Mr.  Purdon  and  Mr. 
Keefe.  The  strip  gave  a  judo 
lesson  beginning  with  the  hip 
throw.  The  copy  text  went  as 
follows : 

“Better  take  off  that  watch 
before  you  hit  the  mat.” 

“No  need  to.” 

“Why  not?” 

“It’s  a  Timex.” 

In  the  third  panel  one  of  the 
judo  players  is  high  in  the  air, 
and  the  caption  continues: 

“Timex?” 

“Sure,  Timex  can  take  it — 
BANG!” 

“Even  a  hip  throw?” 

“Even  a  hip  throw — BANG!” 

“See  what  I  mean  about 
Timex?” 

The  final  panel  shows  both 
judo  players  rising  to  their  feet 
about  to  make  their  ceremonial 
bow.  In  the  backgpround  is  a 
large  illustration  of  the  watch, 
with  the  tag-line:  “Timex 
watches — shock  proof,  water¬ 
proof,  even  judo  proof!” 

Mr.  Purdon  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Coca-Cola  ac¬ 
count  at  Interpublic. 


Mr.  Keefe  became  associated 
with  McCann- Erickson  in  1929. 

He  has  had  his  paintings  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  and  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art.  For  McC-E  he 
worked  on  the  original  John 
Hancock  Life  Insurance  cam¬ 
paign,  the  “Esso  Research 
Works  Wonders  for  Oil”  and 
“The  Forward  Look”  for  Chrys¬ 
ler. 

Second  Prize 

Winning  second  prize  of  a 
1961  Lancer  and  Valiant  Sedan 
were  John  McClash,  artist,  and 
Robert  Olson,  copy  writer  of 
Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  Inc.  It 
was  coupon  copy,  prepared  for 
Desenex,  an  athlete’s  foot  rem¬ 
edy.  Copy  showed  a  large  foot  in 
pastel  tones  with  the  second  toe 
crossed  over  the  big  toe.  The 
caption:  “Wishing  Won’t  Get 
Rid  of  Athlete’s  Foot.” 

Third  prize  went  to  Roland  E. 
Klinger  and  Richard  Schoch  of 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  for 
an  ad  suggested  for  EVeready 
Flashlight  Batteries,  a  regular 
advertiser  in  comics. 

An  unusual  ad  suggested  for 
TWA  showed  a  photograph  of  a 
baby’s  bottle,  with  the  legend 
stating  “One  Bottle  is  All  Baby 
Needs  Flying  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  by  TWA — 
The  Super-Jet  Line.”  It  won 
fourth  prize  for  Stephen  O. 
Frankfurt  and  Alexander  S. 
Peabody  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc. 

Other  prize  winners  included : 
Bemie  Most  and  Milt  Lowe,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson ;  Richard  W. 
Johnson  and  Eunice  Stunkard, 
Lambert  &  Feasley;  G.  Roger 
Mader  and  Anthony  F.  Isidore, 
Y&R;  John  M.  DeWitt  and  Ray 
Graziani,  Campbell-Ewald  Co.; 
Vic  Martin  and  James  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  Warwick  &  Leger;  George 
F.  Puechner  and  Earl  Seymour, 
A1  Hess  Advertising  Agency 
and  Morrison  Seymour  Adver¬ 
tising,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  and 
Walt  Cohen  and  Jay  Folb,  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 

Craft  Kit  in  Ads 

Morton  Grove,  Ill. 

Monogram  Models,  Inc.,  will 
break  its  heaviest  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  in  30  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  on  Sept.  24, 
(via  Tobias,  O’Neil  &  Gallay 
Inc.,  Chicago).  The  half-page 
.  ads  will  announce  Artorama,  the 
company’s  new  three-dimension¬ 
al  craft  kit. 
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head  man.  chwt.  preMdcnt.  vice  prcaidcnt,  tiesauref.  owner, 
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COPY  THAT  SINGS — ^Tht  promotion  ad  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  is  the  talk  of  the  trade,  began  from  jottings  on  a  pad.  The 
story  of  Prank  Timmons'  creation  is  told  on  Page  38. 


Studebaker  to  Use 
Hi>Fi  Ad  for  Lark 

Studebaker  will  become  the 
first  automobile  manufacturer 
to  use  full  color  preprint  Hi-Fi 
Sept.  22  to  introduce  the  1962 
Lark. 

Orders  are  being  placed  by 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  New 
York,  in  at  least  170  newspa¬ 
pers  with  an  aggregate  circula¬ 
tion  of  30,000,000.  Gordon  Baird 
is  the  account  executive.  Actual 
print  order  for  the  rolls  is  for 
35,000,000,  according  to  Bruce 
H.  Logan,  vicepresident  of  Pre¬ 
print  Corp.,  New  York.  Frank 
Hermes,  director  of  print  media, 
said  space  cost  alone  would 
amount  to  about  $200,000.  Sev¬ 
eral  models  are  shown. 

Another  new  user  of  Hi-Fi 
inserts  in  newspapers  is  Lever 
Brothers,  for  part  of  its  cam¬ 
paign  introducing  “Mrs.  Butter- 
worth’s  Maple  Syrup.”  It  will 
be  a  coupon  ad  and  will  first 
appear  in  the  west  coast  zone. 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  is 
drawing  up  the  schedule. 


Ad  in  Newspaper 
Hits  Sunday  Stores 

Sunday,  Inc.,  a  group  of 
Clevelanders  trying  to  get  busi¬ 
nesses  to  close  on  Sunday,  placed 
a  full-page  ad  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  calling  for  support 
of  its  campaign. 

A  barrage  of  letters,  both  in 
praise  and  in  anger,  has  greeted 
the  ad. 

The  ad  included  a  coupon  and 
asked  persons  in  favor  of  strict 
observance  of  the  Sunday  closing 
laws  to  sign  it  and  mail  it  in. 
Sunday,  Inc.,  reported  gifts  of 
money  for  the  drive. 

• 

Fall  Cheese  Push 

The  Borden  Foods  Company 
has  prepared  a  major  promo¬ 
tional  effort  for  cheeses — a  four- 
month  campaign  that  will  be 
launched  in  September.  More 
than  170  newspapers  will  carry 
a  series  of  ads  featuring  Bor¬ 
den’s  Grated  Parmesan  &  Ro¬ 
mano  Cheese  and  Cream  Cheese 
varieties  in  5-oz.  plastic  dishes. 
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Bureau  ‘Target’  Drive 
Achieving  Success 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Noaring  the  end  of  its  second 
year,  the  Target  Account  Selling 
drive  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  is  achieving  suc¬ 
cess,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr., 
president,  reported  this  week. 

“Very  definitely,”  he  said.  “It 
is  a  highly  successful  program. 
In  addition  to  making  direct 
sales  in  one  out  of  every  three 
presentations,  it  is  getting  a 
strong  newspaper  story  across 
to  hundreds  of  top  executives  of 
the  country’s  leading  firms  and 
their  advertising  agrencies.” 

To  assess  the  present  status 
of  the  drive  that  was  inaugur¬ 
ated  in  September  1959,  Editor 
&  PuBUSHER  reviewed  the  25th 
presentation  of  1961  made  late 
last  month  by  the  BoA  and  a 
sales  team  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

57th  Target 


Objective  in  this  instance,  the 
57th  target  in  two  years  of  the 
$2,000,000-a-year  national  sales 
force  program,  was  the  Carling 
Brewing  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Breweries  are  considered  major 
prospects.  There  are  229  brewer¬ 
ies  in  this  country.  The  top  25 
invest  an  estimated  $72,000,000 
a  year  in  advertising.  Last  year 
breweries  put  $12,625,000  into 
newspaper  space.  The  BoA  con¬ 
siders  that  out  of  the  several 
sales  pitches  that  will  be  directed 
to  brewers,  extremely  useful 
material  is  being  developed  that 
can  and  will  be  put  to  work 
locally  by  newspapers. 

Ed  Falasca,  creative  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  has  a  manual  in  work  now 
that  will  include  highlights  of 
the  presentations,  and  details  on 
the  research.  It  will  be  available 
to  members  in  a  month. 

No  one  at  the  BoA  would  say 
that  more  attention  was  paid  to 
the  Carling  presentation  than  to 
any  of  the  others  that  have  so 
far  reached  51%  of  the  top  100 
advertisers  and  32%  of  the  top 
agencies,  according  to  Jack  P. 
Kauffman,  vicepresident  for 
sales  and  marketing.  He  esti¬ 
mated  the  individual  cost  of  each 
presentation  would  nm  between 
$15,000  and  $20,000  if  all  the 
time  involved  were  considered 
and  more  outside  sources  were 
employed  than  generally  are. 
The  Bureau  does  all  the  art  work 
itself.  The  sales  team  from  the 
AANR  does  a  tremendous 
amount  of  pneliminary  work.  Dr. 
Leo  Bogart,  vicepresident  in 


charge  of  research,  often  en¬ 
gages  outside  firms  to  conduct 
specific  studies  of  interest  to  the 
advertiser  involved. 

‘Extremely  Worth  While’ 

Following  the  presentation, 
Edward  Groetzinger,  Carling’s 
advertising  manager,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PuBUSHER  he  thought  it 
was  “extremely  worth  while  and 
constructive.” 

“I  feel  we  should  have  more 
of  this  type  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  national 
advertisers,”  Mr.  Goetzinger 
said. 

In  the  Case  of  Carling,  some 
interesting  additional  outside 
research  was  completed. 

Dr.  Bogart  has  had  experience 
with  beer  advertising  from  his 
McCann-Erickson  days  as  have 
other  people  in  the  Bureau. 

Together  with  the  sales  team, 
the  idea  was  developed  that 
while  beer  advertisers  generally 
are  inclined  to  look  at  beer 
drinkers  on  a  national  basis, 
there  might  well  be  local 
differences,  calling  for  local  ad 
changes  and  the  flexibility  of 
newspaper  space.  In  some  local¬ 
ities  people  might  like  heavy 
beer,  in  others  light,  or  be  heavy 
beer  drinkers,  or  light  beer 
drinkers.  The  attitude  toward 
beer  drinking  might  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality.  Then  in  some 
places  draft  beer  might  be  more 
popular  than  beer  in  cans  or 
bottles.  It  was  decided  to  explore 


this  possibility,  and  Dr.  Bogart 
said  that  it  paid  off  with  usable 
facts,  when  an  outside  research 
organization  was  put  on  the  job. 

Results  Evaluated 

Carling  had  also  introduced 
its  beer  to  a  new  market,  and 
Avith  the  help  of  the  newspapers 
concerned,  the  BoA  was  able  to 
evaluate  the  results. 

“In  every  case  in  preparing 
target  sales  presentations  we 
are  trying  to  invest  seed  money 
to  explore  specific  marketing 
problems  from  the  newspaper 
point  of  view,”  Dr.  Bogart  said. 
Because  the  facts  uncovered 
often  will  be  most  useful  to  the 
sales  prospect  if  kept  from  com¬ 
petitors,  the  findings  in  the 
Carling  presentation  are  not 
being  made  public. 

Representing  the  BoA  at  the 
Carling  presentation  in  Atlanta 
was  Mr.  Kauffman.  Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb  and  Mr.  Kaufman  gen¬ 
erally  alternate  in  the  field, 
although  they  sometimes  go  to¬ 
gether.  Mr.  Lipscomb  was  in 
charge  when  the  target  was  the 
Narragansett  Brewing  Co., 
Cranston,  R.  I. 

Master  Plan 

Under  the  master  plan  of  the 
program,  a  group  of  area  pub¬ 
lishers  always  participates  when 
the  sales  team  of  the  AANR 
and  the  BoA  zero-in  on  a  target. 
Jack  Tarver,  president  of  the 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Pey¬ 
ton  Anderson,  president  of  the 
Macon  Telegraph  Publishing  Co. 
M.  R.  Ashworth,  publisher,  Co- 


TARSET  ACCOUNT  TEAM — Shown  lined  up  in  back  of  Target  Account 
presentation  books  are  (left  to  right)  Lou  Tannenbaum,  in  charge  of 
Bureau's  target  shots  to  retailers;  Fred  Pitier  of  Jann  &  Kelley  Inc., 
and  national  president  of  AANR;  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  Bureau  presi¬ 
dent;  Jack  Kauffman,  in  charge  of  overall  Target  Account  program; 
Leo  Bogart,  in  charge  of  Target  Account  research;  and  Frank  Kilcheski, 
in  charge  of  Bureau  account  executives. 


lumbus  Ledger,  Enquirer  and 
Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer  and 
W.  S.  Morris,  III,  assistant 
president  of  the  Augusta  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Savannah  News 
Press,  performed  the  honors  on 
this  occasion.  It  included  a 
luncheon  for  the  top  executives 
of  Carling  and  its  agency. 

On  the  firing  line  as  salesmen 
were  Len  DeLoach  of  the  Kelly- 
Smith  Co.,  and  Charles  Crawley, 
of  the  Katz  Agency,  both  head¬ 
quartered  in  Atlanta. 

Liller,  Neal,  Battle  &  Lindsay, 
Inc.,  the  agency,  bills  about  $10,- 
000,000  a  year,  of  which  the 
Carling  appropriation  is  about 
$1,500,000.  (The  national  sales 
force  will  make  a  presentation 
to  any  substantial  account.  There 
are  485  national  advertisers  that 
invest  $1,000,000  or  more  a 
year.) 

After  luncheon  the  entire 
group  went  to  the  agency’s  con¬ 
ference  room.  Attending  for  the 
advertiser  were  Charles  Land- 
reth,  vicepresident  and  regional 
plant  manager;  Dale  Metz,  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing;  Edward 
Groetzinger,  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  A.  J.  Stephenson,  sales 
manager;  and  three  regional 
managers. 

The  agency  was  represented 
by  Peter  Liller,  chairman;  How- 
anl  Axelberg,  vice-president  and 
account  supervisor,  and  A1 
Braseton,  account  executive. 

Mr.  Kauffman  opened  proced- 
ings  and  explained  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  national  sales 
force  program. 

“The  sales  team  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Bureau  spent  more 
than  four  months  preparing  this 
presentation,”  Mr.  Kauffman 
advised  his  audience. 

“During  this  time  we  have 
been  studying  the  beer  industry 
in  general  and  your  business  in 
particular.  We  engaged  outside 
research  organizations  to  con¬ 
duct  some  studies  for  us  which 
we  believe  will  be  of  value  and 
interest  to  you. 

“We  conducted  these  studies 
not  to  be  able  to  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  new  about  the  b^r  busi¬ 
ness,  but  in  hopes  that  we  could 
contribute  to  your  thinking  about 
the  use  of  newspapers. 

“The  publishers  who  are  here 
represent  the  publishers  of  the 
U.S.  We  want  you  to  know  that 
the  newspaper  industry  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  business,  and  we 
are  here  today  to  make  a  specific 
proposal  and  to  ask  for  an 
order.” 

Mr.  Kauffman  introduced  Mr. 
Ahmeety,  Mr.  De  Loach,  and 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Bureau  Drive 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Mr.  Crawley,  and  they  went  to 
work  putting  on  the  show. 

Five  Part  Piteh 

The  presentation  was  divided 
into  five  parts.  First  reviewed 
are  results  of  some  original  beer 
research  conducted  by  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Corp.  In  the  second 
section,  basic  facts  are  given 
about  the  newspaper  medium. 

In  the  third  section  a  special 
research  project  conducted  for 
Carling  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  was 
detailed.  Then  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  a  campaign  in  daily 
newspapers  was  presented  ask¬ 
ing  Carling  to  buy  a  specific 
order.  A  final  display  consisted 
of  about  100  different  beer  ads 
taken  from  papers  all  over  the 
country  and  representing  almost 
as  many  different  brands. 

The  BoA  and  the  AANR  pride 
themselves  on  giving  every  pre¬ 
sentation  a  definite  follow  up. 
Thus  they  are  able  to  report  that 
30%,  one  out  of  every  three,  has 
borne  fruit  in  increased  news¬ 
paper  linage. 

Speaking  for  the  publishers 
who  attended,  Mr.  Morris,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  papers  in  Augusta 
and  Savannah  told  E&P  this 
week: 

‘Vital  Service’ 

“I  feel  that  this  presentation 
was  a  top-flight  job  and  reflects 
credit  on  the  Bureau  and  its 
personnel.  In  this  kind  of  sales 
work,  the  Bureau  is  performing 
a  vital  service  for  the  entire 
newspaper  industry.  It  is  a  well 
thought  out  program,  was  scien¬ 
tifically  developed,  and  expertly 
delivered. 

“The  Carling  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany’s  officials  seemed  to  be 
pleased  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  was  taking  such  an  inter¬ 
est  in  them  and  their  problems. 
They  asked  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  which  indicated  that  their 
favorable  reaction  was  sincere.” 

Mr.  Ashworth,  commenting 
that  it  was  his  first  experience 
attending  such  a  presentation, 
declared  he  thought  it  was  a 
“splendid  job.” 

“It  was  well  organized  and  I 
am  certain  impressive  to  the 
Carling  executives,”  he  said.  He 
told  of  receiving  a  letter  of 
appreciation  from  the  general 
manager  of  the  brewery  com¬ 
mending  the  presentation. 

“What  concerned  me  was  the 
fact  that  the  Carling  people  told 
us  this  was  the  first  time  they 
had  ever  heard  such  a  presenta¬ 
tion  from  the  newspapers  as  a 
national  advertising  medium. 
Why?  Is  what  I  want  to  know. 
If  the  Bureau  needs  more  staff. 


MERCHANDISING  SUPPORT — Newspaper  advertising  in  Northern 
California  for  Early  Times  Kentucky  Bourbon  got  some  effective  mer¬ 
chandising  support  recently  when  the  cars  of  the  San  Francisco  News- 
Call  Bulletin  carried  car-top  signs  promoting  Early  Times  Distillery 
Co.'s  product.  Richard  Solivan  (left),  Northern  California  sales  manager 
for  Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp.,  and  Jim  Claymore  of  the  News-Call 
Bulletin,  examine  one  of  the  three-color  cards. 


I’m  sure  that  can  be  arranged. 
They  also  said  that  when  news¬ 
papers  get  a  schedule,  that  is  the 
last  we  hear  from  them,  whereas 
TV  and  radio  salesmen  live  with 
the  account,  report  to  us  on  how 
it  is  doing  —  in  other  words, 
follow  through.  We  should  do 
more  of  this.  We  have  been  rest¬ 
ing  on  our  oars  too  long.  We 
have  been  too  sure  of  ourselves. 
We  need  more  and  more  of  this 
type  of  hard  selling.” 

Currently  the  creative  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  BoA  is  turning  out 
presentations  like  the  one  for 
Carling  at  a  rate  of  one  every 
eight  days.  Each  takes  about  a 
half  hour  to  show  to  prospects. 
About  150  are  in  work  now,  and 
it  is  expected  that  50  will  be 
showm  to  prospective  advertisers 
before  the  year  ends. 

Upcoming  Targets 

Soon  to  be  presented  are 
advertising  recommendations  for 
Tidewater  Oil  Company,  Bulova, 
and  Alcoa.  Other  beer  accounts 
that  should  be  on  target  in  1961 
are  Stroh’s,  Schmidt’s,  Burger- 
meister,  Anheuser  Busch,  Ballen- 
tine,  and  Jax. 

Oil  companies  for  which  pre¬ 
sentations  are  now  being  devel¬ 
oped  include  Phillips  Petroleum 
and  Amoco.  Specific  newspaper 
campaigns  are  being  suggested 
for  the  Chrysler  Corp.  and  the 
Studebaker  Corp.  Newspaper 
audience  studies  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  general 
automotive  advertisers  and  spe¬ 
cifically  for  Procter  &  Gamble. 
Among  pharmaceuticals  that  are 
being  given  attention  in  the 
program  are  Vick  Chemical, 
Bristol-Myers  (Bufferin), 
Whitehall  Laboratories,  Carter 
Products. 

Color  Presentation 

A  color  presentation  is  in 
work,  and  a  sports  survey  for 


Gillette. 

Naturally  foods  are  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  careful  study  for  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  that  will 
be  made  in  subsequent  presen¬ 
tations.  Among  the  food  com¬ 
panies  which  will  be  brought 
into  range  of  these  newspaper 
seige  guns  are  Interstate  Baking, 
Continental  Baking,  General 
Foods  for  Yuban  and  Swans- 
down.  Standard  Brands,  Ralston 
Purina,  California  Packing  Co., 
Stokely  Van-Camp,  Florida  Cit¬ 
rus,  H.  J.  Heinz,  Hunt  Foods, 
and  General  Mills. 

Quite  a  few  advertisers  with 
local  retail  outlets  are  considered 
a  part  of  this  newspaper  nation¬ 
al  sales  program.  Among  them 
are  Montgomery  Ward,  Robert 
Hall,  and  Sears,  Roebuck.  Com¬ 
pleted  and  already  shown  is  a 
sales  building  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  for  Western  Auto.  It  was 
designed  to  counteract  a  trend 
away  from  newspaper  space  to 
the  use  of  circulars. 

Another  presentation  in  this 
area  was  recently  made  to 
Gallenkemps  on  the  West  Coast. 
• 

Publishers  Unite 
As  ‘(Georgia  Group’ 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Management  of  Augusta,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Macon,  and  Savannah 
newspapers  met  here  to  map 
plans  for  distribution  and  ad¬ 
vertising  of  nationally-marketed 
products  in  Central  and  South 
Georgia. 

Known  as  the  Georgia  Group, 
and  covering  a  96-county  area 
said  to  contain  more  than  half 
the  slate’s  population,  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  represented  by  "The 
Branham  Company. 

Newspapers  in  the  group  are 
the  Augusta  Chronicle-Herald, 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer,  Ma¬ 
con  Telegraph  and  News,  and 
the  Savannah  News  Press. 


AD-lines 

Bv  RoImtI  B.  Mclnlvre 


Leo  j.  Turner,  director  of  I’R 
for  BBDO,  recently  charged  the 
nation’s  businessmen  with  the 
responsibility  of  “speaking  up  at 
every  opportunity  to  sell  the  ad¬ 
vantages”  which  this  country  lias 
derived  from  a  national  philoso¬ 
phy  of  salesmanship. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

One  of  the  truths  behind  the 
growth  (d  our  country,  Mr. 
Turner  said,  is  that  we  have 
been  a  nation  of  salesmen.  It 
continues  to  Ite  the  self-same 
salesmanship,  he  said,  which  en¬ 
ables  us  to  take  fantastic  strides 
toward  the  future  and  an  even- 
more-improved  standard  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

“A  priceless  ingredient  in  oiir 
national  structure  has  been  our 
talent  for  marketing  the  fruits  of 
invention  and  hard  work — Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  sold  France  on 
America.  The  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  which  merely  set 
down  in  writing  what  pei>ple 
already  felt  in  their  hearts,  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  sales 
tools  in  our  history.  John  Jay 
and  .Alexander  Hamilton  helped 
sell  an  indestructible  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  the  .American  people.” 
Mr.  Turner  said. 

.According  to  BBDO's  PR 
chief,  the  generation  just  now 
reaching  maturity  pursues  a 
“scientific  purple  carpet  unfurl¬ 
ing  into  the  sky”  to  glory.  “They 
forget.”  he  said  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  road  can  reach  no  higher 
than  the  marketing  stairway 
built  by  the  men  who  sell.  They 
fail  to  realize  that  technology 
can  progress  no  faster  than 
interest  and  enthusiasm  can  l)e 
created  in  the  marketplace.” 

He  urged  that  “this  vacuum 
of  polite  silence”  be  filled  with 
the  salesmanship  so  often  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  growth  of  our  na¬ 
tion  and  the  growth  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  community. 

*  '  *  » 

“We  must  speak  up  at  every 
opportunity.  We  must  take  every 
opportunity  to  sell  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  by  the  public 
from  this  national  philosophy  of 
salesmanship.  We  must  speak  up 
with  the  basic  facts  when  selling 
and  advertising  are  criticized 
within  our  hearing,”  he  said. 

He  empasized  that  “sjwaking 
up”  is  not  a  clamoring  gong  that 
marks  the  passing  day  and  is 
heard  no  more.  “It  is  the  ticking 
of  a  well-wound  clock  that  sig¬ 
nals  all  is  well,”  he  said.  “When 
the  ticking  is  not  heard,  it  is 
easy  to  become  convinced  the 
pendulum  no  longer  swings,  the 
hands  no  longer  move  and 
the  clock  no  longer  runs.” 
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This  bell  represents 

LIBERTY 


This  bell  represents 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune  •  Alhambra  Post 
Advocate  •  Burbank  Daily  Review  •  Culver  City  Evening  Star-News  • 
Glendale  News-Press  •  Monrovia  News-Post  •  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  * 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard  •  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 


ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  •  Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora  Beacon 
News  •  Elgin  Courier-News  •  Joliet  Herald-News 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC 


Court  Guards 
Trademark  in 
National  Ads 


War  Scare 
Ads  in  Denver 
Denounced 


Baltimore  principle  in  the  case,  Judge  Denver,  Colo, 

The  F ederal  Court  here  has  Thomson  repeated  the  rule  that  Advertising  representatives  of 
issued  an  injunction  order  to  the  right  to  use  a  trademark  can  Denver  newspapers  have 
protect  the  trademark  SCOTT  be  transferred  only  with  the  denounced  war  scare  advertising 
(with  a  musical  note  running  “good  will  of  the  business  in  and  have  agreed  to  get  advice 
through  the  O)  as  a  symbol  of  which  the  mark  is  used.”  from  Civil  Defense  authorities 

high  quality  in  hi-fi  radio  and  «  on  questionable  advertisements, 

television  sets  and  parts.  l  T  •  Meeting  with  W.  Dan  Bell, 

An  important  element  in  the  CrrftlUllflr  IjIHC  general  manager  o^the  Denver 

case  was  the  court’s  finding  that  "  '  ‘  —  • 

a  company,  which  had  asserted  a 
right  to  use  the  trademark,  had 
discontinued  national  adver¬ 
tising  of  products  under  that 
name.  Meanwhile,  the  original 
owner  of  the  trademark  had 
engaged  in  an  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  national  scale  and 
planned  an  even  wider  effort  to 

market  consoles  and  component  newspaper  reproduction.  This 
parts  under  the  respected  name,  process  reproduces  any  photo- 
The  plaintiff  was  H.  H.  Scott,  artwork  in  line  form, 

Inc.,  formed  by  Herman  Hosmer  superior  to  half-tone 

Scott,  an  electronic  engineer  who  reproduction  m  ^ny  wa^  and 
patented  numerous  components  ide^ly  suited  for  ROP  r^ 
for  radio-phonographs  and  other 
audio-reproduction  equipment. 

the  Fertig  agency.  It  reduces 
Sign  of  Quality  manufacturing  time  by  more 

.  than  a  third.  And  the  savings 
Chief  Judge  Thomson,  who  basic  photoengraving  costs 
granted  the  order,  observed  that  offset  the  cost  of  art  prepara- 
the  public  had  come  to  accept  tjon.” 

SCOTT  trademark  items  as  Dweloped  by  a  European 
being  of  the  highest  grade.  phototechnician,  the  process  re- 

But  another  company,  Scc^  produces  the  continuous  tones  of 
Radio  Laboratories,  Inc.,  created  ^  color  photogfraph  in  a  granu- 
by  an  Australian,  E.  H.  Scott,  pattern.  The  pattern  for 
came  into  the  market  with  radio-  each  color  is  produced  in  posi- 
phonograph  consoles  and,  in  t,iye  fjjnj  form — eliminating  the 
time,  with  a  rapidly  changing  expense  of  photoengjravers’  neg- 
hi-fi  market,  went  into  ^  bank-  atives  and  separation  time, 
ruptcy.  A  group  consisting  of  Electrotyping  or  matting  costs 
the  owners  of  Liberty  Music  are  also  reduced. 

Shops,  Inc.  of  New  York  Where  shrinkage  occurs,  off- 
acquired  the  Scott  trademark  in  register  problems  are  less  ap- 
a  bankruptcy  sale  and  used  it  parent  than  in  the  halftone 
in  connection  with  consoles  process, 
which  contained  components  • 

from  several  manufacturers.  u  r-  i 

“The  components,”  the  court  O-Month  Color 
said,  “were  generally  selected  Linage  Up  7.6% 
from  their  cheap  lines.”  jjOP 

When  H.  H.  Scott  learned  of  papers  showed  a  7.6%  gain  for 
the  retail  sales  of  such  consoles  the  first  half  of  the  year,  com- 


Pattern  Used 
For  ROP  Color 


IN  PENNA^ 


DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAINS 
SERVE  THE  S  AREAS 
bu  SINGLE  WAREHOUSING! 


TOTM.OF  ttCKMMNNA  AMO  LUZERNC  COUNTIES  IN 
SRDS  CONSUMER  MARKETS-FEB.  6,1961 


GIVES  YOU  THE  MOST  DOMINATING 
COVERAGE  IN  LACKAWAWMACOUWIY! 


SAWYER.FERGUSON.vrALXER  COAWANY,  INC 

NtHontl  li0pr9$9oUthfms 

MWTOM  CHICA«0  NMUOflTHtA  PITROfT 
AAANU  LOS  ANMUS  SAN  HANCISCO 


FLONG 


TIME 


A  NEWSPAPFR 

heads  the  list  of  places  where 
saving  time  is  absolutely  essential. 
Every  minute  saved  in  production  not 
only  cuts  costs  but  also  brings 
later  news  to  the  reader. 


Super  Flongs  do  this.  They 
save  time  in  the  stereotyping 
department  by  eliminating  the 
need  for  hand-packing  — 
and  their  adequate  space  depth 
produces  a  clean-printing  plate. 


By  saving  time.  Super  Flongs 

save  money  —  and  offer  a  distinct  ^ 

competitive  “late  news” 

advantage  to  the  newspaper  which  uses  them, 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  191  1 


E  &  P 
CITATION 

For  Effective 
Newspaper 
Advertising 


ride  in  man-size<l  comfort!” 

•  “INSIST  on  the  cah  with 
the  Checker  Border  .  . 

•  “HAIL  the  cab  with  the 
Checker  Border  .  . 

•  “CHOOSE  your  ride! 
WAIT  for  the  cab  with  the 
Checker  Border  .  . 


New  Yorkers,  including  thou¬ 
sands  of  commuters,  are  by  now 
fully  aware  they  have  a  choice 
in  taxi  cabs  and  can  ride  in 
comfort  and  safety  in  the  roomy 
Checker  Cabs  whose  “no  bump, 
no  hump,  no  thump”  virtues 
hav'e  been  fully  exi)loite<l  in 
newspaper  ads. 

This  summer’s  advertising 
campaign  was  designed  by 
Checker  Motors  Sales  Corp.,  to 
put  Checker  first  in  the  minds 
of  cab  riders  in  a  city  where 
nearly  12,000  cabs  compete  for 
the  customer’s  fare.  The  current 
three-ads-a-week  program  began 
last  June  12  and  continues  into 
September,  using  poster-like 
copy  with  a  single  word  head¬ 
line  to  attract  attention. 

Influx  of  Cunipacis 

While  Checker  Cabs  have  for 
years  enjoyed  a  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  cab  riders, 
operators  have  been  faced  in 
recent  years  with  stock  car 
companies  pushing  more  aggres¬ 
sively  into  the  New  York  City 
cab  business.  In  recent  months, 
there  has  been  an  added  influx 
of  compact  cars  entering  the 
cab  field.  A  ride  in  a  compact 
costs  just  as  much  as  a  ride  in  a 
more  comfortable  cab. 

The  situation  had  reached  the 
point  where  New  York  news¬ 
papers  were  asking  editorially, 

“Where  are  our  roomy  cabs?” 

Checker  provided  the  answer 
in  the  current  newspaper  ad 
series  by  dramatically  offering  Chicago,  for  a  newspaper  cam- 
the  cab  rider  a  better  deal  at  no  paign  that  would  tell  Checker’s 
added  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  story  graphically  and  emphati- 
demonstrating  to  cab  operators  cally.  The  Baker  agency,  in 
the  value  of  this  kind  of  com-  turn,  came  up  with  hard-hitting, 
fortable  service  for  their  pas-  easy-to-read  series  of  ads.  One 
sengers.  In  fact,  about  every  word  headlines  read  like  this: 
third  ad  reminded  the  reader  •  “FLAG  the  cab  with  the 
that  the  owners,  operators  and  Checker  Border  ...  NO  BUMP 
<lrivers  of  the  “cabs  with  the  of  hat  or  head  getting  in  or  out 
Checker  Border”  have  made  an  ...  NO  HUMP  on  floor  to 
investment  in  the  “comfort,  stumble  over  .  .  .  NO  THUMP 


and  o  to  10  per  cent  in  radio.” 

At  the  present  time.  Checker 
Motors  is  in  about  oO  markets, 
including  20  major  marketing 
areas  in  the  East,  .Midwest  and 
now  in  the  South,  introducing 
the  Checker  Marathon  and 
Checker  Superba,  using  1,0(M) 
and  .’iOO-line  announcement  ad.s. 


lUln^ttee.  owl 


A  Morning  Campaign 


^oWmore  r*. 


‘‘While  Checker  Motors  has 

been  insnufucturin^  CBbs  for  40  Penny  for  penny,  mite  for  mde.  your  best  buy  The 

years,  Checker  is  a  relatively  Checker  is  the  taxi  tested  car  provcr 

company  in.  the  passenger  inbiltionsof  mites  of  taxicab  operation  for  comfort, 

car  field,”  he  continued.  “Here  «on^y  d^ndabN^^lyofoperalKin.a^long.,^ 

’  Checker  IS  the  sensible  car  you  have  been  waiting 

a^ain  we  have  primarily  cen-  tor.  come  m  to  see  it  now 

tered  our  advertising  around  jEST  DRIVE  IT  TODAY!  TRADE  NOW  &  SAVE 
newspapers,  spending  approxi- 
mateiy  75  per  cent  of  Checker’s 
ad  budget  in  newspapers,  with 

15  to  20  per  cent  in  direct  mail  Reason-why  copy  for  cars 
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presses,  and  this  includes  web  offset,  are  too  big  an  investment  for  the 
small  publisher  or  commercial  shop  unless  they  are  designed  for  future 
needs  as  well  as  present... tliat’s  why  Hoe  Lithomaster  units  are  part  of  a 
building-block  system... so  that  you  can  stack  units  one  on  another  to  add 
new  page  capacity,  even  without  new  floor  space... or  install  color  cylinders 
to  offer  your  advertisers  or  customers  spot  color  printing,  without  reduc¬ 
ing  the  normal  black-and-white  page  capacity  of  your  press...  Lithomaster 
has  many  other  potentialities,  too... ask  your  Hoe  representative  about 
them...R.  Hoe  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York 

HOE 


Agency  League  Hails 
L.  I.  Press  Contract 

Cancellation  of  two  renewal 
provisions  in  the  Long  Island 
Press  contract  was  hailed  this 
week  as  a  major  achievement  in 
streamlining  newspaper-adver¬ 
tiser  relationships  by  Louis  E.. 
Reinhold,  chairman  of  the 
League  of  Advertising  Agencies’ 
media  relations  committee. 

The  clauses  had  stipulated 
that  contracts  would  automatic¬ 
ally  be  renewed  for  a  period  of 
one  year  at  the  end  of  each 
yearly  period  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  unless  three  month’s  notice 
in  writing  was  given  before  the 
end  of  the  contract  year.  An 
additional  clause  contained  a 
breech  of  agreement  stipulation 
which  imposed  a  fine  if  the  con¬ 
tract  was  not  cancelled  according 
to  the  regulation. 

The  League  pointed  out  to  the 
paper  that  the  two  clauses  were 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  good 
newspaper-advertiser  relation¬ 
ships  and  requested  cancellation 
of  the  clauses.  According  to  Mr. 
Reinhold,  the  newspaper  has 
assured  the  League  and  all 
advertisers  that  the  new  contract 
has  been  revised  and  does  not 
include  the  two  clauses. 

• 

Advertising  Academy 
Membership  Increased 

Membership  in  the  American 
Academy  of  Advertising  during 
the  past  year  jumped  from  123 
to  241,  according  to  the  final 
report  of  Billy  I.  Ross,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Houston  Journalism 
School,  outgoing  national  dean 
of  the  Academy.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Dan  Warner  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washingfton. 


Oklahoma  State  University,  will 
shortly  publish  results  of  a 
study  of  schools  offering  a  major 
progn*am  in  advertising. 

• 

Canadian  Dailies’  Up 
National  Linage  14% 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  dailies  increased 
their  national  advertising  linage 
by  14%  for  a  total  of  $18,158,- 
450,  in  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year,  according  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  linage  audits  of  Elliott- 
Haynes  Ltd.,  here. 

Weekend  paper  affiliates  of  the 
dailies  dropped  their  total 
national  advertising  linage  by 
4.8%  in  the  same  period  for  a 
total  of  $6,482,940. 

Automotive  national  adver¬ 
tisers  were  largest  group  using 
dailies  in  the  January- April 
1961  period,  accounting  for 
$5,134,375,  with  foods  and  food 
product  advertisers  next  with 
$2,117,619.  This  group  was 
largest  national  advertiser  in 
the  weekend  papers  with  $2,872,- 
372  in  this  period. 

• 

Katz  Moves  Keeney 
To  L.  A.  Ofl&ce 

Rodney  Keeney  has  been 
transferred  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  the  Katz  Agency, 
Inc.,  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  become  manager 
of  the  firm’s  newspaper  division 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  replaces 
Daniel  Nielsen  who  has  resigned. 

Norman  G.  Andrus  Jr.,  who 
had  been  on  the  retail  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Katz  San  Francisco 
staff  to  replace  Rod  Keeney. 


9  of  10  Homes 
Boast  TV  Sets 

Nine  out  of  10  U.  S.  house¬ 
holds  (89.4%)  had  TV  sets  in 
May  1961,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  just  released  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation. 

The  report,  entitled  "National 
Survey  of  Television  Sets  in 
U.  S.  Households  —  May  1961," 
is  the  eighth  in  a  series  started 
in  June  1955.  It  is  based  on  data 
obtained  from  the  Current  Popu¬ 
lation  Survey  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
ARF. 

The  May  1961  survey  esti¬ 
mates  there  are  47,720,000  U.  S. 
households  with  TV  sets.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  more 
than  42,000,000  television  house¬ 
holds  since  April  1950  when 
only  5,000,000  had  sets. 

For  the  first  time,  the  May 
1961  survey  found  more  house¬ 
holds  with  two  or  more  sets 
than  with  no  television.  One  out 
of  every  eight  TV  households, 
or  6,388,000,  are  multi-set  house¬ 
holds. 

There  are  over  one  million 
more  television  sets  in  house¬ 
holds  than  the  total  number  of 
households.  The  47,720,000  tele¬ 
vision  households  (which  in¬ 
clude  the  6,388,000  multi-set 
households)  have  54,7  million 
television  sets.  Thus,  since  June 
1955  when  the  survey  series  was 
started,  television  sets  have  in¬ 
creased  by  21.4  million. 

In  May  1961,  164  million  per¬ 
sons,  or  92.5%  of  the  177  mil¬ 
lion  household  population  were 
members  of  television  house¬ 
holds. 


Checker  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

erally  start  with  run-of-paper 
position  and  shift  over  to  the 
financial  sections  of  news¬ 
papers.” 

Like  some  of  its  competitors, 
Checker  goes  in  for  detailed 
reason-why  copy  to  tell  about 
important  features  and  utilizes 
bold  headlines  to  attract  reader 
attention,  such  as: 

“Next  Month  Every  American 
Car  Except  One  Will  Be  Out¬ 
dated  .  .  .” 

“The  new  Checker  BUILT  to 
Carry  a  Kindergarten  .  .  .”  (for 
Checker’s  station  wagon). 

“CHECKER  Only  Car  BUILT 
to  Last  200,000  Miles  .  .  .’’ 

Tells  Why  Newspapers 

Asked  to  express  his  adver¬ 
tising  philosophy  about  the  use 
of  newspapers  as  a  primary 
medium,  Mr.  Brichta,  long  ex¬ 
perienced  on  their  value,  told 
E&P,  “When  you  sell  at  the 
retail  level  you  have  to  use 
newspapers.” 

“Anyone  who  is  retail- 
orient^  knows  the  value  of 
newspapers  because  the  right 
kind  of  newspaper  ads  speak 
with  authority  and  believeability. 
In  fact,  the  printed  word  seems 
to  have  more  authority  than 
does  the  spoken  word  in  the 
minds  of  many  consumers,  who 
often  complain  about  the  ‘nag¬ 
ging  commercials’  in  broadcast 
media.  We  have  found  that  news¬ 
paper  ads,  generally  speaking, 
are  in  the  right  kind  of  climate 
for  consumer  acceptance.” 

• 

Named  Ad  Manager 


The  Academy  was  organized 
in  1959  to  stimulate  exchange  of 
advertising  information  between 
educators  and  practitioners 
(E&P,  June  13,  ’59,  page  65). 

Mr.  Ross  reported  that  the 
Academy’s  research  committee 
under  Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen, 


•  A  national  campaign  em¬ 
bracing  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  will  be,  launched  soon  on 
behalf  of  American  Safety 
Razor  (3o.’s  new  Gem  Premium 
Single  Edge  Blade  (via  Benton 
&  Bowles,  Inc.). 


Ad  Execs  Named 

Montreal 
Le  Nouveau  Journal,  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  as  a  daily  by 
September  5,  has  announced 
three  advertising  appointments. 
Georges  Robitaille  will  be  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising.  He  is  vice- 


Philadelphia 
Edwin  M.  Reynolds,  veteran 
Philadelphia  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  News  of  Greater 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Reynolds  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  Y.  Carter  who 
has  joined  the  national  adver- 


president  of  Le  Publicity-Club 
de  Montreal  and  a  member  of 
the  Advertising  and  Sales  Exec¬ 
utive  Club  and  the  American 
Marketing  Association.  Rene  S. 
Bourbonnais  will  be  advertising 
manager  (retail).  Pierre  Bes¬ 
sette  will  be  advertising  manager 
(classified). 

• 

•  A  quarter-page  ad,  15th  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York  series 
of  public  awareness  ad  mes¬ 
sages,  has  been  distributed  in 
mat  and  proof  form  to  all  local 
affiliated  branches  for  newspa¬ 
per  placement  throughout  New 
York  States.  The  theme:  “Don’t 
Neglect  Hay  Fever.” 


tising  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  as  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  Chamber  News, 
Mr.  Reynolds  served  as  an 
account  executive  with  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

• 

Series  on  Families 

Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Burlington  Free  Press, 
morning  daily,  has  announced  a 
series  of  stories  and  pictures  to 
feature  Vermont’s  largest  fam¬ 
ilies.  Inviting  entries,  the  daily 
remarked:  “If  the  number  is 
smaller  than  10  do  not  write  us, 
because  we  are  looking  for 
unusually  large  families  from 
one  marriage.” 
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AMOTHER  quality  MAT  FOR  NEWSPAPER  REPRODUCTION 

JUST  DEVELOPED  BY  CERTIFIED 


BE  OUR  GUEST!  TRY  THE  WONDER¬ 
FUL  NEW  CERTIFIED  PINK  COMAT 

ORDER  A  CASE  OR  A  COMPLIMENTARY  PACK/^E  OF 

SAMPLES.  ONE  OF  OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  WILL  CALL 

AND  HELP  YOU  GET  OPTIMUM  RESULTS  FROM  THE 

COMATS.  STEREOTYPERS  WHO  TRY  THEM  ARE^^HU- 

SIASTIC  OVER  THE  RESULTS. 

TELEPHONE:  MURRAY  HILL  2-6112 


m.  : 


Code  Seeks  End 
Of  Phony  Ads 

Miami,  Fla. 

Elimination  of  fraudulent,  un¬ 
ethical  and  otherwise  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising  in  the  public 
press  and  other  media  will  be 
the  objective  of  a  Miami  Adver¬ 
tising  Code.  The  new  code  has 
been  jointly  adopted  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Greater  Mi¬ 
ami,  the  Better  Business  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Miami-Dade  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Greater  Miami. 

Complaints  about  unethical 
and  misleading  advertising  will 
be  reviewed  by  the  Miami  Ad¬ 
vertising  Code  Committee;  and 
immediately  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  advertiser  and  the 
medium  carrying  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  with  a  request  for  coop¬ 
eration  in  compliance  with  the 
Code. 

If  this  action  does  not  prove 
effective,  a  delegation  from  the 
Advertising  Code  Committee 
will  personally  call  upon  the 
offending  advertiser. 

If  necessary,  additional  steps 
will  be  taken  including  contact¬ 
ing  the  State  Attorney’s  Office 


which  has  pledged  its  full  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Committee;  and 
referral  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  other  regula¬ 
tory  agencies. 

• 

Dallas  News  Offers 
Readership  Study 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Six  Nelson  Readership  Re¬ 
ports,  covering  general  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Dalian  Morning 
News,  will  be  conducted  by  Carl 
J.  Nelson  Research,  Inc. 

Each  national  ad  in  the  six 
issues  of  300  lines  and  over  in 
size  will  carry  readership  rat¬ 
ings,  including  over-all  noting 
figure  for  the  ad,  plus  reader- 
ship  ratings  for  the  headlines, 
pictures  and  copy  blocks  within 
the  ad.  The  dates  for  the  study 
are  Sept.  1;  Nov.  11,  1961;  Jan. 
15;  March  28;  and  May  3,  1962. 

An  advertiser  appearing  in 
the  study  will  get  his  own 
readership  data  free.  A  copy  of 
the  entire  issue,  showing  all 
national  ads  of  300  lines  and 
over,  will  be  available  on  request 
for  $50,  six  full  reports  for 
$275.  The  base  for  readership 
percentages  will  be  150  men  and 
150  women  interviewed  on  a 
random  basis  in  the  Dallas  ABC 
City  Zone. 


Cleaner! 


You’ll  always  get  cleaner,  sharper  reproduction 
when  you  have  SPHEREKOTE  Brand  Drawsheets 
and  Blankets  on  your  presses.  That’s  because  of 
the  unique  glass  surface  that  resists  ink  transfer, 
reduces  problems  of  first  impression  offset.  And, 
this  tough,  long-lasting  glass  surface  can  take  the 
high  speed  beating  and  chewing  of  type  and 
sharp  leaders.  Underneath  is  a  resilient,  quick¬ 
recovering  base  that  gives  you  a  perfect,  uniform 
impression  surface  run  after  run. 

Want  more  information?  .  .  .  samples?  ...  a 
demonstration?  Write,  wire,  or  call  3M  Printing 
Products  Division,  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturingCompany,900BushAve.,St.Paul6,Minn. 


SPHEREKOTE  PRODUCTS 


BRAND 


PRINTING 

PROOUaS 

DIVISION 


ST.  PAUL  6.  MINNESOTA 


‘Burgie’  Beer 
Switches  to 
Newspapers 

San  Francisco 
A  shift  from  air  media  to 
newspapers  is  being  accomp¬ 
lished  by  the  Burgermeister 
Brewing  Corporation  with  the 
appearance  of  sev’en-column 
copy. 


Wl^  Burgie  puts  -.ta  ji  _  on  every  barrelhead 


Bofgetiimstef?' 

The  transition  was  effected  in 
California  and  in  key  western 
markets  for  “Burgie”  beer.  The 
first  release,  highly  illustrated, 
explained  why  Burgie  “puts 
extra  cash  on  ev'ery  barrelhead.” 

The  new  newspaper  schedule 
will  extend  through  the  end  of 
this  year,  it  was  learned  at  of¬ 
fices  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.  The  agency’s 
local  offices  have  handled  the 
San  Francisco  -  headquartered 
brewing  company’s  account 
since  1954. 

Extensive  .Schedule 


BBDO  merely  described  the 
newspaper  schedule  as  signifi¬ 
cant,  but  it  was  learned  that  72 
newspapers  will  receive  13 
weekly  releases.  The  “A”  sched¬ 
ule  calls  for  advertisements  of 
23,660  lines  each. 

The  shift  itself  was  based  on 
basic  policy  which  has  always 
been  followed  in  handling  the 
Burgie  account,  it  was  explained 
by  Lou  Rolle,  BBDO’s  account 
executive. 

The  agency’s  general  attitude 
has  been  to  develop  a  story  and 
decide  the  medium  best  suited 
to  give  that  story.  In  this  series, 
it  was  felt  that  newspapers 
would  prove  to  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  medium,  Mr.  Rolle  said. 

Burgie’s  advertising  has  been 
a  special  objective  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 


A  special  presentation  was 
made  more  than  a  year  ago 
which  the  representativ’es  titled : 
“Now  Burgie- Biggest  in  tlie 
West.”  The  presentation  was 
developed  by  a  special  committee 
chairmaned  by  M.  L.  Applegate, 
Hearst  Advertising  Service. 

In  its  newly-launched  cam¬ 
paign,  a  different  theme  is  being 
utilized  by  Burgermeister,  for 
which  Leslie  A.  Mullins  is 
advertising  manager. 

Copy  stresses  the  value  of 
quality,  pointing  out  that  to 
brew  a  light  beer  Burgie  spends 
“almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
industry  average  for  the  choice 
of  brewing  grain  that  makes 
beer  light  naturally,” 

This  costs  extra  cash  on  the 
barrelhead,  the  campaign  opener 
explained. 

Burgermeister’s  markets  in¬ 
clude  10  states. 


Marine  Helped 
In  Pension  Plea 

Washington 

The  teamwork  of  correspon¬ 
dent  and  congressman  helped  to 
right  a  social  injustice. 

Joseph  Young,  a  Washington 
Star  writer,  and  Representative 
Joel  T.  Broyhill  (R-Va)  joined 
forces.  Young  providing  the 
publicity  and  Broyhill  the  pres¬ 
sure,  to  have  President  Kennedy 
reinstate  a  $283  a  month  pension 
to  a  retired  Marine  hero. 

The  pension  was  canceled 
after  the  passage  of  the  Hiss 
Act  which  prohibites  pensions 
to  any  federal  or  military  em¬ 
ployee  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  government. 

Mr.  Young  drew  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Marine’s  case  and 
the  inequities  in  the  Hiss  Act 
with  a  Feb.  23  article  in  his 
“Federal  Spotlight”  column.  The 
Marine  had  been  convicted  and 
punished  for  a  minor  theft  from 
a  PX.  This  did  not  affect  his 
military  career,  however,  for  he 
retired  years  later  with  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Commandant. 

Just  the  same  his  pension  was 
removed  and  he  incurred  a 
$20,000  debt  to  the  government 
for  pension  money  received  be¬ 
fore  the  Hiss  Act  was  passed. 

After  the  Marine  had  applied 
for  pardon  last  winter,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  the  Marine’s  Congress¬ 
man,  began  peppering  the 
Justice  Department  and  the 
Armed  Services  with  letters  and 
phone  calls.  Mr.  Young  wrote 
up  the  situation  in  his  column. 

President  Kennedy  granted  a 
pardon  and  restored  the  pension 
recently.  Mr.  Broyhill  is  draft¬ 
ing  a  private  bill  to  cancel  the 
debt. 
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IT’S  BOUND  TO  BE  BETTER  WITH 


STEEL  STRAPPING 


New  Model  12  steel  strapping  machine 
prevents  $1000  a  week  in  shipping  costs 


When  the  Castro  regime  banned  the  printing 
of  Time  Magazine  in  Cuba,  W.  R.  Bean  &  Son, 
Inc.  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  got  the  job.  “We 
welcomed  the  new  business  but  the  shipping 
deadlines  that  came  with  it  were  almost  im- 
|)ossible,”  says  Vice-President  W.  R.  Bean  II. 
“In  addition  to  our  regular  workload,  we  had 
to  print  and  bind  92,000  copies  of  Latin 
America  Time  and  Bohemia  Libre,  an  anti- 
Castro  weekly.  To  get  the  magazines  to  our 
distribution  points  on  time,  we  frequently 
had  to  rush  them  by  air,  and  each  week 
it  cost  us  $1000  more  than  our  normal  truck 
shipments.  Our  Model  12  steel  strapping 
machine  was  binding  more  than  its  share  but 
the  workload  was  just  too  much.  We  needed 
another  strapping  machine  fast.’’ 

A  call  to  U.  S.  Steel  Supply  in  Chicago 
brought  a  new  Model  12  the  very  next  day. 
W.  R.  Bean  hasn’t  missed  a  deadline  since. 
The  two  machines  bind  about  3000  various¬ 
sized  bundles  every  week  with  18J^-gauge 
USS  Round  Steel  Strapping.  The  tight,  com¬ 
pact  bundles  have  eliminated  complaints  that 
developed  when  the  old  rope-tied  packages 
broke  or  worked  loose  before  they  reached 
destinations  deep  in  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Find  out  how  the  Model  12  can  cut 
costs  and  speed  production  in  your  operation. 
Send  the  coupon. 


U.  S.  Steel  Supply 
Division  of 
United  States  Steei 


U.  S.  steel  Supply 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
208  South  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 

□  Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  automatic  Model 
12  Strapping  Machine. 

□  Please  send  me  your  Model  12  Tilm,  "Tie  This.” 


Company 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Larger  Dailies  Make 
All-Inclusive  Study 


The  classified  operations 
study,  initiated  by  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  cover  data  from  20 
newspapers  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

This  all-inclusive  study  of 
classified  advertising  activities 
— the  hiring  and  training  of  ad 
phone  and  street  sales  person¬ 
nel  ,'  the  formulation  of  policies ; 
processing  steps  in  the  classified 
department,  composing  room 
and  accounting  department ; 
and  management  reports — is 
being  conducted  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Collier  Elliott  & 
Associates,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

The  Research  Institute  con¬ 
tracted  with  this  firm  several 
months  ago  to  devise  and  test 
the  methodology  for  analyzing 
complete  classified  ojTerations. 
The  possible  results  of  such  a 
study  and  the  benefit  it  would 
have  for  those  papers  partici¬ 
pating  appeared  most  pertinent 
to  plants  with  extensive  classi¬ 
fied  activities.  ANPA  Research 
Institute,  in  keeping  with  its 


policy  of  applying  its  efforts  in 
production  engineering  to  sub¬ 
jects  more  suitable  for  the  en¬ 
tire  membership,  turned  the 
project  over  to  the  larger  news¬ 
papers. 

Name  Schaub 

This  group  selected  F.  W. 
Schaub,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Decatur,  Ill.,  to  head  up 
the  activity  and  to  solicit  the 
participation  of  any  other  news¬ 
papers.  Sufficient  financial  aid 
and  field  study  personnel  have 
been  subscribed  to  warrant 
starting  the  study.  The  Elliott 
firm  was  engaged  to  plan  and 
supervise  the  field  work  and 
analyze  the  data.  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  continues  in 
close  liaison  and  is  considered  a 
participant  on  the  basis  of  its 
original  development  of  the 
project. 

It  is  expected  that  the  analy¬ 
sis  phase  will  take  several 
months  and  that  the  completed 


Recently  expanded 
home  of  the 
EASTON  EXPRESS 
Easton,  Pennsylvania 


MEED  MORE  SPACE?  Plan  right  and  save  money!  Lock- 
wood  Greene  engineers  and  architects  know  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions,  presses  and  machinery  layout . . .  know  how  to  blend  existing 
facilities  with  the  new  so  that  they  become  one  smoothly  operating 
unit.  The  25'  x  130'  addition  at  the 
right  of  the  Easton  Express  building 
houses  a  Scott  press,  paper  storage 
area,  offices  and  an  expanded  com¬ 
posing  room.  This  addition  with 
alterations  in  the  older  section  gave 
the  paper  virtually  a  new  plant. 

LOCKWOOD 
G  R  E  E  N  K 

ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


New  Scott  press,  control 
room  and  visitors  gallery 


report  will  be  ready  about  the 
first  of  the  year. 

The  resulting  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  on  production  loads,  time 
available  to  accomplish  the 
necessary  tasks  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  procedures  used  by  par¬ 
ticipating  papers  in  processing 
classified  advertising  can  be 
used  for  discussing  machines, 
methods  and  procedures  con¬ 
structively  with  manufacturers 
interested  in  the  development  of 
new  equipment  for  expediting 
classifi^  tasks  at  reduced  costs. 

Studies  have  been  completed 
at  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
the  Montreal  Star. 

Those  papers  which  have  thus 
far  pledged  funds  and/or  per¬ 
sonnel  are:  Charlotte  News  and 
Observer,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  Detroit  News, 
Hackenscwk  Record,  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star  and  News,  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Mirror,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
Montreal  Star,  New  York 
Times,  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  New  Leader,  San 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune,  To¬ 
ronto  Star  and  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

The  Southam  Newspapers, 
Inc.  have  contributed  on  behalf 
of  Ottawa  Citizen  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  Spectator;  Ridder  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  on  behalf  of  Long 
Beach  Independent  and  Press 
Telegram;  Pasadena  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Star-News;  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
and  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News. 

*  *  * 

LINAGE  HIGHWAY 

The  opening  of  the  Mark 
Twain  Expressway  linking 
I  downtown  St.  Louis  with  subur- 
;  ban  St.  Charles  County  was  the 
signal  for  CAM  Bud  C.  Corri¬ 
gan,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dis- 
jMtch,  to  shift  his  staff  into 
high  gear  and  turn  out  a  10- 
page  standard  size  “Highway 
80  Section.”  The  feature  which 
ran  Sunday,  July  30th,  carried 
j  17,050  lines  of  paid  advertis- 
■  ing  consisting  chiefly  of  sub- 
I  division  offerings.  A  strong  mer- 
I  chandising  device  was  the  map 
I  on  page  one  showing  the  path 
j  of  the  new  highway  with  num¬ 
bers  on  the  map  corresponding 
to  home  developments  each  of 
which  received  a  paragraph 
with  directions  for  reaching 
them. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

'  Ruth  Boswell,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Jamestown 
(N,  Y.)  Sun — to  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Warren  (Pm) 

;  Observer. 
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Lionel  to  Become 
New  York  Post  CAD 

Daniel  L.  Lionel  resigned  this 
week  as  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  to  become  classified 
Advertising  Director  of  the  Netv 
York  Post,  evening  tabloid,  on 
Sept.  11. 

Mr.  Lionel  was  CAM  of  the 
old  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  1954. 

He  plans  to  continue  to  con¬ 
duct  the  Classified  Clinic  in 
E&P.  He  has  been  in  charge  of 
this  feature  for  10  years. 

Irving  Kagan  remains  as 
CAM  at  the  Post. 


History  of  Cleveland 
In  Education  Service 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
furthering  its  program  of  maga¬ 
zines  on  current  topics,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  work,  “Cleveland — 
A  City  Grows  to  Greatness.” 
This  is  a  64-page  gravure  work 
of  magazine  size  on  the  history 
of  Cleveland.  It  is  to  be  used  in 
the  schools,  libraries  and  for 
general  public  knowledge. 

Everest  P.  Derthick,  managing 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  said 
the  magazine  is  to  be  sold  on 
newsstands  and  through  car¬ 
riers.  The  work  reviews  the  165- 
year  history  of  the  city. 

Writers  of  the  work  were  Todd 
Simon  and  George  J.  Barmann 
of  the  Plain  Dealer  staff.  The 
editor  was  Mrs.  Margaret  G. 
Byrne,  director  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Education  Service  De¬ 
partment.  Special  assistance  was 
rendered  by  the  Plain  Dealer 
library  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Rose  Vormelker  and  Edwin 
A.  Vorpe,  photo  director. 

The  Plain  Dealer  published  a 
history  of  Cleveland  in  1906. 

• 

Sleeping  on  Job, 

Gets  Reinstated 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
receptionist,  discharged  for 
sleeping  at  work,  was  ordered 
reinstated  and  given  a  discip¬ 
linary  layoff  in  a  dispute  arbi¬ 
trated  by  the  P-D  and  the  local 
newspaper  guild. 

The  arbitrator  justified  his 
action  because  of  certain  miti¬ 
gating  factors  including  evidence 
that  the  employe,  after  com¬ 
plaining  of  a  headache,  had  been 
instructed  by  a  senior  employe 
to  rest  on  a  couch  in  one  of  the 
company’s  offices. 

The  grievant  had  worked  for 
the  publisher  for  three  years, 
had  received  several  promotions, 
and  was  at  the  company’s  radio 
and  television  station. 
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Earning  power 


Color  Kin 


Fairchild*8  versatile  new 
web  offset  perfecting  press 
opens  profitable  revenue 
sources  for  newspaper 
publishers  and  printers 


Now ...  at  a  modest  price  — 
newspapers  can  take  advantage 
of  the  low  cost  and  high  speed 
production  of  web  offset 
printing . . .  plus  COLOR  with 
its  higher  advertising  rates, 
and  extraordinary  capabilities 
in  profitable  contract  printing. 
The  Color  King  press  grows 
with  your  needs.  You  can  start 
with  one  unit  and  additional 
units  can  be  added  as  your 
business  increases.  And  you  get 
the  dependability,  precision 
and  ease  of  operation  typical  of 
Fairchild  graphic  arts  equip¬ 
ment.  For  full  information, 
mail  the  coupon  today. 


Demand  is  increasing  for  color  in  newspapers.  With  a  Color  King  press  you  can  do  presswork  for  other  news¬ 
papers  in  your  vicinity.  And  its  high  printing  quality  and  color  potential  make  it  ideal  for  newspaper 
supplements,  TV  guides,  farm  journals,  small  magazines  and  other  profitable  advertising  publications. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  76 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview.  L  I..  N.  Y. 

C]  Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild's  new  Color  King  press. 
Q  Please  hove  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  coll. 


NAME 


COMPANY. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


STREET. 


DIVISION  OF 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP. 


STATE 


Seles  end  Service  offices  throwflhout  the  world 


>  .  ■ 


plained  to  Denver  Post  officials  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 

Iirior  to  the  day  of  their  son’s  tion. 

injury  that  daufjerous  acts  were  Other  members  are: 

taking  place  in  and  near  the  Blair  C.  Bedient,  .1  I  h  i  o  n 

distribution  point.  (Mich.)  Recorder; 

The  complaint  further  charges  Edward  L.  Bennett,  Hnrken- 
that  the  Denver  Post  was  lax  in  nark  (N.  J.)  Record; 
super\'ision  of  the  carriers,  and  J.  M.  Blalock,  Coin  m  h  i  a 
that  liability  in  the  case  of  (S.  C.)  State  and  Record; 
failure  to  supervise  has  not  been  Wishard  A.  Brown,  San  /il¬ 
legally  determined.  fael  (Calif.)  Independent-Jonr- 

The  Denver  Po.st  and  the  ntd; 

Rocky  Mountain  .Vcw.<?,  which  James  R.  Darke,  RrovUlencc 
entered  the  case  when  it  was  (R.  I.)  Journal  ami  Bulletin; 
before  the  Industrial  Commis-  R.  Earle  Gregory,  dreenrille 
sion  as  a  “friend  of  the  court,”  (S.  C.)  Xews  and  Piedmont; 
have  contended  that  Miller  was  Jack  Heintz,  Sprinyfield  (lU.) 
acting  as  an  independent  mer-  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Reyix- 

chant.  ter; 

Charles  J.  Latus,  Gannett 
*  *  *  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 

NEW  ‘COMPACT  SY.STEM  , 

( Mass. )  hayle-Tnlnine ; 

To  reduce  costs  and  improve  Peter  Macdonald,  Hutcliin>ioti 
its  circulation  operation,  the  (Kan.)  Xews; 

Jamextown  (N.  Y.)  Sun  has  Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  Pouyh- 

purchased  a  fleet  of  company-  keepxie  (N.  Y.)  Journal; 
owned  compact  curs  and  trucks.  William  R.  Reed,  Taunton 

As  the  Sun  is  a  morning  tab-  (Mass.)  (lazette; 
loid  newspaper,  these  vehicles,  T,  Earl  Roberts,  .V  o  r  /  o  I  k 
bearing  the  emblem  of  The  Sun,  (Va.)  V irylnian-Pilot  and  Ledy- 
serve  a  dual  purpose,  being  er-Dixpatch ; 
available  to  district  managers  Otto  A.  Silha,  Minneapolix 

during  the  day  and  delivery  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune; 
personnel  at  press  time.  Dar  M.  Sims,  Philadelphia 

The  Sun  has  revised  its  entire  (Pa.)  Inquirer; 
delivery  system.  Delivery  of  E.  E.  Sudderth,  Johnson  City 

motor  routes  and  carrier  bundles  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle; 
is  now  handled  by  company  Roger  R.  Thompson,  Ports- 

employees  on  an  hourly  basis,  mouth  (N,  H.)  Herald; 
using  company-supplied  trans-  Louis  Trupin,  Philadelphia 

portation  and  gas,  rather  than  Bulletin; 

by  individual  contractors  driving  Harold  M.  Utley,  Booth  News- 
their  own  cars.  papers,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Billing  and  collections  are  • 

handled  directly  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  office  by  mail  on  a  monthly  City  .Manapcr  ClltH 
basis.  This  guarantees  more  SubM-ription  FuikIh 
accurate  subscription  account 

records  than  the  former  system  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


CIRCULATION 


Liability  for  Carrier 
Safety  in  Court  Test 


Determination  of  a  newspaper  The  Commission  ruUnl  that 
carrier’s  .status  as  an  actual  Miller’s  injury  did  not  arise  out 
employee  of  a  newspaper  or  an  of  or  in  the  course  of  his 
independent  merchant  may  come  employment, 
from  a  $3<)0,000  suit  filed  against  A  Denver  Di.strict  Court  up- 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  by  a  held  the  Industrial  Commission’s 
former  carrier,  Curtis  H.  Miller,  decision  and  the  case  was  ap- 
Entering  the  case  is  the  tiues-  pealed  to  the  Colorado  Sujireme 
tion  of  a  newspaper’s  responsi-  Court. 

bility  to  provide  safe  working  In  19.')8  the  high  court  ruled 
conditions  for  the  carriers  at  that  since  the  Industrial  Corn- 
area  distribution  points.  mission  had  found  that  Miller’s 

The  case  is  now  under  jire-  injury  had  not  l)een  incurred 
trial  consideration  by  Judge  during  his  actual  work  as  a 
Neil  Horan.  carrier  it  was  not  necessary  to 

History  of  the  case  began  July  make  a  finding  as  to  the  em- 
25,  1956,  when  young  Miller  was  ployee  relationship  with  the 
.struck  on  the  head  with  a  radio  Denver  Post, 
aerial  pole  swung  by  another  At  a  pre-trial  hearing.  Miller’s 
carrier.  The  accident  occurred  in  attorney,  Daniel  Hoffman,  con- 
an  alley  near  a  Denver  Post  tended  that  the  Denver  Post 
distribution  point.  The  l)oy’s  employs  carriers  to  further  its 
attorneys  claim  he  suffered  per-  own  economic  situation  and  that, 
manent  injuries  which  have  whether  it  considers  them  em- 
paralyzed  his  right  side.  ployees  or  not,  it  is  responsible 

Miller’s  parents  first  sought  a  to  furnish  a  suitable  environ- 
claim  from  the  Colorado  Indus-  ment  in  which  to  work, 
trial  Commission  under  the  The  complaint  also  charges 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  that  Miller’s  parents  had  com- 


pictur 


You  don’t  unless  you’re  getting  MICRO  PHOTO’S 
two-per-exposure  method  of  microfilming. 

MICRO  PHOTO  uses  the  full  width  of  the  film 
to  give  you  the  maximum  film  image  possible. 

It  makes  a  big  difference  when  you  put  MICRO 
PHOTO’S  film  on  your  reader  .  .  .  the  image  is 
so  much  larger,  clearer  and  easier  to  read  ! 


Put  Your  Paper  in  the  Big  Picture  NOW 
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($  Air  France  Public  Relations  personnel  stand  ready  to  serve  you  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Mexico  City. 
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This  view  of  one  of  six  duplicate  lines  in  the  Balti-  at  rear  left,  wire-tying  machine  is  visible.  An  auto- 


more  Sun  Mailroom— a  major  automated  system  matic  bottom  wrap  machine  and  pusher  are  in- 


recently  completed— shows  stacker  in  foreground;  corporated  into  the  line. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER  CAN  PROVIDE  ANY  OR  ALL  OF 
THESE  AUTOMATIC  MAILROOM  OPERATIONS 


C-H  COUNTER¬ 
TOTALIZER 


Now  you  can  make  your 
mailroom  as  automatic 
as  you  want 


CUTLER-HAMMER  has  the  mailroom  systems 
engineering  experience— and  the  appa¬ 
ratus— to  make  your  mailroom  operation  as 
completely  automatic  as  you  want  it. 

In  addition  to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Cutler- 
Hammer  is  now'  supplying  complete  major 
systems  for  leading  metropolitan  dailies  in¬ 
cluding  the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Co.nstitu- 
TiON,  Baltimore  News  Post,  Miami  Herald 
and  Milwaukee  Journal. 

You  can  begin  automating  your  mailroom 
with  a  Cutler- Hammer  Counter  Stacker 
(w'e’ve  sold  103  to  30  leading  newspapers  to 
date).  Or,  let  us  design  and  install  a  complete 
press-to-loading  dock  system.  Our  newspaper 
specialists  will  go  to  work  for  you  . .  .  submit 
a  complete,  detailed,  uorkable  proposal  to 
fit  your  exact  requirements. 


Typical  operations  of  a  systems-engineered 
mailroom  are  charted  below’  at  left.  Bear  in 
mind  you  can  begin  with  one  or  more  of 
these  automatic  handling  operations  and  add 
increasingly  sophisticated  phases  to  match 
your  timetable.  Cutler-Hammer  can  provide 
the  years-ahead  engineering  and  equipment 
for  the  most  efficient  mailroom  operation  and 
you  get  the  benefit  of  the  unit  responsibility 
for  the  complete  system. 

GET  THE  DETAILS  ON  WHAT'S 
NEW  FROM  CUTLER-HAMMER 

You’re  way  ahead  when  you  call  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  newspaper  equipment  specialist  in 
early  in  your  mailroom  planning  and  get 
the  advantage  of  unequalled  experience  in 
mailroom  design  and  equipment.  There’s  a 
Cutler-Hammer  office  near  you. 


WHAT'S  NEW?  ASK. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

Cuti«r«Hamm«r  Inc.*  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  •  Division:  Airborne  Instruments  Laboratory  •  Subsidiary;  Cutler- 
Hammer  International.  C.  A.  •  Associates;  Cutler-Hammer  Canada,  Ltd.;  Cutler-Hammer  Mexicana.  S.  A. 


Nelson  to  Become 
Butte  Daily’s  Editor 

Butte,  Mont. 

Walter  L.  Nelson  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Montana 
Standard-Butte  Daily  Post.  He 
succeeds  Thomas  E.  Mooney,  who 
has  been  named  to  head  a  new 
state  bureau  for  the  Lee  news¬ 
paper  group. 

John  H.  Calcaterra,  Butte- 
bom  news  editor  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard,  will  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Standard-Post 
Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Nelson,  dean  of  city  edi¬ 
tors  in  Montana,  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Butte  Miner  in  1927  after 
receiving  his  journalism  degree 
from  Montana  State  University. 

Mr.  Calcaterra,  educated  in 
Butte  schools  and  Montana 
State  College,  joined  the  Stand¬ 
ard  staff  as  a  reporter  June  1, 
1951.  He  was  in  athletics  in 
Butte  and  MSC. 


William  F.  Pyle,  editor  of  F'OOT- 
WEAR  NEWS,  has  been  named 
editor  of  SUPERMARKET  NEWS, 
succeeding  Julian  H.  Handler  who 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Nutrition 
Foundation.  Mr.  Pyle  joined  Fair- 
child  in  December,  1947,  as  a  floor 
coverings  reporter  on  Retailing 
Daily,  now  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY.  He  was  later  transferred 
to  the  company’s  St.  I>ouis  bureau, 
later  returning  to  New  York  to 
become  editor  of  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS. 


1  Union — to  financial  editor,  Los 

•>  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  Suc- 

i  ceeded  by  James  Coontz,  Union 

\  assistant  Sunday  Editor.  Rob- 

\  ERT  J.  Sullivan,  a  member  of 

the  Times’  financial  staff  since 
1950 — to  assistant  financial  edi- 
tor.  Mr.  Nichols  succeeds  Har- 
,  ^  OLD  Walsh,  now  regional  di- 
rector  of  corporate  research, 
E.  R.  Hutton  &  Company. 


Jack  Maloney,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
sports  make-up — to  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  sports  writer. 


Richard  Cohen,  news  (-hief  of  the 
San  Francisco  bureau,  returns  to 
New  York  to  replace  William  Pvle 
as  editor  of  FOOTWEAR  NEWS, 
Prior  to  heading  up  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  news  bureau  in  November, 
1960,  Mr.  Cohen  had  lieen  news 
editor  of  FOOTWEAR  NEWS. 


AN  ITEM  —  Miss  Sheila  Cooney,  ToM  CAMERON — to  real  estate 

society  editor  of  the  Jamestown  editor,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 

(N.  Y.)  Sun,  makes  a  social  col-  Times. 

umn  squib  herself  as  she  sails  on  *  «  * 

the  Queen  Frederica  for  a  four- 

month  holiday  tour  of  Greece.  WALTER  G.  GiSSELBRECHT, 

Torrington  (Conn.)  Register 

Jim  Reed,  a  former  editor  editor-business  manager— recip- 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Daily  Capital  ient  of  National  Recreation 
— moved  up  from  director  of  Assn,  award  for  his  support  of 
press  relations  to  director  of  'ocal  recreation  programs  over 
communications  of  the  Ameri-  the  years, 
can  Medical  Association.  *  *  ♦ 

Paul  R.  Wieck,  former 

managing  editor,  Rawlins 
(Wyo.)  Daily  Times — to  news 
department,  Albuquerque 
(N.  M).  Journal. 


Bill  Guillottb — resigned  as 
reporter,  Darien  (Conn.)  Re- 
I’icic  to  tour  the  U.S. 


On  Sepi.  .5,  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD  will  start  a  new  daily 
series,  titled  “Creative  Retailing.” 
This  series  on  how  to  run  a  suc¬ 
cessful  men's  wear  store  is  being 
written  by  S.  Thomas  Saltz.  form¬ 
erly  vice  president  of  Lewis  & 
Thomas  Saltz.  Inc.,  Washington, 

D.C. 


John  C.  Lepper — from  na¬ 
tional  advertising  to  classified 
department,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Time  s.  Dennis  Santoro — 
from  classified  to  local  display 
sales.  Robert  M.  Simmons — 
from  local  display  sales,  to  pub¬ 
lic  sendee  department. 


Jim  Hart,  public  relations 
staff  of  Kennecott  Copper  Cor¬ 
poration — to  city  editor  of  the 
proposed  Phoenix  Arizona  Daily 
Journal.  He  is  a  former  CE  of 
Al  Goldfarb  Pasadena  Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 
(Calif.)  Independent  Star-News 
copy  desk — to  the  sports  de¬ 
partment,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 

Examiner. 


When  the  \Yestern  Electronic  Show 
and  Convention  gets  under  way  at 
the  Cow  Palace.  San  Francisco, 
Aug.  22  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
will  be  there  to  cover  it  in  depth. 
The  entire  San  Francisco  news 
bureau  will  have  the  added  as¬ 
sistance  of  Editor  Alfred  Cook, 
who  will  head  a  New  York  news 
team  consisting  of  Ed  Nanas  and 
Walter  Mathews;  as  well  as  Donald 
Pratt,  Robert  Henkel  and  photog¬ 
rapher  Nick  Ackerman  from  the 
Los  Angeles  bureau. 


Peter  Wells,  formerly  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  bureaus.  Associated 
Press,  and  with  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade — to  news  staff, 
WICC-Radio,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Walton  R.  Collins — from 
reporter  to  the  editorial  page 
staff  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  succeeding  Gerald  E. 

Jo-ANN  Bronson,  former-  Cosgrove,  retired  after  34 
ly  with  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour-  years. 
ant — now  writing  a  column  for 
The  Royal  Gazette,  Hamilton, 

Bermuda,  plus  conducting  her 
own  television  show  and  model¬ 
ing  in  a  department  store. 


Robert  M.  Knight  —  to  man¬ 
ager,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Star’s  real  estate  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 


Horace  (Hod)  Campbell, 
former  editor  Laramie  (Wyo.) 
Daily  Bidletin  and  Laramie  Re¬ 
publican  Boomerang — to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Laramie  Daily 
Joe  Scanlon,  Washing-  Boomerang.  He  succeeds  James 
ton  correspondent  —  Toronto  Howard.  Mr.  Campbell  has  been 
(Ont.)  Star— to  Carleton  withtheMonfro.se  (Colo.)  Daily 

University,  Ottawa  Journalism  Press  for  the  last  three  years, 
department.  Succeeded  at  Wash-  He  left  Laramie  in  1956. 
in^on  by  Robert  Taylor  from 
the  paper’s  Ottawa  Bureau. 

William  Kinmonp,  Star  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Ontario  Legisla¬ 
ture,  Toronto — resigned. 


Allan  J.  Gascoigne  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  circulation  promotion 
department  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions.  He  was  previously  with  Par¬ 
ents  Magazine  as  assistant  promotion 
manager. 


Herman  Glazer,  operator  of  Glazer’s 
in  Ansonia.  Conn.,  has  been 
awarded  the  first  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  scholarship  to  the 
Institute  of  Management  sponsored 
by  the  National  Appliance  and 
Radio-TV  Dealers  Assn.  The  in¬ 
stitute  begins  Aug.  6  at  American 
L’niversity,  Washington. 


General  Manager 

Chicago 

Sidney  R.  Bernstein,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  editorial  director  of 
Advertising  Publications,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  its  three  publications.  He  will 
continue  to  direct  editorial  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  company.  Charles 
B.  Groomes,  business  manager 
and  treasurer,  will  retire  at  the 
Joseph  L.  Pentak,  formerly  end  of  this  year,  after  20  years 
with  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-  with  the  company.  Previously 
Union — to  sales  staff  WNHC-  he  was  with  Editor  &  PUB- 
TV,  New  Haven,  Conn.  lisher. 


William  A.  Dunn,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News 
— to  director  of  news  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  of  KSL  Radio  and 
Television,  Salt  Lake  City. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FAMILY  FUN— Harry  W.  Smith, 
publisher  of  the  Altadena  (Calif.) 
Altadenan,  and  his  wife  and 
daughters  (Shari  and  Sue)  are  all 
smiles  sailing  aboard  the  Matsonia 
for  Honolulu. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  toe  August  19,  1961 


Fvbilshort  pf 

Doily  Nows  Rocord,  Woman's  Woor  Dolly, 
Homo  himishin9s  Doily,  Supormorkot  Nows, 
Mon's  Woor,  Foofwoor  Nows,  Diroeforiot, 
Mololworkin9  Nows,  Eloctronic  Nows,  iooks# 
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Former  City  Editor  Mabunne  Johnson,  city  hall 

Will  nii^t  W  A  F  reporter,  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 

Will  Uirect  W.A.r.  journal  —  to  Albuquerque  Re- 

Washington  view.  Succeeded  by  Paul  Wieck, 
Lieut.  Col.  Elizabeth  Ray,  a  formerly  with  Rawlins  (Wyo.) 
former  city  editor  of  the  Ana-  Times. 

9  darko  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  will  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ijecome  Director  of  Women  in  Lynn  Buckingham,  reporter, 
m  the  Air  Force  on  Sept.  1.  She  is  Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 

now  in  the  office  of  the  personnel  Times  for  the  past  three  sum- 
director  at  headquarters  of  the  mers  and  a  student  at  Texas 
^  Strategic  Air  Command  in  Tech  at  Lubbock,  Tex. — resigned 
^  Omaha.  to  go  to  Sweden  for  a  year  of 

f  ,  After  graduating  from  the  study  on  a  youth  exchange  pro- 
^  University  of  Oklahoma  in  1934,  PTam.  ,  *  * 

S  .Miss  Ray  went  to  work  as  a 

■9  reporter  on  the  Anadarko  Daily  Ray  Townsend,  business  man- 
V  News.  She  was  commissioned  in  ager,  Lovington  (N.  M.)  Daily 
^  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  in  Leader — to  advertising  manager, 
1942  and  served  in  North  Africa  Kileen  (Tex.)  Herald. 
kV  and  Italy.  She  transferred  to 
the  Air  Force  and  from  1953  to 
1955  she  was  W.A.F.  deputy 
director. 


Garth  Minegak,  city  hall 
reporter,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth 
— to  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  Times. 


Gary  Hammett  —  returned 
from  Army  duty  to  display 
advertising  staff,  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record.  Robert  Whit¬ 
tington — from  reporter  to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  Record,  a 
newly-created  post.  Richard 
E.  Kranz  —  from  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  to  Record 
sports.  Michael  W.  Kuhlmann 
— from  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Star  to  Record  city  news  staff. 
Richard  G.  Marsh — from  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Gannett  newspapers 
to  Record  city  news  staff. 


Dennis  Hoover,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  editorial  page,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald— to  Dallas 
Morning  News  as  special  assign¬ 
ments  writer. 


CALIFORNIANS  IN  huddle  al  the  American  Newspaper  Guild's  28th 
convention  are  Havelock  Hunter,  Oakland  Tribune,  and  Vicepresidents 
Robert  Hickey,  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  center,  and  Harvey  Wing,  San 
Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin. 


Greg  Pearson,  general 
assignment,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union — to  general  assignment, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  Lew 
Scarr,  public  relations  staff. 
General  Dynamics-Convair,  San 
Diego — to  editorial  page  staff, 
Union. 


.Morrow  Hoiioreil  Kummerfeldt,  sports  edi¬ 

tor,  Winona  (Minn.)  Daily 
Chicago  News,  and  president  to  the 
Tom  Morrow,  conductor  of  “A  Minnesota  Daily  Newspaper 
Line  o’  Type  or  Two”  column  Sports  Writers  association— to 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  public  relations.  Northern  Illi- 
recently  named  “Patient  of  the  nois  university. 

Year”  by  the  Chicago  Hospital  *  ♦  ♦ 

Council,  was  honored  at  a  Severino  P.  Severino,  former  Mrs.  Pat  Learned,  adver- 
dinner  here  of  500  newspaper  medical  editor,  C7ere(awd  (Ohio)  tising  manager,  semi-weekly 
and  public  relations  friends.  News,  and  his  daughter,  Pat  Helen  (N.  M.)  News-Bulletin  to 
Tom  was  presented  a  special  Severino — joined  in  setting  up  newspaper  job  at  Kingman, 
metal  cane,  with  five  containers  a  medical  public  relations  agency  Ariz. 
for  carrying  pen,  pencils  and  in  Cleveland.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

notebook.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Charles  K.  Boatner,  city 

•  Don  Thompson  to  copy  desk,  editor,  evening  edition.  Fort 

Wills  Sillily  Grant  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press.  John  WoHh  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram— 

XT  T  Betchkal  to  federal  beat,  panted  leave  of  absence  to 
/-  r>  /-11-  Camden,  N.  J.  Mary  Ann  Vaughn  to  com-  accept  appointment  as  adminis- 
K-  Clines  Jr.,  a  reporter  munity  page.  trative  assistant  to  Vice  Presi- 

on  the  Camden  Courier-Post,  *  *  *  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Jack 

has  won  a  study  award  estab-  Charles  F.  Bailey,  vicepresi-  Doitglas— to  city  editor.  Don 

lished  by  the  new  urban  studies  dent  and  secretary-treasurer  of  Williams  and  Harley  Per- 
center  of  Rutgers  University  Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  s„,NG_to  assistant  city  editors, 
under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant.  R.  C. — to  business  manager. 

He  plans  to  study  city  redevel-  Garden  City  (Calif.)  News,  a 


Straightforward,  Honest  Advice  For  the 
Growing  Audience  of  Teenage  Readers 


Jack  .McDonald— from  night  W.  McCabe,  editor.  Journal  of 
city  editor  to  feature  writer.  Commerce,  Vancouver,  B.  C. — 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer.  resigned  after  36  years  with 

*  *  ♦  company.  He  started  as  a  copy 

John  Tucker,  national  ad-  boy. 

vertising  manager,  Cincinnati 

(Ohio)  Enquirer  —  to  adver-  Himie  Koshevoy,  managing 
tising  salesman,  San  Francisco  editor,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star — 
(Calif.)  Chronicle.  to  columnist,  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 

*  ♦  *  Province.  He  was  formerly  a 

Jane  Finneran,  Cincinnati  executive  editor^of  the  Province. 

(Ohio)  Enquirer  society  editor, 

and  Venita  Kelly,  fashion  edi-  C.  A.  Nelson,  editor  and  pub- 
tor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  &  lisher,  Austin  (Tex.)  Capital 
Times-Star — made  current  edi-  Farmer  and  Rancher — to  news 
tion,  American  Women’s  Who’s  editor,  semi-weekly  Deming 
Who.  (N.  M.)  Headlight  and  Graphic. 


Not  a  sob-sister  column,  but  a  highly  respected  daily 
source  of  well-grounded  and  helpful  counsel,  by  an 
experienced  reporter  and  expert  on  human  affairs. 

Writs,  Wire  or  Rhone 

INERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

irh  A««..  N«w  York  17.  N.  Y.  YUkea  6-7«2S 
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Richard  D.  Byrd — to  editor, 
Towson  (Md.)  County  Paper, 
succeeding  co-publisher  F. 
Weston  Fbnhagen,  on  leave  of 
absence  to  attend  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  on  a 
Ford  Foundation  Fellowship  in 
advanced  international  report¬ 
ing. 

*  *  4t 

Jean  Hyatt  Holmes — to  edi¬ 
tor,  Ellicott  City  (Md.)  Times, 
succeeding  F.  Otis  Smith. 
John  Colhoun, — to  staff  cam¬ 
era  man,  succeeding  Paul 
Howe. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  T.  Hamner,  former 
managing  editor,  Montgomery 
Alabama  Journal  —  to  editor, 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ted  Carroll,  resigned. 

*  *  • 

Richard  K.  Phiarson,  onetime 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Kent-Ravenna  (Ohio)  Evening 
Record  Courier — now  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  Edwin 
Wasey,  RuthraulT  &  Ryan, 
Pittsburgh. 

*  *  « 

Carolyn  Kreighbaum,  home 
service  department,  Ohio  Valley 
Gas  Company  —  to  assistant 
foods  editor,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press,  succeeding  Barbara  Con¬ 
quest,  resigned. 


James  Devane,  former  maga¬ 
zine  editor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer — to  Enquirer  feature 
writer. 

«  «  * 

Frank  Adams — from  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  copy  desk 
rim  to  night  city  editor. 

«  «  * 

Myram  Borders — from  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  bureau  to  Los 
Angeles  bureau,  United  Press 
International.  Frank  Sis — from 
Los  Angeles  bureau  to  San  Diego 
bureau,  UPI.  Ray  Means,  Con- 
vair  Astronautics  technical 
writer — to  San  Diego  bureau, 
UPI. 

«  «  * 

Dave  Apker  —  to  reporter, 
Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 

Times. 

*  *  « 

Frederick  A.  Judd,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
— to  copy  desk,  RoRtmorc  (Md.) 
Evening  Sun. 

«  *  « 

Kelly  Cushman — to  reporter 
Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News. 

«  *  « 

Boyd  J.  Haight — from  city 
editor  to  assistant  editor,  Palo 
Alto  (Calif.)  Times.  John  H. 
Lyman — from  assistant  news 
editor  to  city  editor. 


This  is 
36  pt 
Chisel ... 


COR  PO  R  ATI  ON . . .  Wtsttrn  Eltctrk  Company  hw. 

Department  54D,  5555  Touhy  Avenue  t  Skokie,  Illinois 


Paul  R.  Stewart,  formerly 
city  hall  reporter,  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.  J.)  Record,  and  more 
recently  an  assistant  buyer  of 
men’s  clothing  and  sportswear 
at  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 
City  department  store — to  re¬ 
porter  in  the  fashion  depart¬ 
ment,  Sports  Illustrated,  New. 
York. 


Dr.  Claude  Robinson; 
Opinion  Researcher 

Dr.  Claude  E.  Robinson,  61, 
originator  of  public  opinion 
research  for  newspapers  in  1932, 
died  Aug.  7  of  hepatitis  after  a 
successful  operation  for  cancer 
at  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medi¬ 
cal  Center  in  New  York. 


Obituary 


Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Miner,  form¬ 
erly  with  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard;  Aug.  8. 

m  *  * 

James  V.  Sileo,  62,  retired 
newspaper  photographer;  Aug. 
11.  He  began  his  career  with  the 
New  York  American,  and  was  a 
pioneer  member  of  the  New  York 
Photographers  Association. 

«  «  « 

Alvin  Liddon,  69,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Spectator,  co-publisher 
of  the  Cullman  (Ala.)  Banner, 


An  Oregonian  who  began  sell¬ 
ing  newspapers  at  the  age  of  10, 
Dr.  Robinson  was  a  merchant 
sailor  before  studying  for  a 
doctorate  in  sociology.  His  thesis 
on  the  Literary  Digest  Presi¬ 
dential  Poll  of  1928,  titled 
“Straw  Votes,”  started  him  on 
public  opinion  testing.  He  later 
linked  up  with  Dr.  George  H. 
Gallup  in  the  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion  at  Princeton. 

In  recent  years  he  headed  his 
own  Opinion  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  began  development  of 
Princeton  Research  Park.  In  the 
last  presidential  campaign  he 
was  an  adviser  to  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 


a  former  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Press  Association,  and 
advertising  representative  for 
many  weekly  newspapers;  Aug. 
11. 

♦  *  * 

John  L.  Suluvan,  52,  a 
member  of  the  Chicago’s  (Ill.) 
American  editorial  staff  for 
more  than  20  years;  Aug.  9.  He 
joined  the  paper  as  a  reporter 
and  was  named  city  editor  in 
I  1959.  Last  year  he  undertook 
special  writing  assignments. 

*  *  * 

Clement  J.  Bundock,  69, 
i  former  general  secretary  of  the 
British  National  Union  of  Jour- 
,  nalists;  Aug.  8.  He  was  presi- 
1  dent  of  the  International  Feder- 
i  ation  of  Journalists  in  1952. 

*  *  « 

Richardson  L.  Wright,  75, 
editor  of  House  and  Garden 
magazine  for  35  years  until  his 
retirement  in  1949;  Aug.  6.  A 
former  newspaperman,  editor, 
novelist  and  authority  on  bota¬ 
ny,  he  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  in  1910. 
He  was  a  war  correspondent  in 
j  Manchuria  then  a  literary  crit- 
'  ic  for  the  New  York  Times 
before  becoming  editor  of  House 
i  and  Garden  in  1914. 

!  «  «  « 

Charles  F.  Newman,  62, 
news  photog;rapher  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  for 
35  years;  Aug.  3.  His  assign¬ 
ments  over  the  years  included 
the  Lindbergh  baby  kidnapping. 
«  *  « 

Dorothy  Pace,  51,  home  dec¬ 
orating  editor,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner;  Aug.  8.  She 
was  the  author  of  The  Complete 
Home  Encylopedia. 


Greenwich  V illage 
Publisher  Dies  at  81 

Mrs.  Merle  Bryan  William-  i 
son,  publisher  of  The  Villager, 
weekly  Greenwich  Village  news¬ 
paper,  died  Aug.  13.  She  was  81. 

Mrs.  Williamson  had  pub¬ 
lished  the  community  news¬ 
paper  since  1957,  when  her 
sister,  Isabel  Bryan,  a  co¬ 
founder,  died.  The  other  co¬ 
founder,  who  died  in  1941,  was 
their  brother,  Walter,  who  also 
had  formerly  been  publisher  of 
the  New  York  American. 

The  Villager  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  1933.  Since  then,  it  has 
become  the  unofficial  spokesman 
for  the  Village’s  older,  more 
established  residents  and  groups. 
Its  circulation  is  27,000. 

Mrs.  Williamson’s  son,  William 
J.  Williamson,  president  of 
Bryan  Publications  Inc.,  will  be 
publisher  of  the  newspaper. 

• 

Newsman  Perishes 
In  Helicopter  Crash 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Max  Albert  Keister  Jr.,  36, 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times 
photographer  was  one  of  four 
men  killed  Aug.  10  in  the  crash 
of  an  Army  helicopter  north¬ 
west  of  here. 

The  others  were  Lieut.  Ken¬ 
neth  Holt  of  Las  Animas,  Colo. ; 
Bill  Des  Jardins,  a  civilian  em¬ 
ploye  in  the  public  information 
office  of  the  Air  Force  Academy, 
and  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Frederick  Tate  of  Atchison, 
Kans. 

Mr.  Keister  was  gathering 
material  for  an  article  on  basic 
survival  training  given  to  new 
cadets  at  the  academy. 
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If  you  have  a  color  promotion 
story  to  tell,  here  is  the  time 
and  place  to  do  it  Newspapers, 
advertisers  and  agencies  look  to 
E&P  color  coverage  as  the  leading 
source  of  information  and  data  on 
newspaper  color. 

Reserve  yow’  space  today. 


Deadline  for  reservations:  SEPTEMBER  4 


Copy  or  plate  deadline:  SEPTEMBER:  11 


PROMOTION 


Call  Him  Anything, 
He’s  Still  the  Boss 


By  Georjte  Wilt 

Requests  for  permission  to 
reprint  an  ad  are  music  to  the 
ears  of  anyone  who  has  ever 
written  a  promotion  ad.  And 
when  publications  inquire  if 
they  might  include  the  ad’s  text 
as  part  of  their  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  it  does  even  more  for  the 
copywriter’s  ego. 

All  this  and  even  more  came 
the  way  of  Francis  X.  Tim¬ 
mons,  promotion  director  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  WSJ  promotion  page  that 
seems  more  of  an  essay  than  ad 
was  headed  “What  Is  An  Ex¬ 
ecutive?’’  By  defining  the  U.S. 
business  leader  as  “second- 
guessed,  loved,  appreciated,  tol¬ 
erated,  respected,  blamed, 
praised,  understood,  misunder¬ 
stood,  needling  and  needled,  but 
never  ignored,’’  Tim  exhibits  an 
intimate  familiarity  with  the 
exec’s  problems  and  opportuni¬ 
ties.  And  he  seems  to  have  au¬ 
thored  an  ad  that  stands  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  a  classic. 

In  w’riting  and  planning  pro¬ 
motion,  Mr.  Timmons  has  em¬ 
ployed  the  word  “executive” 
often.  In  addition,  he  had  been 
exposed  to  competitive  promo¬ 
tion  and  has  been  conscious  of 
the  use  and  misuse  of  the  title. 


“Everybody  talks  about  the 
executive  market,  and  executive 
buying  power,  and  executive 
readership,  and  so  on,”  Tim  re¬ 
lates,  “But — what  really  is  an 
executive?” 

So  from  time  to  time  he  jotted 
down  clue  words  about  executive 
responsibilities  and  functions. 
Finally,  inspired  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  a  pair  of  outstanding 
ads  he  had  long  admired 
(“What  Is  a  Boy?”  and  “What 
Is  a  Girl?”)  the  hastily-scrib¬ 
bled  notes  and  half-formed  sen¬ 
tences  jelled  into  shape.  One 
evening  after  the  last  distract¬ 
ing  telephone  call  had  inter¬ 
rupted  his  thinking,  he  jwunded 
out 

at  a  single  sitting. 

Although  the  ad,  when  pub¬ 
lished,  offered  no  reprints  and 
carried  no  conventional  over¬ 
size  signature,  reaction  was  im¬ 
mediate — and  most  gratifying. 

Editors  of  industrial  house 
organs  wrote  and  phoned  for 
permission  to  reprint.  Several 
major  colleges  asked  for  re¬ 
prints  to  distribute  to  students 
in  business  administration 
courses.  The  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  requested  3,000 
copies.  Many  requests  for  single 


copies  “suitable  for  framing” 
have  been  received. 

The  ad  manager  of  a  cosmetic 
company  said  the  ad  was  “one 
of  the  greatest  .  .  .  would  be¬ 
come  a  classic.”  An  executive  at 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Smith,  Inc.,  phoned  to  say: 
“This  is  the  greatest  ad  I’ve 
ever  read  in  the  management 
field  in  my  life.  First  time  I  was 
ever  mov^  to  call  anyone  about 
complimenting  them  on  an  ad.” 

From  the  Executive  Review, 
Chicago:  “It  is  by  far  one  of  the 
best  definitions  of  an  Executive 
we  have  ever  read.” 

And  from  the  president  of 
one  of  the  big  ad  shops,  himself 
noted  for  creative  talent:  “Send 
me  the  man  who  wrote  that  ad !” 

To  top  it  all  off,  a  phonograph 
recording  company  has  a  plan 
for  putting  the  ad  on  a  disc — to 
be  read  by  Arthur  Godfrey  or 
Edward  R.  Murrow.  One  prob¬ 
lem  :  What  would  be  recorded  on 
the  “flip”  side? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  “What 
Is  a  Promotion  Man?” 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
has  joined  forces  with  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Twins  to  conduct  nine 
baseball  clinics  for  nearly  6,000 
fans  during  the  early  months  of 
the  season.  Two  clinics  were  for 
women  enthusiasts. 

#  «  « 

FIFTH  RICHEST  —  A  new 
marketing  brochure  released  by 
the  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 
describes  San  Mateo  County  as 
the  fifth  richest  in  the  United 
States  in  income  per  person. 
The  booklet  also  furnishes  data 
on  retail  sales  by  classifications, 
population  growth  data,  shop¬ 
ping  habits,  length  of  residence, 
and  data  about  the  San  Mateo 
Times. 

*  *  « 

NEW  ENGLAND  SURVEY— 
Forty-nine  New  England  Daily 
Newspapers  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau  have  published  their 
23rd  annual  Survey  of  Retail 
Distribution  of  Grocery  Store 
Products.  Seven  new  areas  have 
been  included  since  the  previous 
survey.  Four  new  product 
classifications  have  been  added, 
bringing  the  total  to  94.  583 
brands  comprise  the  entire 
study.  The  distribution  figures 
represent  those  areas  of  New 
England  which  account  for  more 
than  75%  of  the  region’s  total 
retail  grocery  store  sales. 

*  *  * 

PLAY  BALL — A  12-page  self- 
mailer  from  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  uses  baseball 
jargon  to  make  its  pitch.  It  re¬ 
fers  to  household  coverage  as 
“spectators,”  columnists  and 
feature  writers  as  “stars”  and 
awards  it  has  won  as 


nants”  and  “World  Series.”  ] 
Baseball  cartoons  illustrate  the  ] 
booklet. 

*  *  * 

RICHMOND  STUDIES  —  V 
folder  from  the  research  d»- 
partment  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-ltispatch  and  News 
Leader  shows  number  of  hou.se- 
holds  and  morning,  evening  and 
combined  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  household  cover¬ 
age  percentages  in  40  Virginia 
Counties.  A  companion  folder 
reports  the  results  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  survey  on  households 
reached  by  r^io  and  television 
in  metropolitan  Richmond. 

*  *  * 

SECOND  PHASE  —  Dave 
Henes,  president  of  NNPA,  re¬ 
ports  progress  in  an  ambitious  ^ 
study  of  newspaper  research  in 
the  U.S.,  after  a  meeting  in  Mil-  ' 
waukee  with  research  chairman  > 
Newell  Meyer,  .Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  and  Dr.  Bruce 
C.  Westley,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism,  i 
NNPA  initiated  its  study  last  i 
year  with  a  grant  to  Dr.  Paul  J. 
Deutschmann,  director  of  the 
Communications  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  Michigan  State  University. 
Dr.  Westley  became  a  co-direc¬ 
tor  of  the  study  when  Dr. 
DeuLschmann  went  to  Costa 
Rica  to  set  up  a  Latin  American 
mass  communications  research  ^ 
program  under  the  auspices  of  . 
the  Ford  Foundation.  A  parallel 
research  program  by  the  ANPA 
has  been  merged  with  the 
NNPA  effort,  Mr.  Henes  re-  i 
ports.  Dr.  Westley  has  set  April 
15,  1962  for  completion  of  the 
report. 

*  *  ♦ 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

RoBi'aiT  W.  Campbell,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail — to  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  and  promotion. 

• 

$7  Million  Given 
From  Charities  Fuml 

Chicago 

Chicago  Tribune  Charities, 
Inc.  distributed  $7,173,232  to 
Chicago  organizations  from  1928 
through  1960,  according  to  J. 
Howard  Wood,  president  of  the 
Tribune  Company  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

This  figure  includes  only  funds 
resulting  from  public  events 
sponsored  and  presented  by 
Charities.  It  does  not  include 
corporate  contributions  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  nor  the  more 
than  $1,000,000  given  each  year 
to  educational  and  charitable 
organizations  by  the  Robert  R. 
McCormick  Charitable  Trust. 

Through  1960  the  All-Star 
Football  Game  produced  $2,138,- 
000  distributed  to  charities,  Mr. 
Wood  said. 


To  the  Best  Available 
PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

an  unusual  opportunity  with 
substantial  remuneration 

One  of  America’s  successful  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  in  the  200,000-300,000  circulation 
class,  is  seeking  a  general  promotion  director. 

We  would  like  a  mature  man,  with  good 
character,  experienced  in  various  new.spaper  de¬ 
partments,  capable  of  handling  a  promotion  staff 
in  a  competitive  city  in  Zone  2. 

Should  have  imagination,  energy,  personality 
and  executive  ability. 

Write  us  including  biographical  sketch  and 
photograph.  We  will  hold  in  strict  confidence. 

Our  executives  know  of  this  advertisement. 

BOX  200,  Editor  &  Publisher 


“What  Is  An  Executive?”  BASEBALL  CLINICS  —  The 


pen- 
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INTERCONNECTING  AND  POOLING 


NEWS  Oh 

■  “POWER  GRIDS” 

FROM 

THE 

PEOPLE  WHO  1 

NVENTED  THEM 

Great  electric  “power  grids”  are  much  in  the  news 
today.  The  idea  goes  back  more  than  40  years  to 
the  first  Interconnecting  and  Pooling  of  power  by 
the  investor-owned  electric  companies. 

Thanks  to  such  pioneering,  the  investor- 
owned  companies  today  have  thousands  of  miles 
of  lines  and  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  plants 
connected  to  bring  America  a  new  dimension  in 
low-cost,  dependable  electric  service. 

These  networks  are  in  every  section  of  the 
country  and  growing  very  fast.  They  benefit 
millions  of  homes  and  businesses  by  helping  keep 
electric  rates  low,  and  making  your  electric  service 
ever  more  dependable. 

If  an  emergency  shuts  down  one  plant  in  such 
a  power  “pool,”  users  may  never  even  know  it. 


Electricity  is  instantly  brought  in  from  other 
plants— across  hundreds  of  miles,  if  necessary. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  companies  to  build 
expensive  duplicate  facilities  to  make  sure  an 
ample  reserve  of  electricity  is  on  hand.  A  city, 
for  example,  may  need  most  of  its  electric  power 
in  the  wintertime.  A  lumbering  area  hundreds 
of  miles  away  has  its  peak  demand  in  summer. 
So  the  investor-owned  companies  exchange  power 
as  needed— keeping  costs  down,  keeping  electric 
rates  low. 

Interconnecting  and  Pooling  helps  individual 
communities . . .  vast  areas . . .  whole  states . . .  the 
entire  nation.  It  is  a  major  reason  why  the  in¬ 
vestor-owned  electric  companies  can  supply  all 
the  additional  electricity  America  will  need. 


Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power 

Compony  nomtt  ofi  rtqu^tf  through  this  magazino 


Companies 
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Urban  Renewal  moves  forward 

and  concrete  helps  to  speed  the  job! 


Urban  renewal  and  development  programs  are  now 
underway  in  45  of  our  50  states.  Cities  claiming  half  of 
the  nation’s  total  city  population  are  restoring  and  re¬ 
constructing,  tearing  down  and  building  anew,  prevent¬ 
ing  further  spread  of  blight. 

Reclaiming  worn-out  portions  of  America’s  cities 
is  a  pressing  problem.  The  decay  that  created  slums  is 
now  attacking  “better”  neighborhoods,  business  and 
industrial  areas.  And,  by  1975  our  metropolitan  areas 
must  accommodate  55  million  more  people.  This  is  why 
urban  renewal  calls  for  full  speed  ahead.  It  needs  the 
interest  and  energies  of  every  public-spirited  citizen. 

Today,  urban  renewal  is  replacing  slum  houses 
with  multi-story,  modem  apartments.  It’s  bringing  wid¬ 
ened  streets,  new  public  buildings,  schools  and  civic 
centers  .  .  .  expressways  to  end  traffic  congestion,  new 


sidewalks,  better  sewers,  parks,  recreation  centers  and 
playgrounds  are  in  the  master  planning. 

Concrete  is  playing  a  vital  role  in  speeding  the  job. 
It  fits  practically  every  construction  need.  It  permits 
fast,  economical  building  with  beauty,  and  with  the 
durability  that  fights  rapid  obsolescence. 

Through  engineers  and  specialists  in  35  nation¬ 
wide  offices  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  the  ce¬ 
ment  industry  cooperates  with  city  planners,  provides 
architects,  engineers  and  contractors  with  up-to-date 
technical  information  and  design  aids,  cost-saving  data, 
and  research  findings.  Such  assistance  helps  ensure  that 
our  renewed  cities  will  have  a  long,  bright  future.  Sup¬ 
port  of  urban  renewal  is  recognized  as  an  important 
responsibility  by  the  74  progressive  (and  competing) 
members  of  this  non-profit  service  organization. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 

Headquarters:  33  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III. 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Proposed  new 
hotel  Is  iust  one  of  the  ntany  independent 
projects  In  an  integrated  plan  to  modernize 
and  revitalize  Minneapolis'  central  city. 


Chicago,  Illinois.  Creating  a  new  living  center  near  the 
University  of  Chicago,  two  ten-story  apartment  buildings 
provide  the  modern  conveniences  of  today’s  urban  life 
in  a  park-like  setting.  Architect:  I.  M.  Pei  &  Associates; 
Associate  Architects:  Loewenberg  &  Loewenberg, 
Harry  Weese  &  Associates. 


Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Proposed 
shopping  mall  for  College  Hill  district. 
Area  development  plans  call  for  new 
buildings  carefully  related  in  scale  and 
form  to  those  of  historic  past. 
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PL’BLIC  RELATIONS 


Financial  Reporting 
Has  Opportunities 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Unusual  opportunities  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  next  decade  will 
come  in  financial  reporting  and 
editing,  according  to  Donald 
Kirsch,  co-founder,  with  Warren 
Cavior,  of  Wall  Street  Consult¬ 
ants,  Inc.,  financial  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm. 

Mr.  Kirsch  said  there  are  30,- 
000  publicly-owned  corporations 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  that  companies 
are  going  public  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  a  year.  There  are  also 
some  15,0()0,000  shareholders  in 
the  U.  S.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  predicts  this  number 
will  continue  to  rise  to  30,000,- 
000  in  the  next  10  to  15  years. 

“Obviously,”  Mr.  Kirsch  said, 
“these  shareholders  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  news  concerning  the 
companies  in  which  they  have 
invested.  But  at  present,  there 
are  only  about  two  dozen  dailies 
in  the  U.  S.  that  give  as  much 
as  two  pages  a  day  to  financial 
-and  business  news. 


“To  provide  proper  reader 
service,  hundreds  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  will  have 
to  expand  their  financial  news 
departments  —  providing  more 
openings  for  editorial  people  in 
this  area  than  in  any  other  de¬ 
partment.” 

Calls  on  J-Schools 

Mr.  Kirsch,  who  spent  two 
years  on  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  two  and  a  half  years  in 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  believes  there  is  a 
need  not  only  for  greater  em¬ 
phasis  in  journalism  schools  on 
financial  reporting,  but  for  re¬ 
vising  teaching  methods  as  well. 

“Many  financial  reporters  I 
know  have  told  me  that  many 
of  the  youngrer  fellows  joining 
the  business  news  staffs  of  pub¬ 
lications  have  good  business 
news  backgrounds,  but  do  not 
understand  finance,”  he  went  on. 
“Many  of  them  can’t  even  read 
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SEES  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  NEWSMEN— Donald  Kirsch,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Wall  Street  Consultants,  Inc.,  New  Yoric  financial  PR  firm, 
checks  his  copy  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr.  Kirsch  predicts  the 
greatest  opportunities  in  journalism  in  the  next  decade  will  come  in 
financial  reporting  and  editing. 


a  balance  sheet,  let  alone  in¬ 
terpret  a  financial  statement. 
That’s  why  I  think  journalism 
schools  should  first  instruct  stu¬ 
dents  in  accounting,  economics 
and  the  basics  of  security  analy¬ 
sis,  and  then  go  into  business 
news  techniques.” 

“Not  all  the  good  financial 
men  are  in  New  York,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Kirsch  believes  the  New 
York  Financial  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  could  be  the  nucleus  of 
an  organization  which  could  de¬ 
velop  a  financial  study  program 
for  business  news  journalists 
who  need  “strengthening  in 
finance.” 

“This  group  might  also  send 
members  to  local  journalism 
schools  to  discuss  the  future  of 
financial  reporting,”  he  said. 

Cultivate  (iounterparts 

According  to  Mr.  Kirsch,  fi¬ 
nancial  journalists  should  cul¬ 
tivate  their  counterparts  in  the 
brokerag^e  houses  —  the  security 
analysts.  He  said  that  few  re¬ 
porters,  even  on  the  respected 
financial  journals,  have  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  security  ana¬ 
lysts. 

“Yet,”  Mr.  Kirsch  said,  “some 
of  the  finest  financial  reporting 
is  done  daily  by  the  7,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Security  Analysts.  Every 
day  some  market  letter  appears 
with  important  information 
which  scoops  the  newspapers  by 
weeks. 

“Analysts  keep  tabs  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  companies,  and  fre¬ 
quently  have  a  better  rapport 
with  company  managements 
than  do  newsmen.  And  some 
analysts,  such  as  Brad  Thurlow 
of  Winslow,  Cohu  &  Stetson, 
are  brilliant  writers.” 


Mr.  Kirsch  paused  to  explain 
that  Mr.  Thurlow  was  a  classics 
major  at  Harvard  University 
and  today  turns  out  a  monthly 
market  Irtter  that  includes  some 
of  “the  best  creative  writing  in 
financial  journalism.” 

Financial  journalists  should 
“put  this  ‘stringer  network’  of 
7,000  analysts  to  good  use,”  Mr. 
Kirsch  said.  “Most  security  ana¬ 
lysts  are  eager  for  a  closer 
liaison  with  financial  journal¬ 
ists.  In  fact.  The  New  York  So¬ 
ciety  of  Security  Analysts  has 
established  a  financial  journal¬ 
ism  scholarship  at  Columbia 
University’s  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism,  in  memory  of  Helen 
Slade,  first  editor  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Analysts  Journal. 

“Some  journalists,  of  course, 
have  close  contacts  with  ana¬ 
lysts,”  Mr.  Kirsch  continued. 
“The  New  York  Times’  Bob 
Bedingfield,  for  example,  found¬ 
ed  the  research  department  of 
one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
brokerage  firms  —  F.  I.  duPont 
&  Company.  He  still  retains 
these  contacts.” 

Company  PR 

This  expanding  need  for  more 
and  better  financial  reporting 
has  already  resulted  in  a  new 
specialty  —  financial  public  re¬ 
lations  —  which  Mr.  Kirsch 
feels  is  the  fastest-growing 
phase  of  PR  today. 

His  firm  has  expanded  into 
management  consulting,  assist¬ 
ing  in  negotiating  mergers, 
assisting  in  financing,  and 
giving  counsel  on  stock  options. 

Every  company  has  public  re¬ 
lations,  whether  it  wants  it  or 
not,  he  said.  The  only  choice 
a  company  has  is  whether  its 
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puillif  relations  will  l)e  jfood  or 
kad.  “In  the  case  of  publicly- 
»wnc(l  companies,  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important,  l>ecause  it 
affects  the  companies’  ability  to 
finance,  and  consequently  to  ex¬ 
pand.”  Mr.  Kirsch  said. 

He  continued:  “Since  most  of 
the  1,000  or  so  companies  poinp: 
public  each  year  were  formerly 
family-owned  businesses,  most 
chief  executive  officers  of  newly- 
formed  public-owned  companies 
are  unprepared  for  the  oblijfa- 
tions  of  public  ownership.  They 
have  never  ffiven  thouprht  to 
stockholder  inquiries,  to  requests 
from  newsmen  and  security  ana¬ 
lysts  for  information  they  con¬ 
sider  private.  Soon  the  burdens 
of  supplying  such  information 
become  too  great,  and  they  turn 
to  financial  PR  specialists.” 

‘Untrained  Hurksters' 

Mr.  Kirsch  said  that  unfor¬ 
tunately,  quite  often  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  their  true  diffi¬ 
culties.  Like  many  growth  busi¬ 
nesses,  financial  PR  has  at¬ 
tracted  “a  host  of  untrained 
hucksters”  who  are  looking  to 
make  a  fast  buck,  with  many 
of  them  —  actually  product  pub¬ 
licity  PR  firms  —  claiming  they 
are  financial  specialists,  yet  not 
having  one  security  analyst  or 
financial  journalist  on  their 
staffs.” 

PR  firms  wishing  to  survive 
in  this  activity  must  be  more 
selective  in  the  choice  of  per- 
-sonnel  and  of  accounts,  he  said. 

The  ‘Extra’  Reporter 

Mr.  Kirsch  also  believes  that 
the  financial  PR  counsel  should 
l)e  the  extra  reporter  the  editor 
cannot  afford  to  hire,  and  the 
extra  security  analyst  the  re¬ 
search  director  cannot  afford. 

“The  job  of  the  financial  PR 
man  is  to  present  accurate  in¬ 
formation,  not  to  interpret  it 
unless  asked,”  Mr.  Kirsch  said. 
“At  that  point,  however,  he  must 
be  able  to  delve  into  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  finance  as  well  as  any 
senior  security  analyst  or  top 
financial  reporter.  It  he  can’t, 
he  had  better  get  out  of  the 
business.” 

Mr.  Kirsch  holds  a  degree  in 
journalism  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  took  graduate  cred¬ 
its  in  accounting,  economics,  se¬ 
curity  analysis  and  statistics  at 
Columbia  University,  the  New 
York  School  of  Finance  and 
The  New  School.  He  served  six 
years  in  financial  public  rela¬ 
tions,  including  three  years  as 
an  account  executive  with  finan¬ 
cial  agencies,  one  year  in  in¬ 
dustry  as  PR  director  of  a  $150,- 
000,000  a  year  company,  and  he 
has  been  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Wall  Street  Consultants,  Inc., 
since  its  founding. 

Mr.  Cavior’s  background  in- 
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eludes  several  years  at  Forhen 
magazine  as  a  columnist  on 
mutual  funds  and  as  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  covering  a  variety 
of  industries  and  individual 
companies.  He  received  his  un¬ 
dergraduate  degree  at  Harvard 
College  and  pursued  advanced 
studies  in  economics,  finance  and 
management  at  Oxford,  Colum¬ 
bia  and  NYU. 

“We  believe,”  Mr.  Kirsch 
said,  “that  the  financial  PR 
counsel  must  be  considered  on  a 
level  with  other  company  coun¬ 
sel  —  legal  accounting  and  man¬ 
agement.  If  he  does  not  have 
the  respect  that  these  persons 
receive,  he  becomes  nothing 
more  than  a  puppet  and  a  flack.” 

To  protect  the  reputations  of 
its  clients.  Wall  Street  Con¬ 
sultants  has  set  stringent  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  acceptance  of  new 
accounts:  1)  The  company  must 
have  an  established  record;  2) 
A  demonstrated  superior  man¬ 
agement;  and  3)  A  growth 
record  greater  than  most  com¬ 
panies  in  its  industry. 

“As  you  can  imagine,”  Mr. 
Kirsch  smiled,  “we  turn  down 
more  clients  than  we  accept.” 

Blue-dhip  .Accounts 

Wall  Street  Consultants’  ac¬ 
counts  include  the  following: 

•  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Corp.  A  $150,000,000  a  year 
soft-goods,  chemical  and  toy 
complex  headed  by  a  manage¬ 


ment  which  in  five  years  has 
more  than  tripled  sales  and 
brought  earnings  from  a  deficit 
of  $2,(X)0,000  a  year  to  net, 
after  taxes,  of  $8,000,000  plus. 

•  Colonial  Corp.  of  America. 
Producer  of  men’s  low-priced 
sports  shirts,  with  a  25%  an¬ 
nual  growth  rate  in  each  of  the 
past  four  years.  Sales  this  year 
are  expected  to  top  $40,000,000. 

•  Dynacolor  Corp.,  competing 
with  Eastman  Kodak  in  several 
areas  of  the  photographic  indus¬ 
try,  has  seen  sales  rise  from 
$125,000  in  1955  to  an  estimated 
$14,000,000  this  year. 

•  Lanolin  Plus,  cosmetic  pro¬ 
ducer,  has  doubled  sales  and 
earnings  in  the  past  three  years, 
and  is  currently  introducing  a 
new  product  line. 

•  Skyline  Homes,  headed  by 
a  30-year  old  president,  has 
risen  in  11  years  to  fifth  place 
among  380  manufacturers  in 
the  mobile  home  industry,  and 
expects  to  double  sales  and  earn¬ 
ings  this  year. 

«  * 

P&G’S  WERNER  RETIRES 

William  G.  Werner,  who 
headed  Procter  &  Gamble’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  activities  for  over 
two  decades,  retired  July  31 
after  50  years  of  service  with 
the  company. 

Mr.  Werner,  long  a  nationally 
known  leader  in  the  public  re¬ 
lations  field,  organized  P&G’s 
public  relations  department  in 


1941  and  served  as  manager 
until  1954.  From  1954  to  1959  he 
was  director  of  public  and  legal 
services,  a  position  encompass¬ 
ing  the  company’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  legal  staff  activities. 
During  1959-61  he  handled  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  projects  of  a 
public  relations  and  legal  na¬ 
ture. 

Bom  in  Cincinnati  in  1893, 
Mr.  Werner  joined  Procter  & 
Gamble’s  sales  department  in 
1911. 

• 

Printiiii;  Industry 
Retains  PR  Aide 

Washington 

The  Printing  Industry  of 
America,  Inc.  has  named  John 
Jay  Daly  as  its  first  director  of 
public  relations. 

Before  joining  PIA  this  sum¬ 
mer,  Mr.  Daly  served  as  a  public 
relations  account  executive  in 
the  Washington  office  of  Ketch- 
urn,  Macleod  and  Grove,  public 
relations  and  advertising  agency. 
• 

Teacher  Goes  to  PR 

Hays,  Kans. 

Jack  Backer,  journalism  in¬ 
structor  and  news  service  assist¬ 
ant  at  Fort  Hays  State  College, 
has  been  named  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  the  College  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery,  Des  Moines.  He  has  had 
experience  on  newspapers. 


the  newspaper  that  SELLS 
CADILLACS  BY  THE  DOZEN 


In  March,  McKellar  Cadillac  of  Orlando  placed  $1,705.20  worth 
of  advertising  in  The  Sentinel-Star. 

■  McKellar  sold  52  Cadillacs  that  month  at  an  average  price  of 
about  $7,000  —  or  a  total  for  the  month  of  $364,000.  Not  bad 
for  $1,705.20  in  Sentinel-Star  advertising,  which  McKellar  credits 
for  the  big  month. 

■  That’s  what  helps  make  McKellar  Cadillac  13th  biggest  Cadillac 
dealer  in  the  U.  S.  —  out  of  2,800  dealers  across  the  nation. 

■  You  too  can  sell  the  rich  Central  Florida  market  where  The 
Sentinel-Star  dominates  Miami,  Jacksonville  and  Tampa  papers 
by  a  margin  of  6-1. 

■  Sell  it  through  The  Sentinel-Star. 


MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Owner/Editor/ Ad  Writer/Galley  Boy/Car  Salesman 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


History  Professor’s 
‘Vanishing  Newsman’ 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER. 
MAN.  By  Bernard  A.  Wcisberger,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  associate  professor  of 
history.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
226  pp.  $4.50. 

The  American  newspaperman, 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
history  professor,  has  been  a 
different  type  of  journalist  over 
the  years. 

Prof.  Bernard  A.  Weisberger, 
who  says  he  is  less  interested 
in  the  newspaper  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  than  in  the  men  who  made 
it  so,  winds  up  his  “survey 
course”  on  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  for  lay  readers 
with  the  inevitable  chapter,  “The 
Vanishing  Newspaperman?” 

Reviews  the  Field 

In  neat  and  tidy  style.  Prof. 
Weisberger  skims  the  surface  of 
American  journalism  much  like 
a  history  professor  lecturing  to 
college  freshmen  enrolled  in 
American  History  I.  There  is 
little  depth  in  his  analysis,  but 
he  does  show  an  understanding 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  newspaper  business. 

The  first  half  of  his  book  is 
devoted  to  rise  of  the  newspa¬ 
perman  as  the  printer-owner- 
editor,  such  as  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin.  According  to  the  author,  the 
printer  was  followed  in  time  by 
the  essayist  —  “the  editors  who 
tried  to  play  an  Addisonian 
role.”  Next  came  the  so-called 
editorial  giants  —  Greeley,  Ben¬ 
nett,  Medill  and  Bryant— dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  1835-65.  The 
Civil  War  increased  the  tempo 
of  American  newspaper  report¬ 
ing  and  set  the  stage  for  the 
publisher  -  businessman,  termed 


empire  builders.  Men  like  Pulit¬ 
zer,  Hearst,  Lawson,  Mvmsey 
and  McCormick  are  mentioned 
in  the  period  leading  up  to 
World  War  I.  Then  came  Capt. 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson  of  the 
post-war  tabloid  New  York  Illus¬ 
trated  News,  followed  by  Ber- 
narr  Macfadden,  who  entered 
the  fray  in  1924  with  the  New 
York  Daily  Graphic. 

Image  Not  Clear 

Prof.  Weisberger’s  account  of 
these  men  is  sketchy,  and  while 
his  backgrounding  is  accurate, 
he  fails  to  arouse  the  reader’s 
interest  in  the  “real”  American 
newspaperman,  be  he  reporter, 
columnist,  or  publisher.  The  au¬ 
thor  seems  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  image  of  the  daily 
newspaper  is  not  one  —  but 
several  images,  both  locally  and 
nationally.  He  seems  to  think 
of  the  daily  newspaper,  like  so 
many  opinion  makers  and  some 
politicians  do,  as  “the  press,”  a 
cold  impersonal  institution. 

While  he  talks  about  the 
changing  newspaperman,  he 
fails  to  orient  the  editor- 
reporter-columnist  in  his  chap¬ 
ter,  entitled  “Legmen,  Wits  and 
Pundits,”  with  the  local  home¬ 
town  daily.  His  detached  point 
of  view  fails  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  tremendous  interest 
that  local  people  have  for  their 
hometown  daily.  This  relation¬ 
ship  has  been  described  as  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  between 
husband  and  wife.  Each  feels 
perfectly  free  to  criticize  the 
other,  and  usually  each  does. 


High  family  Income  ! 

BIG  population  Center 

MAKES  THE 

Cleveland  Market 

larger  in  retail  sales  than 
any  one  of  35  entire  states! 

WRITE 

WIRE 

RHONE 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cretmer  &  Wcciwetri 
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PUBLISHER 

You 

are  SPECIAL- 

BECAUSE 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  VV.  Tenth,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Ne.v  York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
107  '.Villiam  175  W.  100  Bush 
St.  lackson  St. 


JTHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN  , 
Mi'r*  opan  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
jimnont,  picture,  error  in  fo^  or 
sme;  for  invasion  of  Privacy,  Pirocy, 
ogiorism  or  Violotion  of  Copyright. 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


yet  most  of  them  are  happy  to 
remain  married. 

Sympathetic  to  Reporters 

From  the  standpoint  of  the 
“working  press,”  Mr.  Weisberg¬ 
er’s  book  takes  on  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  immediate  interest  in 
his  closing  chapters,  dealing 
with  the  world  of  reporting  since 
World  War  I.  Incidentally,  the 
author  is  critical  of  newspapers 
prior  to  that  war,  when  the 
“muckrakers,”  trained  as  news¬ 
papermen,  wrote  their  exposures 
for  magazines. 

“The  daily  paper  did  not  al¬ 
low  enough  display  room  for  the 
fruits  of  long  research,”  he 
states,  “and  it  tended  to  drop 
a  campaign  of  reform  quickly 
if  it  was  topical  or  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  an  immediate  rise  in  cir¬ 
culation  large  enough  to  nullify 
any  fears  of  offending  adver¬ 
tisers.  Yet  many  of  these  muck- 
rakers  owed  much  to  their  jour¬ 
nalistic  backgrounds.” 

Mr.  Weisberger’s  comments 
also  include  his  views  on  the 
evolution  of  the  presidential 
press  conference,  updating  this 
American  institution  from  the 
time  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Truman  and  Eisenhower,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author,  enlarged 
the  press  conference  pattern,  but 
relied  increasingly  on  secretaries 
who,  as  former  newspapermen, 
were  adept  on  timing  and  pre¬ 
paring  releases  which  gave 
White  House  news  a  “desired 
emphasis.” 

Rise  of  Columnists 

The  rise  of  the  columnist  is 
traced  in  the  book,  including  not 
only  columns  of  miscellany,  such 
as  Eugene  Field’s  “Sharps  and 
Flats,”  Bert  Leston  Taylor’s  “A 
Line  o’  Type  or  Two,”  and 
Franklin  P.  Adams’  “The  Con¬ 
ning  Tower,”  but  the  political 
pundits  as  well.  “Somewhere 
along  the  path  of  this  evolution 
toward  a  daily  paper  which  was 
a  bargain-counter  of  syndicaterl 
packages,  the  feature  writer 
passed  the  reporter  as  the  most 
conspicuous  supplier  of  the 
newspaper’s  contents,”  he  ob¬ 
served. 


quantity  of  such  information  al¬ 
ready  available  to  it.  The  news¬ 
paper  claimed  to  be  the  voice  of 
the  locality,  but  except  for  ad¬ 
vertisements,  scandal  and  crime,, 
was  almost  completely  filled^ 
MTith  matter  that  bore  no  rela¬ 
tion  whatever  to  the  paper’s 
home  city.  The  newspaper 
claimed  to  be  an  educator,  but  j 
except  for  the  New  York  Times,  / 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  <  ^ 
Wall  Street  Journal,  its  infor-  11 
mation  of  any  intellectual  weight  " 
was  drowned  in  a  flood  of  tri\na 
...  To  stay  alive,  it  had  to  be¬ 
come  a  commercial  success  in 
an  America  which  was  awed  by 
size  and  efficiency.” 

But,  he  adds,  there’s  no  need 
for  despair.  He  recommends  a 
return  to  a  more  honest  and  di¬ 
rect  relationship  to  reader;  de¬ 
velop  local  talent,  opinions  and 
authorities  that  make  the  news-  * 
paper  a  vital  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  A  new  American  news¬ 
paperman  may  yet  emerge,  he 
suggests.  Meanwhile,  we  suggest 
the  author  get  to  reading  his 
own  hometown  dailies  —  Chi¬ 
cago’s  four  major  papers,  plus 
an  alert  commuhity  press. 


mt 


^^Timely  as  Tides^^ 
Adopted  as  Slogan 


Longview,  Wash. 

“A  daily  flow  of  news  as  time¬ 
ly  as  the  tides”  has  been  adopted 
as  a  slogan  by  the  Longview 
Daily  News,  circulated  in  tide¬ 
water  areas  of  Western  Wash¬ 
ington. 

As  a  symbol  the  News  now 
uses  a  seagull  superimposed  on 
a  background  of  water  and  sky. 
The  slogan-symbol  is  now  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  top  of  page  one  s 
and  in  the  editorial  page  mast¬ 
head. 


“The  wording  describes  the ; 
basic  function  embodied  in  thiS; 
newspaper’s  title — the  publish-  , 
ing  of  news,  day  by  day,  with  a 
regfularity  and  dependability 
comparable  to  the  predictable 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  times,”  the 
News  stated. 


Dedication  Edition 


Prof.  Weisberger,  who  says 
his  interest  in  newspapermen 
dates  back  to  the  1940’s  when 
he  was  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  comes 
to  the  following  conclusions: 

“The  new'spaper  claimed  to  be 
the  public  conscience,  yet  it  had 
become  dependent  on  mass  read¬ 
ership  and  could  rarely  risk 
alienating  customers  by  prod¬ 
ding  them  as  a  conscience 
should.  The  newspaper  claimed 
a  passionate  interest  in  freedom 
of  information  about  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  matters  but  rare¬ 
ly  printed  a  twentieth  of  the 


Augusta,  Me. 

The  Daily  Kennebec  Journal 
dedicated  its  new  $750,000  pub¬ 
lishing  house  July  29  with  a 
180-page  edition,  the  largest 
daily  paper  ever  published  in 
the  state. 

• 

Microfilm  Copies 

Farmington,  N.  M. 

The  Farmington  Daily  Times 
has  installed  a  Recordak  paper 
facsimile  processor  to  m^e 
permanent  copies  of  the  Times 
recorded  on  microfilm  since 


1894. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  August  19,  1961 
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Paper  Progress -- Planned  to  Your  Needs 


At  Great  Northern  research  is  constantly 
concerned  with  improvements  in  newsprint  and 
better  ways  to  make  it.  Its  partner,  engineering, 
shapes  the  tools  of  production  to  make  change 
effective. 

Now,  at  Great  Northern,  a  new  home  for  Re¬ 


search  and  Engineering  will  be  completed  next  year 
at  Millinocket,  Maine,  Newsprint  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  working  symbol  of  that  dedi¬ 
cation  to  progress  which  continues  to  make  Great 
Northern  the  largest  independent  U.  S.  producer 
of  Good  Newsprint  ...  to  your  benefit. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  COMPANY 

Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Offices:  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cincinnati  •  Washington 


DELAWARE 


The  town  exchange  was 
regarded  so  important  that 
Prime  Minister  Menzies  gave  a 
letter  of  greeting  to  a  member 
of  parliament.  This  was  read  at 
_  _  „  .  a  Civic  Dinner  which  was 

By  Houston  Waring  addressed  by  U.S.  Ambassador 

William  J.  Sebald.  Mr.  Sebald 
Littleton,  Colo.  Joyce  came  up  with  the  idea  of  indicated  his  interest  by  spend- 
Not  since  the  first  ranchers  a  Sister  City  relationship.  ing  two  days  in  Bega  for  the 

settled  south  of  Denver  102  Four  days  later  I  received  an  festivities  that  went  on  for 
years  ago  has  the  town  of  Little-  airmail  letter  announcing  that  nearly  a  week, 
ton  enjoyed  the  community  spirit  Littleton  was  the  Sister  City  of  Laden  with  gifts,  we  flew  back 
that  it  does  right  now.  Bega.  It  was  suggested  that  I  to  the  U.S.  Home  once  again 

At  the  moment,  everyone  in  prepare  a  Littleton  Exhibit  for  last  March,  it  was  my  task  to 

this  suburb  is  host  to  five  the  Bega  Show — an  event  similar  tell  the  Bega  story  to  my 

Australians  who  have  traveled  to  our  county  fairs.  readers.  I  did  this  in  a  personal 

nearly  9,000  miles  from  Bega,  p.  p  column  over  a  period  of  weeks. 

New  South  Wales,  to  complete  a  I  found  greater  response  to 

two-way  exchange  in  a  People-  In  early  December,  I  received  that  writing  than  anything  I 
to-People  program.  Old  timers  another  letter  saying  that  Bega  done  in  34  years  at  Little- 

in  Littleton  say  that  they  have  was  raising  funds  for  a  plane  ton.  No  great  international 

never  witnessed  such  home-town  ticket.  I  was  to  fly  to  Bega  and  Problems  were  discussed,  but  I 

pride  that  is  now  evident  because  open  the  exhibit  as  well  as  inject  tell  about  the  schools,  the 
of  this  Sister  City  activity.  a  Littleton  specimen  into  the  I'wreation,  the  aspirations,  and 
Back  in  1954  Editor  W  B  remote  Far  South  Coast  town  of  the  daily  lives  of  Bega  citizens. 
Annabel  of  the  s^mi-weekly  Bega  Bega.  I  reported  their  interest  in  my 

District  News  asked  the  U.S.  At  this  point,  the  money-  wifes  broadcasts  and  talks  on 
Information  Service  at  Svdney  raising  effort  became  a  genuine  sewing,  table  settings, 

for  a  film,  “Small  Town  Editor.”  People-to-People  effort.  It  and  those  items  of  living  which 
He  was  having  a  partv  for  his  quickly  spread  beyond  the  editor-  Prant^.  I  told  how 

staff  and  friends,  and  the  movie  to-editor  relationship.  The  post-  Bega  s  cu^oms  differ  from  ours 
sounded  like  something  that  masters  in  Bega  and  Littleton  pointy  out  the  close  bonds 
would  interest  the  group.  struck  up  a  correspondence.  So  jy®  ^ave  in  our  traditions,  civil 

The  picture  was  about  Little-  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  democratic  proc- 

;+c  ear  dealers.  Rotary  club  presi- 

ton  and  its  newspaper,  the  Inde-  ^  ^  school  superintendents  After  we  had  told  our  readers 

ncndenf.  Mr.  Annabel  was  struck  “ems,  scnooi  supennienoenis,  , 


The  Weekly  Editor 


SISTER  CITY  MOVEMENT 


Houston  Waring 


be  sold  at  $1  each.  We  did  this, 
making  them  as  fancy  as  a 
college  diploma. 

Mr.  Cole  then  chose  Mrs.  B.  J. 
Barker,  a  dynamic  widow  with 
plenty  of  time  and  energy,  as 
the  Bega  Bond  chairman.  She 
went  to  the  high  school’s  Inter¬ 
national  Relations  Club  and 
inspired  eight  girls  to  devote  the 
early  summer  to  this  cause. 

To  dramatize  the  girls,  Mrs. 
Barker  made  Australians  flags 
for  their  white  blouses  and  kan¬ 
garoos  to  sew  all  over  their  blue 
skirts.  She  called  in  her  friends 
from  the  Rotary  Club  women’s 
group  and  had  the  girls  sell  them 
bonds  as  she  served  them  coffee. 
She  asked  each  woman  to  hold  a 
similar  coffee,  and  she  had  two 
girls  go  to  each  coffee  to  sell 
more  bonds. 

We  provided  massive  public¬ 
ity  for  this  and  used  many  pic¬ 
tures.  A  long  list  was  published 
in  each  issue,  showing  families 
and  firms  that  had  purchased 


<Note:  Littleton,  a  town  of 
1.3,670  persons,  10  miles  south  of 
Denver,  this  week  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  Sister  City  program 
described  here  by  Mr.  Waring.) 


. . .  America’s  only  single-state 
market,  where  retail  sales 
annually  exceed  $651  million! 
ContacI:  Story.  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
or  News-Journal  Papers. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


school  had  chosen  a  queen  City  (Ill.)  Prens  which  serves 
through  an  exchanjje  with  the  Venice,  Ill.,  built  up  a  Sister 


THURSDATA 


new  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken 
Turay,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyle 
Green,  and  how  the  paper  came 
to  be  sold.  Beneath  two  2-col¬ 
umn  cuts  of  the  owners,  there 
was  a  story  about  them. 


Beca  hiprh  school.)  City  relation  with  Venice,  Italy.  A  I  A  Green,  and  how  the  paper  came 

It  is  good  to  have  a  peg  to  to  be  sold.  Beneath  two  2-col- 

Appealing  Gueen  hang  your  Sister  City  project  umn  cuts  of  the  owners,  there 

Tliis  second  step  was  easier  this  is  not  necessary  as  HELIX)’ _ When  the  Bucks  ^  story  about  them. 

than  the  first.  Either  the  people  the  Bega- Littleton  relation  (Pa.)  Tribune  distrib-  • 

of  Littleton  were  well  aroused  P^ves.  All  we  ne^ed  was  ^e  recently,  it 

by  now  or  the  appeal  of  a  17-  enthusiasm  of  Editor  JUnabel.  ^  stories  about  itself,  Freireich  Puts  3 

year-old  dimpled  girl  named  Dell  ^  such  as:  Bucks  County  Tribune  Weeklies  in  (>n»*  Plant 

Ch.  gwidden  had  warmed  their  Sister  City  operation?  First  Promises  to 

hearts.  In  ten  days,  the  money  ^’te  to  Snowden  Chamber,  Communities— a  piece,  set  GLENDALE,  Ariz. 

was  in  the  bank.  U.S.  Information  Agency,  Wash-  which  introduced  Sale  of  the  Glendale  News 

H«*ga  was  so  elated  over  the  V'  ^  the  editor,  set  forth  editorial  and  Westside  Enterprise  at 

activities  in  Littleton  that  three  ^  taking  your  town  on  its  pQjjgy^  invited  the  readers  Goodyear,  Arizona,  was  an- 


Freireich  Puts  3 
Wc^eklies  in  One  Plant 

Glendale,  Ariz. 
Sale  of  the  Glendale  News 


more  citizens  of  the  Australian  biggest  venture.  to  visit  the  shop;  Wanted — Kids  nounced  by  former  publisher 

tofwm  announced  that  they  would,  •  Old  and  New  Bom  June  7 — a  Warren  E.  Morrell  to  Burton  P. 

at  their  own  expense,  join  Editor  WEEKLY  SALES  call  for  pictures  of  “fellow  in-  Freireich,  publisher  of  the  Sun 

Annabel  and  Queen  Dell  on  the  fants”  bom  the  day  the  paper  City  (Ariz.)  News-Sun. 

long  journey.  Two  of  these  were  ,  .  r.  .  came  out;  Tribune  Places  Raft  The  Glendale  News  has  been 

young  ranchers,  ages  19  and  21,  Independent  Printers  Inc.  and  Local  Boys  in  Business — a  established  for  49  years.  Mr. 
and  the  third  person  was  Dell’s  Hi-Line  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  in  a  g^Qj-y  telling  how  the  paper  put  Freireich  will  publish  all  three 

college-age  sister,  Jill.  joint  announcement  said  the  youngsters  in  business  by  of  his  weeklies  in  the  Glendale 

This  was  a  delightful  turn  of  Hai-rc  Independent,  a  weekly  firing  them  as  carriers.  plant.  The  News-Sun  at  Sun 

events,  for  now  we  had  five  Bega  newspaper  published  in  Ha\Te  ^  t  City  serves  the  Del  W’ebb  retire- 

goodwill  ambassadors.  And  four  ^or  31  years,  has  been  sold.  gQ  LONG! — When  the  Sno-  ment  area  northwest  of 

of  them  were  between  17  and  21  The  Hi-Line  Publishing  Co.  qualmie  Valley  (Wash.)  Rec-  Phoenix. 

years  of  age.  All  were  splendid  has  acquired  the  Havre  Inde-  departing  and  The  transaction  was  handled 

types  of  Australian  youth.  pendent  and  will  merge  the  incoming  editor/publishers  got  through  the  offices  of  Dean 

Queen  Dell,  interviewed  before  paper  with  Hi-Line’s  own  together  cleverly  on  the  front  Sellers,  Arizona  Newspaper 


she  left  home,  expressed  the  hope  weekly,  the  Hi- Line  Herald. 


two-column  cut  of  Properties  at  Mesa. 


of  finding  out  what  sort  of  teen-  Keith  Abel,  Hill  County  state  sailers  Charlotte  and  Ed  Gro-  A  graduate  of  the  University 
agers  we  have  in  the  United  representative  and  former  mm-  shell  set  off  the  column  “Edi-  of  Illinois  School  of  Journalism, 
States.  She  said  her  only  impres-  mander  of  the  Montana  jCW,  torially  Speaking”  under  it.  Ed  Mr.  Freireich  formerly  was  em- 
sions  to  date  were  from  Ameri-  bas  been  editor  and  publisher  of  reminisced  over  the  couple’s  12  ployed  at  the  Illinois  State 
can  films,  and  she  doubted  their  fbe  Havre  Independent.  years  with  the  Record  (out  of  Journal  and  during  the  past  10 

accuracy.  The  Hi-Line  Herald  was  estab-  came  two  novels  by  Mrs.  years  was  associated  with  the 


can  films,  and  she  doubted  their  tbe  Havre  Independent.  years  with  the  Record  (out  of  Journal  and  duri 

accuracy.  The  Hi-Line  Herald  was  estab-  came  two  novels  by  Mrs.  years  was  assoc 

After  seven  days  with  the  lished  in  March  of  this  year  as  Qroshell).  He  also  talked  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Bega  Bond  girls  and  the  Little-  offset  paper.  George  E. _ _ _ 

ton  Queen,  Libby  Cox,  I  feel  that  Bowery  Jr.,  G.  Richard  Patter-  -  - 

Dell’s  report  to  Bega  will  be  son  and  Harold  O.  Gunderson  |  IS  WORCESTER.... 

favorable.  owners  of  the  combined  J  A 

The  same  is  true  of  our  two  newspapers. ^  ^  ^  J 

young  ranchers,  members  of  the  ♦  ♦  *  , ,  __ 

Junior  Farmers  (4-H).  Phoenix,  Ariz..  !||  Ln 

Sir  Howard  Beale,  Australian  Sale  of  the  weekly  South  i-Y7  •  l)leU^  U-P 


Junior  Farmers  (4-H).  Phoenix,  Ariz.. 

Sir  Howard  Beale,  Australian  Sale  of  the  weekly  South. 
ambassador,  readily  agreed  to  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Roundup  has 
bring  Lady  Beale  to  Littleton  bmn  announced  by  owner  A. 
for  the  Sister  City  event.  This,  Watson  Fritz, 
of  course,  is  the  highlight  of  the  Buyer  was  a  new  corporation 


for  the  Sister  City  event.  This,  Watson  Fritz, 
of  course,  is  the  highlight  of  the  Buyer  was  a  new  corporation 
program.  W’e  could  not  make  the  comprised  of  six  of  Mr.  Watson’s  ^ 
town  exchange  seem  important  former  employes,  including  A. 
without  dignitaries  and  adults  Fenn,  Clarence  O’Dell,  Amulfo 
like  Editor  Annabel,  but  neither  Luna,  I.  N.  Raymond,  Gilbert 
could  we  generate  the  warmth  M.  Carnes  and  Melba  R.  Boland, 
and  emotional  fervor  without  operating  as  Roundup  Printing 
the  association  of  .superior  and  Publishing  Associates, 
youngsters.  Sale  price  was  reported  in 

excess  of  $100,000.  Sworn  cir- 
Searrh  for  Cities  culation  is  5,490,  claiming  the 

Some  150  American  communi-  larsrest  circulation  of  any  weekly 
ties  have  adopted  Sister  Cities  state, 

all  over  the  world.  I  know  edi-  •  *  * 

tors  that  are  now  looking  for  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

suitable  cities  in  South  America  Moore  Newspapers  Inc.,  and 
and  Japan.  It  is  my  feeling  that  Jere  Moore  Sr.,  of  Milledgeville, 
such  People-to-People  programs  hav’e  sold  the  Union-Recorder 
work  best  between  small  or  and  Baldwin  News  to  Drinnon 
medium-size  cities,  for  face-to-  Inc.,  of  Macon,  Georgia. 


J  in  Weu)'  Engfoiul 
inT^etoifc  Sw)ce;uj  Lincg^ 


@ 

Moraine 

EDITIONS 

Eveaiac 

Saaday 

Total  of 
ME.  1  S. 
Editions 

Worcester  Teletraa-Gazette 

1,598,345 

1,736,319 

118,825 

3,453,489 

Bestoa  Herald-Trav. 

1,241,880 

1,349,336 

148,539 

2,739,755 

Bestoa  Globe 

1,195,063 

1,316,195 

143,226 

2,654,484 

Provideoce  Joaraal-Billetin 

665,069 

1,589,649 

136,612 

2,391,330 

Hartford  Tiaes 

1,658.163 

1,658,163 

Bancor  News 

1,317,608 

1,317,608 

Bostoa  Record  Americaa-Adv. 

579,368 

602,311 

42,824 

1,224,503 

Hartford  Coiraat 

730,615 

73,752 

804,367 

face  relationships  are  hard  to  The  Union-Recorder,  Georgia’s 
establish  in  New  York  or  oldest  weekly,  was  founded  in 
Denver.  1847  and  has  been  owned  by  the 

If  I  were  giving  advice,  I  Moore  Family  for  the  past  100 


would  suggest  choosing  a  city  of  years. 


comparable  size  that  has  a  live- 
wire  editor.  If  you  have  a  uni¬ 
versity  town,  pick  a  university 
town.  If  you  have  a  fishing 


Jere  Moore  Jr.  was  named 
editor  and  publisher  as  the ; 
fourth  in  the  line  of  his  family. , 
The  sale  was  negotiated  by 


Worcester  is  one  of  the  strongest  grocery  store  markets 
in  the  country,  with  65%  of  grocery  sales  made  in  inde- 
|)endently  owned  stores. 

Even  with  most  wholesaling  done  in  Boston  or  Provi¬ 
dence  where  major  chains  do  their  buying,  the  fact  is 
documented  that  the  Worcester  newspapers  carry  more 
Retail  Grocery  Linage  than  any  other  New  England 
newspaper. 

*  Source:  Media  Records  Inc.  I960 


Worcester  stands  for  big  business,  yours  included. 

Circilatioi:  Daily  151,465  — Saaday  102,352 

I  Ok  giraing  <SaafHf 


industry/  choose  a  place  with  a  Pick  Williams  of  Dixie  News- 
similar  interest.  The  Granite  papers,  Gadsden. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  19,  1961 


The  Moloney,  ■ 
Retan  &  | 

Schmitt 
representative 
’  knows  Worcester 
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QUESTION  IN  BRITAIN 


Will  Housey-Housey  Darken  TV  Sets? 


By  Clarence  Borthwick 


London 

A  mixed  pattern  of  light  and 
shade  dominates  the  British 
newspaper  industry.  Fleet  Street 
chiefs  are  caught  between  opti¬ 
mism  and  pessimism.  They  don’t 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

Optimism  springs  from  the 
latest  circulation  figures  which 
seem  to  prove  that  the  big  read¬ 
ership  slump  is  over.  Almost  all 
the  leading  newspapers  had  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  the  first 
half  of  1961  compared  with  the 
same  period  for  last  year.  The 
trend  is  definitely  upward. 

Lord  Beaverb rook’s  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  provides  a  typical  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  movement.  It  sold  an 
average  of  4,313,063,  compared 
with  4,142,856  in  the  first  half 
of  1960. 

But  —  and  it  is  a  very  big 
but  —  the  readers’  love  is  not 
being  shared  by  the  advertisers. 
With  every  passing  month  com¬ 
mercial  television  is  taking  a 
larger  slice  of  the  market. 

So  much  so  that  mass-circula¬ 
tion  papers  like  the  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  are  being  forced  to  cut  the 
number  of  their  pag^es. 

One  result  of  the  fierce  com¬ 
petition  for  advertising  is  that 
television  is  becoming  a  dirty 
word  in  Fleet  Street.  Some  pa¬ 
pers  —  even  those  with  large 
financial  stakes  in  programme 
companies  —  are  cutting  down 
space  set  aside  for  reviews  and 
previews  of  TV  shows.  Instead, 
they  give  publicity  to  activities 
which  will  keep  the  public  away 
from  their  TV  sets  as  much  as 
possible. 

This  may  account  for  the  wide 
coverage  given  to  the  game  of 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportumfies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  la  touch  with  marketing, 
sdyertiitng,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


msPAPERNm 


FmhU§hmd  | 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 1 

IS  Haadltee  St.,  Sydney,  Anstrella 


Bingo  (otherwise  known  as 
housey  -  housey  and  tombola) 
which  is  being  played  nightly  in 
many  former  cinemas  and  dance 
halls.  The  public  appetite  is 
stimulated  by  press  stunts  such 
as  the  wide  publicity  given  to 
Churchmen  who  insist  that 
Bingo  is  a  greater  sin  than 
illicit  sex. 

But  the  Fleet  Street  lords 
know  that  Bingo  is  only  a  pass¬ 
ing  summer  madness  and  that 
TV  is  here  to  stay  throughout 
the  depths  of  winter. 

Their  gloom  has  been  deep¬ 
ened  by  the  new  tax  increases 
imposed  by  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Selwyn  Lloyd.  The 
consumer  market  is  going  to 
contract  —  and  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  resultant  drop  in  ad¬ 
vertising  will  hit  newspapers 
harder  than  television. 

The  one  real  hope  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  manag¬ 
ers  is  the  steady  growth  of  the 
mail-order  business.  Because  of 
its  detail,  this  type  of  selling 
cannot  easily  be  plugged  over 
the  air. 

There  are  suspicions  that 
some  big  newspaper  groups  are 
already  investing  heavily  in  the 
big  mail-order  firms.  If  this  is 
not  true,  it  ought  to  be.  A 
slump  in  selling  by  post  could 
be  disastrous  to  Britain’s  mam¬ 
moth  dailies. 

Sunday  Supplement 

Canadian  tycoon  Roy  Thom¬ 
son  has  decided  to  introduce 
color  printing  in  his  Sunday 
Times  —  the  first  venture  of  its 
kind  in  British  newspaper  his¬ 
tory.  It  will  take  the  form  of 
an  extra  picture  supplement 
1  printed  by  rotogravure. 

Commenting  on  the  new  move. 


Mr.  Thomson  declared:  “Photo-  head  of  a  big  property  invest- 
gravure  sections  are  an  integral  ment  company.  Editor  will  lie 
part  of  many  newspapers  in  the  Morley  Richards,  former  news 
Western  world  today.  I  have  editor  of  the  Daily  Express, 
been  familiar  with  them  for  There  will  be  64  pages  for  two 
much  of  my  publishing  life  in  shillings  (28  cents).  The  aim 
North  America  and  I  am  sure  will  be  to  give  “complete  cov- 


for  erage’’  of  the  British  scene. 
First  issue  is  due  out  Oct.  18. 


they  provide  a  pattern  for  erage’’  of  the  British  seer 
Britain.  First  issue  is  due  out  Oct.  18. 

“They  are  extremely  success-  • 

ful  in  the  States  and  I  am  sure  Dean  Schoelkopf  Wins 

will  be  most  acceptable  to  read-  *  . _  .  i  j 

ers  and  advertisers  alike  over  Assignment  in  London 


here.’’ 

Mr.  Thomson  added  mysteri- 


Minneapous 
Dean  Schoelkopf,  Minneapolis 


ously:  ‘“This  is  but  one  of  many  Tribune  assistant  city  editor, 
plans  we  have  to  give  the  Sun-  will  spend  six  months  beginning 
day  Times  even  more  lead  over  Sept.  1  on  the  staff  of  the 
the  quality  field.”  The  Sunday  London  bureau  of  UPI  as  the 
Times,  gaining  steadily  since  winner  of  the  first  annual  Sey- 
1957,  has  topped  the  million-  mour  Berkson  Foreign  Assign- 
mark  for  the  first  half  of  1961.  ment  grant. 

Five  years  ago  it  was  just  bare-  Purpose  of  the  grant  is  to 
ly  over  600,000.  provide  overseas  news  experi- 

The  newly-founded  (Febru-  ence  to  a  young  journalist  now 
ary)  Sunday  Telegraph  showed  ott  the  staff  of  an  American 
a  net  sale  for  June  of  716,083  newspaper  or  syndicate.  Bene- 
while  the  daily  Telegraph  was  fits  include  $1,000  for  transpor- 
at  1,264,079,  a  gain  of  76,000  tation  and  incidental  expenses 
in  a  year.  ^nd  a  salaried  job  on  the  staff 

of  a  newspaper  or  wire  service 
Thomson  Expansion  in  the  country  of  the  winner’s 

The  Thomson  Organization,  choice, 
which  is  ever  expanding,  is  sim-  Competition  was  open  to  jour- 

plifying  its  capital  structure  in  under  30  with  three 

preparation  for  a  stock  issue.  professional  expenenw 

The  group’s  buildings  and  land  at  least  one  year  in  the 

were  valued  recently  at  £9,015,-  I®®- 

850,  about  £4,250,000  over  the  Mr.  Schoelkopf,  son  of  Harold 
book  value,  and  this  surplus  was  Schoelkopf,  editor  of  the  St. 


added  to  reserve  for  capital  pur¬ 
poses. 


Cloud  (Minn.)  Times,  sub¬ 
mitted  articles  concerning  a  trip 


Newest  acquisition  is  control  ^  made  in  the 

of  the  Odhams  Press  in  South  spring  of  1960. 

Africa,  which  publishes  30  * 

trade  and  technical  journals  in  Pressmen  Denied 

Capetown,  Johannesburg  and  Added  Mannine 

Salisbury.  Thomson  Interna-  ^ 

tional  of  Toronto  already  had  Cincinnati 

a  half-interest  in  Amalgamated  An  arbiter  denied  the  claim  of 

Press  of  Nigeria.  Web  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  20 

that  installation  of  fiying  pasters 
in  the  pressroom  of  the  Cincin- 


Newsmagazine 


Accelerated! 

Thai’s  the  pace  of  New 
London  automotive  sales: 
$1356*  per  household,  high¬ 
est  of  all  25,000-or-over 
cities  in  Connecticut.  And 
The  Day  sells  90%  of  this 
79,510  ABC  City  Zone. 


*SM  '61  Survey 


Zift  Bap  I 

I  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT! 
I  Nofianel  Repreten/afivest  I 

'  JOHNSON,  KENT,  GAVIN  < 

A  SINDINC,  INC.  ' 


A  group  of  wealthy  British  *  Tin^s-Star  made 

businessmen  are  defying  recent  work  more  “arduous.’  He 


trends  by  launching  a  new  gen¬ 
eral-interest  weekly  magazine, 
entitled  Topic. 

During  the  past  few  years 


also  denied  a  union  request  for 
increased  manning. 

The  dispute  followed  the 
installation  of  automatic  pasters. 


it  has  been  generally  accepted  ^he  union  arguing  that 

that  British  magazines  can  only  speed  of  operation 

succeed  in  a  specialized  field,  shorten^  the  period  of  time  in 
such  as  trade,  technical  and  which  ^e  usual  pr^s  work  could 


women’s  interest. 


be  performed  and  resulted  in 


The  deaths  of  Picture  Post  strenuous  demands  on  the 

and  Illustrated  a  few  years  back  pressmen. 

seemed  to  prove  that  the  only  Arbitrator  Simon  L.  Leis 
people  who  would  buy  general-  ruled,  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
ized  magazines  were  dentists  presented,  that  the  work  was  not 
anxious  to  provide  soporific  more  “arduous”  as  a  result  of 
waiting-room  reading  for  nerv-  the  installation  of  fiying  pasters 


I  ous  patients. 


and  found  no  need  to  explore 


Chief  mover  behind  the  new  the  union  demand  for  increased 
Topic  venture  is  John  Powell,  manning. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  foe  August  19,  1961 


The  year’s  BIGGEST  newspaper  series ! ! 


A  12-PART  SERIALIZATION  OF 
THE  POLITICAL  BEST-SELLER; 


FIRSTHAND 

REPORT 

by 

SHERMAN 

ADAMS 


The  man  who  probably  exercised  more  power  as  Assistant  to  the  President 
than  any  other  individual  in  modern  times  tells  his  own  story  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  from  January,  1953,  until  his  reluctantly  ac¬ 
cepted  resignation  in  September,  1958. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  on  June  25th,  his  book  is  already  climbing 
rapidly  to  the  top  of  the  national  best-seller  lists! 


"The  most  fascinating,  the  most  revealing  and  the 
most  important  political  work  .  .  .  this  year," 

— WILLIAM  S.  WHITE,  veteran  Washington  correspondent. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  SERIES  OF  12  ARTICLES  IS  SCHEDULED  FOR  DAILY  RELEASE 
STARTING  SEPT.  1 0th.  TO  ENSURE  AVAILABILITY.  PHONE  MU  2-3020  TODAY. 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Helpful  Household 
Hints  by  Heloise 


— Memo:  E&P’s  new  address 
is  850  Third  A%enue,  New  York 
22,  and  the  new  telephone  niim< 
her  is  PLaza  2-7050. 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Solution  of  household  prob-  would  like  to  write  a  column, 
lems  is  made  easy  in  the  column,  She  had  no  newspaper  back- 
“Hints  from  Heloise,”  which  ground,  no  writing  experience. 
King  Features  Syndicate  will  True,  she  did  have  a  second- 
distribute  six  times  a  week,  be-  hand  typewriter, 
ginning  Sept.  18.  As  Editor  George  Chaplin  re- 

Heloise’s  home  newspaper  is  calls  it,  normally  he  would 
the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Adver-  have  told  her  there  was  no 
tiser  and  there  she’s  given  room  on  the  staff  for  anyone 
considerable  credit  for  helping  without  experience,  but  a  few 
increase  the  paper’s  circulation  minutes  of  conversation  with 
from  approximately  46,000  to  this  vital  woman  changed  his 
71,000  in  three  years.  mind. 

This  five-foot-two  bundle  of  “It  was  obvious,”  he  said, 
energy  and  enthusiasm  with  a  “that  if  I  didn’t  say  yes,  I  was 
real  pulling  power  in  the  home-  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
maker’s  field  is  the  wife  of  an  working  days  saying  no  to  her.” 
Air  Force  lieutenant-colonel  . 

stationed  at  Honolulu’s  Hickam 

Air  Force  base.  The  couple  have  From  this  fiction-like  begin- 
two  children.  nimr  has  prown  an  nnnsnal  r-a- 


— Leonard  Lyons  currently  is 
writing  his  column,  "The  Lyons 
Den”  (Hall  Syndicate)  from 
Spain,  which  he  is  touring  with 
his  16-year-old  son,  Jeffrey. 


Heloise 


■Ernest  Hemingway  covered 
five  wars  for  newspapers  and 
until  his  recent  death  claimed 
he  was  a  newspaperman  just  as 
Goya  and  Picasso  were  jour¬ 
nalists  who  painted  things  they 
saw  and  knew,  points  out  Kurt 
known  columnist  today  and  has  Singer  in  a  12-story  series  on 
a  staff  of  seven  persons,  three  “Hemingway:  The 
electric  typewriters  (new),  and  Death  of  a  Giant,”  distrib- 

bulging  file  cabinets.  “‘ed  by  B.  P.  Singer  Features, 

The  bulk  of  the  column  is  Buena  Park,  Calif,  The  Singer 
concerned  with  hints  on  how  to  biography  sums  up  Hemingway 
do  household  chores  better  and  j"  ®  simple  sentence:  “He  lived 
quicker.  The  column  communi-  “P  wrote  it  down.  ’ 
cates  time-saving  secrets  of  the 

few  to  thousands  of  readers  — Irving  Phillips  is  justifiably 

faced  with  identical  everyday  proud  that  originals  of  seven  of 
chores  and  problems  that  de-  his  “The  Strange  World  of  Mr. 
vour  time.  About  once  a  month.  Mum”  cartoon  panels  (Hall 
Heloise  offers  a  sensational  Syndicate)  now  hang  in  Federal 
recipe  that  is  simple  to  prepare,  agencies  in  Washington.  Each 
which  many  of  her  readers  do  had  some  bearing  on  some  as- 
the  very  next  day.  pect  of  the  agency’s  operations 

“It’s  important  to  remember  and  was  requested  by  the 
that  whereas  a  woman  has  may-  agency’s  head, 
be  one  or  two  major  emotional 

problems  a  year,  she  has  house-  Steincrohn,  who 

hold  problems  every  day  of  her  the  “Live  Longer  and 

life,  ’observed  Buck  Buchwach,  ^njoy  It”  column  (Bell  Syndi- 
Advertiser  managing  editor  ^^te),  says  he  has  met  only  two 
“That  s  why  Heloise  has  such  newspaper  editors  who  use  his 
appeal  and  readership  value  for  that  in  each  case  the 

any  newspaper.  editor  had  printed  a  column 

Late  Learner  *bat  he  regarded  as  controversi¬ 

al.  Dr.  Steincrohn  wrote  this 
Strangely  enough,  her  knowl-  lead  to  his  column  recently:  “I 
edge  of  good  housekeeping  was  have  a  warm  spot  for  all  the 
obtained  after  she  married,  not  editors  who  use  my  column, 
before.  She  admits  that  she  And  I  am  not  applepolishing, 
scarcely  knew  one  end  of  a  Whatever  I  say  about  them  will 
broom  from  the  other  until  that  in  no  way,  I  am  sure,  influence 
time.  It  was  her  own  curiosity  their  opinions  of  my  work.  My 
and  the  demands  of  a  house-  success  or  failure,  as  far  as 
hold  with  two  children  that  they  are  concerned,  depends 
taught  her  many  of  the  short  upon  whether  or  not  I  can  bring 
cuts  she  shares  with  readers,  you  accurate  medical  informa- 
The  newspaper  column  was  a  tion  (and  perhaps  my  personal 
direct  outgrowth  of  this  prac-  philosophy)  in  a  way  that  is  not 
tical  experience.  too  hard  to  take.  After  all.  I 

“Though  I  asked  for  a  job  on  deal  with  Life  and  Death— 
the  paper  on  a  friend’s  dare,”  neither  is  what  you  might  call 
she  said,  “I  really  did  have  qight  reading.’  ”  (See  page  52) 

something  in  mind — a  column  _ _ 

that  would  save  the  housewife  ' 

time,  energy  and  money  through  her  readers  and  soon  the  time- 
shared  experience.”  saving  secrets  of  the  few  are 

Readers  write  her  their  prob-  known  to  the  many, 
lems  and  she  replies  from  her  Through  feature  stories 
personal  knowledgre  or  by  about  her,  Heloise  has  become 
making  tests.  Questions  she  nearly  as  well  known  on  the 
cannot  answer,  she  submits  to  mainland  as  in  the  island  state. 
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STRIKES  and  SPARES 


A  6-a-weei<, 

“show  and  tell” 
column  to  help  the  world’s 
largest  participant  sport 

audience  enjoy  their  hobby  more 


150  words;  matted  “show-how”  art  to 
capture  their  hearts! 


There  is  nothing  to  equal  or  replace  instruction 
for  participant  sports  enthusiasts.  \\  \TCH 
THK  MAIL  PI  LL. 


WIRE  OR  PHONE  TODAY. 

National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America 

326  W.  MADISON  STREET  e  CHICAGO  6  PV]  BVn  PSI 
STait  2-I39}  •  ROBERT  C.  DILLE.  Prtsuhnc  1^1  Ij^l 

In  CmukU:  Toronto  Star  Syndicate 

ja.-ncs  Chcrricr,  Mgr.,  Toronto:  EMpirc  3-2211 


The  cartoon 
understands 


"RKD”HARE 

. . .  wants  to  make 
the  Milford  varsity 
line  ...  is  up 
against  Bruce  Peck 
— who  also  tries 
to  steal  his  girl 
friend  Kathy! 


''Gil  thorp  !” 

This  strip  sees  teen-agers  as  they  see  themselves — as  normal 
human  beings,  not  j.d.’s  . . .  treats  with  understanding  their  hopes, 
ambitions,  problems. 

Gil  Thorp  is  athletic  director  and  head  coach  of  Milford  High  .  .  . 
a  typical  school  in  a  typical  city  .  .  .  and  he  knows  what 
today’s  youngsters  are  really  like! 

On  September  4,  a  new  sequence  commences,  provides  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  newspapers  to  start  this  feature.  Central  character 
in  the  upcoming  episode  is  Jimmy  Hare — a  trigger-tempered 
redhead  who  can’t  wait  for  football  practice  to  begin. 

Alert  editors  will  want  to  get  on  the  bandwagon  for  the  big 
season!  Available  six  times  a  week,  in  four  and  five  column  widths. 

For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write — now! 

Chicago  Tribune •NetwYorh  News 

ButMInm.  A'vtn  York 

SgaatCUEe^  mac*  Trikmmr  Totrrr,  €:hlrmmo 
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2  Strips  Glamorize 
Canadian  Adventures 


CREATE  COMIC  STRIP — Wrifer  Gordon  Dewar  and  artist  Gordon 
Johnston  at  work  on  "Jeff  Buchanon,"  a  strip  about  a  roving  Canadian 
newspaperman. 


Canadian  newspaper  readers 
in  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
are  enjoying  the  antics  and 
adventures  of  two  comic  strips 
devoted  to  Canada  and  Canadi¬ 
ans.  They  are: 

1)  “Larry  Brannon,”  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  mining  magnate’s  trou¬ 
bleshooter,  created  by  James 
Winslow  Mortimer  and  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Toronto  Star  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  bom  at 


James  Winslow  Mortimer 


Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  lives  now 
at  Carmel,  N.  Y.  He  formerly 
worked  on  “Superman”  and 
other  strips. 

2)  “Jeff  Buchanon,”  a  rov¬ 
ing  Canadian  newspaperman, 
written  by  parliamentary  re¬ 
porter  Gordon  Dewar  of  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal;  drawn 
by  free-lance  artist  Gordon 
Johnston  and  syndicated  by  the 


52 


Toronto  Telegram  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Real  Maple  Leaf 

The  two  strips  are  distinctive 
because  their  locales  and  stories 
are  unmistakably  Canadian. 
Both  glamorize  Canadian  life 
and  places.  Cities  and  streets, 
public  buildings,  the  Mounties 
are  all  authentically  Canadian. 

Canadian  cartooning  is  de¬ 
veloping  on  individual  news¬ 
papers  too.  Example:  The 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail 
since  last  Fall  has  run  at  the 
top  of  its  comics  page  a  hu¬ 
morous  strip,  “The  Luckies,”  by 
Fred  Lucky,  28,  who  formerly 
worked  in  the  newspaper’s 
advertising  department.  Syndi¬ 
cates  are  watching  its  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  Telegram  distributes  a 
page  of  humor  each  week  to  150 
weekly  newspapers  on  which 
two  of  the  four  strips — “Gram- 
pa”  and  “Our  Tow  n” — are 
drawn  by  Telegram  cartoonist 
Hugh  McClelland. 

Another  Considered 

Ray  Argyle,  editor  of  TTNS, 
said  if  preliminary  market  re¬ 
search  proves  encouraging  he 
will  add  another  cartoon  adven¬ 
ture  strip,  the  story  dealing 
with  a  kind  of  Canadian  Paul 
Bunyan.  He  said  he  felt  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  point  of  view  is  as  im¬ 
portant  in  cartoon  strips  as  in 
any  other  area  of  expression  in 
Canada. 

“Canadians  feel  we  need 
some  insulation  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  American  viewpoint,” 
he  said. 

Miss  Florence  Herbert,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  Star 
Syndicate,  warned  that  “Cana- 
dianism”  is  not  enough  and  that 
a  strip  also  must  have  a  well 
conceived  and  executed  story 
and  art. 

Neither  “Brannon”  nor  “Bu¬ 
chanon”  is  appearing  in  the 
United  States.  Each  probably 
will  be  exploited  in  this  country 
later  after  the  full  potential  is 
realized  among  Canadian  news¬ 
papers. 

*  *  * 

— After  an  absence  of  many 
years,  that  extraordinary  con¬ 
fidence  man,  “Buckingham  Ish,” 
is  back  again  in  the  “Captain 
Easy”  strip  (Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  .Association)  to  play  a  re¬ 
turn  engagement  and  concoct 
perhaps  his  greatest  swindle. 


Verne  Tucker 
Writes  Verses 
About  the  News 

For  more  than  a  year,  Verne 
Tucker  (155  Blunk  St.,  Plym¬ 
outh,  Mass.)  has  been  syndi¬ 
cating  daily  verses  under  the 
general  title  “Sun  Strokes”  to 
the  Fort  Lawlerdale  (Fla.) 
News  and  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune.  He  hopes  to  at¬ 
tain  general  syndication  soon. 

“For  my  themes  I  usually 
take  the  headline  story  of  the 
day  and  condense  the  subject 
into  6-6-12-20  rhyming  lines,” 
explained  Mr.  Tucker  of  “The 
Tucker  Ticker.”  “For  the  sake 
of  variety  I  occasionally  drop 
into  homespun  philosophy, 
hoping  to  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  twinkley  or  just  plain 
corny  or  slanted  toward  general 
human  interest. 

“I’ve  been  in  and  around  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper 
business  for  the  greater  part  of 
my  life,  so  once  in  a  while  I  do 
a  little  piece  that  I  think  the 
boys  in  the  shop  will  get  a  kick 
out  of,”  he  added. 

Here  are  three  Verne  Tucker 
verses  in  the  latter  category: 

Perfect  Alibi 

When  the  paper  boy  is  late 

And  I  greet  him  with  a  frown 
I’m  amused  to  hear  him  state 

“Gee!  Our  printing  press 
broke  down!” 

Spelldown 

The  Russians  and  the  Moslems 
and 

The  funny  Congolese 
Have  names  that  seldom  can  be 
spelled 

With  any  kind  of  ease. 


And  now  the  ticker’s  full  of 
names 

You  can’t  pronounce  nor  spell. 
The  SHEIKS  have  hit  the  head¬ 
lines. 

Poor  proofreaders,  fare-thee- 
well! 

Calling  All  Editors 

’Twixt  millions  and  billions 

There  seems  to  be  confusion. 
We  poor  folks  think  they’re  just 
the  same. 

This  is  a  grave  delusion. 
There  ought  to  be  a  law,  I  think. 

Preventing  this.  Perhaps 
When  BILLION  shows  in  print¬ 
er’s  ink 

It’s  gotta  be  in  CAPS! 

If  papers  would  adopt  this  law 

Or  rule,  as  one  might  call  it. 
It  might  suspend  the  urge  to 
spend 

That’s  draining  Sammy’s  wal¬ 
let! 

*  «  * 

— A  collection  of  Sydney  J. 
Harris’  “Strictly  Personal”  col¬ 
umns,  which  appear  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  are  syndicated  by  the 
General  Features  Corporation, 
appear  in  a  book.  “Last  Things 
First,”  to  be  published  Aug.  24 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  same  publishers  in  1957 
published  an  earlier  collection 
of  Harris  columns  under  title 
of  “Majority  of  One.”  Sydney 
Harris  likes  to  snipe,  often  in  a 
humorous  way,  at  various  forms 
of  hypocrisy,  rudeness,  stupid¬ 
ity,  and  other  undesirable 
aspects  of  character  which  he 
sees  all  about  him.  Sample 
Harrism:  “The  open  mind,  like 
the  open  society,  is  the  health¬ 
iest;  it  is  better  to  be  gullible 
than  to  suspect,  better  to  be 
fooled  than  to  withhold  trust; for 
the  loss  of  a  possession  is  tri¬ 
fling  compared  with  the  loss  of 
human  contact.”  (See  page  50) 
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Child  Safety  Cartoon 
Game  Linked  with  FBI 


Boston 

The  Bouton  Evening  American 
haci  an  unusual  reader  contest 
with  a  public  service  an^le  that 
ittracted  attention  because  the 
(ooperatinjf  authority  was  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
—and  every  contestant  received 
a  prize. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover’s  campaign 
'x>  teach  children  the  danger  of 
accepting  gifts  from  strangers 
(aught  the  attention  of  Win 
Brooks,  Evening  American  man¬ 
aging  editor,  who  conducted  a 
five-<lay  cartoon  coloring  con¬ 
test  in  the  newspaper.  Each 
panel  presented  a  situation  and 
a  caption  that  a  child,  age  6 
through  12,  should  remember. 

Using  the  bureau’s  own  car¬ 
toon  panel  and  adding  four 
others,  the  contest  began  with 
a  3-column  wide  splash  which 
provided  ample  space  for  the 
v'oung  artists  to  wield  their 
crayons  and  brushes. 

Keyed  to  Brochures 

Spearheading  the  promotion 
^as  a  campaign  created  by  Mark 
Finley,  Hearst  Newspapers  New 
England  promotion  director,  who 
provided  brochures  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  school  teachers,  pastors 
and  youth  leaders  by  Boston 
Police  cars.  The  brochures  pro¬ 
vided  lesson-plan  detail  so  that 
the  child  could  be  guided 
properly  when  the  cartoons 
began  appearing  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Each  adult  knew  exactly 
which  cartoon  was  to  appear 
and  the  subject  of  its  cutline: 
Example  1.  Don’t  take  candy 
from  a  stranger.  2.  Do  not 
accept  a  gift  from  a  stranger. 
3.  Do  not  take  shortcuts  through 
dense  undergrowth  or  areas 
where  you  will  be  hidden  from 
view.  4.  Know  your  policeman. 

Announced  prizes  included 
bicycles,  wristwatches,  cameras, 
baseball  equipment  and  doll 
carriages. 

“Don’t  forget  the  doll  car¬ 
riages,’’  advised  E.  Earl  Hawkes, 
general  manager  of  the  Record- 
American-Sunday  Advertiser. 
“At  least  50%  of  your  contest¬ 
ants  are  small  girls  so  you  need 
a  special  appeal  for  them.  Base¬ 
ball  mitts  are  of  no  interest  and 
a  camera  is  too  complicated.” 

The  judges  were  chosen  with 
special  care.  A  college  art  pro¬ 
fessor,  an  executive  of  the  Home 
&  School  Association,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  a  society  patron  of 


the  arts,  an  art  school  represen¬ 
tative,  a  co-founder  of  the 
Boston  Arts  Festival,  a  Catholic 
nun,  head  of  Archdiocesan  art 
training;  and  the  advertising 
art  director  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Judges  were  so  impressed  with 
the  quality  of  the  artwork  they 
suggested  that  some  recognition 
be  given  everj'  entrant.  To  effect 
this,  a  day  at  Pleasure  Island 
amusement  park  was  arranged 
through  a  promotion  tieup.  One 
adult  and  one  child’s  ticket  was 
mailed  to  each  contestant.  All 
the  rides  and  shows  at  the  park 
were  free  and  there  was  no 
ticket  tax. 

Five  thousand  showed  up. 
Extra  adults  and  children 
accompanying  the  ticket  holders 
paid  regular  admission  as  they 
entered,  making  it  a  l)onanza 
Monday  for  the  park. 

Highlight  of  the  event  was 
the  personal  appearance  of  an 
FBI  agent,  assigned  to  show  his 
badge,  sign  autographs  and  talk 
to  the  children. 

Other  newspapers  are  free  to 
use  the  Evening  American  ma¬ 
terial  gratis  in  their  communi¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Brooks  said. 

To  carry  the  public  service  a 
step  further,  the  American  has 
prepared  a  window  exhibit  of 
the  prize  winning  artwork  and 
travels  it  around  New  England, 
using  bank,  shop  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  windows  at  two-week 
intervals. 


Rotary  Club  Honors 
Former  Butte  Editor 

PoLSON,  Mont. 

The  Poison  Rotary  Club  hon¬ 
ored  E.  G.  Leipheimer,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Butte 
Montana  Standard,  at  an  ap¬ 
preciation  luncheon  recently. 
The  Butte  editor  came  into 
Rotary  in  1924u 

George  Harris  told  of  Mr. 
Leipheimer’s  newspaper  days  in 
Butte  and  cited  his  leadership 
in  the  fight  that  blocked  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  from 
a  construction  project  that 
would  have  permitted  a  30-ft. 
change  in  the  level  of  Flathead 
Lake. 

After  vacationing  on  Finley 
Point  at  Flathead  Lake,  the  edi¬ 
tor  will  return  to  R  o  s  1  y  n 
Heights,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
where  he  makes  his  home  with 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Butler. 


Spaceman  Whirls 
*Round  and  *Round 
At  $3  per  Minute 

The  man  on  the  telephone 
.said,  “I’m  sitting  here  in  my 
pajamas.  My  ear  hurts  from 
the  phone.  Can’t  remember 
when  I  slept  last  .  .  .” 

The  man  was  Henry  Shapiro, 
chief  of  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  bureau  in  Moscow,  He 
was  talking  on  the  phone  to 
London,  UPI  European  head¬ 
quarters.  It  was  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning  in  Moscow,  8 
o’clock  in  London. 

Since  7  o’clock  in  Moscow, 
Shapiro  had  been  on  the  phone, 
dictating  progress  reports  on 
Soviet  Spaceman  Maj,  Gherman 
S,  Titov,  whirling  around  the 
earth. 

Shapiro’s  chief  aides.  Aline 
Mosby  and  Robert  J.  Korengold, 
had  been  on  the  telephone  off 
and  on  all  night,  too,  but  now 
they  were  out  collecting  the 
small  but  important  facts 
needed  to  round  out  any  such 
story. 

The  minutes  droned  on  and 
Shapiro  kept  up  with  Moscow 
radio  comments — at  roughly  $3 
—  (one  pound  sterling)  a  min¬ 
ute. 

“Take  this,”  Shapiro  snapped. 
“I’ve  gfot  a  bulletin.  It  comes 
from  a  news  source  of  mine  who 
has  never  failed  me  on  ac¬ 
curacy.  VVe  can  say  Titov  has 
landed  ‘safe  and  well.’  No,  I 
can’t  tell  you  the  source.  But 
you  can  bank  on  it.” 

'Then  it  was  12:04  p.m.  in 
Moscow. 

“Flash!”  dictated  Shapiro. 
“Spaceman  landed — Moscow  ra¬ 
dio  announced.” 

Then  the  details.  Another 
hour.  Shapiro  still  in  pajamas, 
still  talking. 

“Henry!”  shouted  the  Lon¬ 
don  man  into  the  telephone. 
“Here’s  a  note  from  New  York 
— two  minutes  ahead  of  every¬ 
body  there  with  the  official 
fiash.” 

“Good,”  said  Henry  Shapiro. 
“Glad  I  didn’t  stop  to  take  off 
my  pajamas.” 

• 

Copley  Press  Aide 
On  Mission  to  Chile 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Howard  B.  Taylor,  director  of 
the  Copley  Editorial-Training 
Program,  is  on  a  third  “Mission 
of  Prime  Importance,”  as  edi¬ 
torial  and  typographical  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  newspapers  directed 
by  Augpistin  E.  (Dooney)  Ed¬ 
wards  in  Santiago,  Chile. 

Chief  among  these  is  El  Mer- 
curio,  founded  in  1827  and  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  the  world 
printed  in  the  Spanish  language. 


New  Deadline 
Sept.  20  for 
Hymn  Poll 

Nearly  700  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  are  now  participating  in 
the  National  Newspaper  Hymn 
Poll,  according  to  Ford  Stewart, 
publisher  of  the  Christian  Her¬ 
ald  magazine  of  the  Christian 
Herald  Association, 

The  idea  for  the  poll  was 
conceived  two  months  ago  by 
Bill  McVey,  who  conducts  Com¬ 
munity  Hymn  Sings.  The  poll  is 
being  carried  out  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Rene  Gnam  & 
Associates,  New  York  publicity 
firm;  Audience  Analysts,  Bala- 
Cynwyd,  Pa.,;  and  Gerald  F. 
Selinger  Company,  advertising 
agency. 

Editors  Gel  Busy 

According  to  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Poling,  editor  of  Christian  Her¬ 
ald,  the  original  deadline  was 
Aug.  28,  but  many  editors 
requested  permission  to  run  the 
survey  in  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  early  September. 
Accordingly,  the  new  deadline 
is  midnight  postmarked  Sept. 
20. 

Mr.  Gnam,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman,  said  the  sponsor  of 
the  National  Newspapers  Hymn 
Poll,  the  non-profit  CHA, 
wanted  to  give  Americans  in  all 
areas  a  chance  to  vote  for  their 
favorite  hymn  in  the  “first  truly 
definitive  survey  of  its  kind,” 

“Thus,”  Mr.  Gnam  said,  “it 
was  only  natural  that  news¬ 
papers  —  the  one  media  that 
reaches  Americans  of  every  de¬ 
nomination  everywhere  and 
elicits  response  from  its  audi¬ 
ence  were  our  first  choice.” 

Mr,  Gnam  said  votes  are 
expected  at  the  rate  of  1500  per 
day. 

Press  Kits 

Press  kits  may  be  obtained 
from  Rene  Gnam  &  Associates, 
157  East  57  Street,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 

Many  newspapers  have  pre¬ 
pared  their  own  local  features 
and  editorials  citing  the  benefits 
of  hymn  singing  in  family, 
church  and  community  life. 

In  addition  to  naming  their 
favorite  hymn,  newspaper 
readers  are  asked  to  write  their 
name  and  address  on  the  official 
ballots  so  that  Christian  Herald 
can  send  them  a  copy  of  Bill 
McVey’s  miniature  book,  “Hymn 
Thoughts  for  the  Day,”  contain- 
.  ing  the  words  to  30  hymns  and 
Gospel  songs  and  an  inspira¬ 
tional  message  for  every  day. 
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Police  Radio  Call 
Arguments  Heard 


San  Francisco 

Whether  the  news  contained 
in  police  radio  calls  is  public  or 
private  property  was  ar^ed  in 
a  Federal  court  hearing  here  in 
a  move  to  dismiss  charges 
brought  against  Kenneth  G. 
Fuller,  operator  of  Broadcaster’s 
News  Service. 

The  case  developed  from  a 
United  States  Government  com¬ 
plaint  seeking  to  bar  the  use  of 
police  calls  from  radio  reports 
unless  the  originating  agency 
authorized  the  release  of  each 
report. 

The  announcement  that  a  trial 
date  would  be  set  Aug.  22  was 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  argu¬ 
ments  before  Judge  Oliver 
Carter  on  Aug.  8.  The  filing  of 
a  motion  to  dismiss  the  case  had 
caused  a  postponement  of  the 
previous  July  31  trial  date 
(E&P,  July  29). 

The  dismissal  plea  contended 
that  suppression  of  BNS’  infor¬ 
mational  service  based  on  police 
calls  from  San  Francisco  area 
communities  abridged  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Points  to  Curb 

The  move  also  is  contrary  to 
the  anti-censorship  stipulation  in 
the  Federal  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  declared  Robert  L. 
Bostick,  attorney  for  Mr. 
Fuller. 

The  gist  of  the  charges  is  a 
section  of  the  Communications 
Act  stating  that  “no  person  not 
being  authorized  by  the  sender 
shall  intercept  any  communica¬ 
tion  and  divulge  or  publish”  this, 
said  the  memo  presented  by 
Frederick  J.  Woelflen,  assistant 
U.S.  attorney. 

The  memo  said  constitutional 
rights  such  as  freedom  of  press 
are  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  promote  and 
preserve  public  welfare. 

Violation  Seen 

The  non-consented  interception 
and  disclosure  and  publication 
of  police  radio  communication 
dealing  with  criminal  activity 
and  enforcement  of  criminal 
statutes  “at  or  near  a  time  when 
disclosure  might  imperil,  impede 
or  hinder  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  does  not  violate  the  consti¬ 
tutional  privilege  of  freedom  of 
the  press,”  the  government 
argpied. 

Such  “does  in  fact  constitute 
a  reasonable  restraint  upon  the 
press,”  the  government  added. 

Police  radios  are  on  different 
and  higher  wave  bands  than 


those  of  commercial  radios.  The 
majority  of  the  public  is  not 
possessed  of  radio  equipment 
enabling  interception  of  such 
communications,  the  government 
stated. 

Status  Issue 

The  view  that  police  broad¬ 
casts  are  not  private  communica¬ 
tions  was  presented  on  behalf  of 
BNS.  Broadcasts  of  this  nature 
are  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
general  public  Mr.  Bostick  said. 

Free  communications  are  de¬ 
sirable  and  should  be  for  the 
general  public,  he  added,  declar¬ 
ing  that  police  broadcast  re¬ 
ceivers  are  available  in  almost 
every  news  room. 

The  contention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  if  upheld,  would  mean 
that  newspapers  could  not  use 
information  from  sets  receiving 
police  reports,  Mr.  Bostick  said. 

Mr.  Woelflen  refused  to  con¬ 
cede  such  news  room  sets  exist. 

No  person  should  intercept  or 
divulge  a  police  communication, 
he  declared. 


Wide  World  Phot08 
Cuts  Cake  at  AP 

Wide  World  Photos  stopped 
work  long  enough  recently  to 
celebrate  its  20th  anniversary 
as  a  department  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  It  pushed  aside  the 
big  cameras  and  lighting  equip¬ 
ment  in  its  studio  and  served 
coffee  and  cake. 

Actually,  Wide  World  Photos 
is  about  41  years  old.  The  New 
York  Tirnen  started  it  in  1920 
to  produce  pictures  for  its  Roto¬ 
gravure  section.  The  Times  later 
-syndicated  the  service,  until 
Aug.  1,  1941  when  AP  took  over. 

Wide  World  specializes  in  off¬ 
beat,  nonspot  pictures.  Assistant 
General  Manager  Wes  Gallagher 
has  charge  of  it.  Max  Desfor 
heads  the  editorial  section  of 
three  editors  and  six  photogra¬ 
phers.  Phil  Miller,  who  joined 
Wide  World  39  years  ago,  heads 
the  35-man  sales  division. 


Mrs.  E.  R.  Hatton 

Mrs.  Myra  Hatton,  widow  of 
E.  Roy  Hatton,  former  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  died  30 
days  following  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Mrs.  Hatton  suffered 
a  heart  attack  Aug.  1. 


Help  for  Twins  All  Began 
With  a  Routine  Club  Item 


Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Paterson  Evening  News 
spearheaded  a  drive  with  other 
Northern  New  Jersey  papers 
last  week  to  do  in  eight  hours 
what  a  desperate  family  had 
been  trying  to  do  for  three 
months — insure  the  survival  of 
their  5-year-old  twin  girls. 

The  identical  twins,  Jacalyn 
and  Jeryln  Pelletieri  of  Milton, 
N.  J.,  were  born  with  defective 
hearts.  Doctors  said  they  would 
die  before  they  reached  their 
teens  without  an  operation. 

The  girls  have  rare  0  negative 
type  blood  and  doctors  said  at 
least  48  pints  of  blood  would  be 
needed  for  the  operation. 

A  search  of  hospitals  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  resulted  in  only  three  donors. 
The  operation  was  postponed 
from  September  to  November  so 
the  search  could  be  extended. 

Meanwhile,  the  twins’  father, 
Samuel,  a  stone  mason,  was 
searching  for  work  for  himself 
and  the  $2,400  needed  for  the 
operation. 

The  News  spotted  the  story 
in  a  club  announcement  from  the 
Milton  First  Aid  Squad  which 


had  been  helping  the  family 
hunt  for  blood  donors. 

The  afternoon  daily  ran  a 
front  page  story  the  next  day 
with  a  picture  of  the  smiling 
twins.  The  story  appealed  for 
blood  donors.  The  News  with  a 
donation  of  $100  also  launched 
a  fund  drive. 

The  response  was  “one  of  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  gen¬ 
erosity  and  humanitarianism 
ever  witnessed  by  News  staff 
members,”  according  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  Harry  B.  Haines.  The 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
reported  overwhelming  response 
from  its  story  also. 

More  than  100  pints  of  blood 
were  offered  within  eight  hours. 
The  figure  topped  200  pints  with¬ 
in  24  hours  when  the  appeal  was 
called  off. 

Offers  of  financial  help  also 
poured  in. 

The  story  was  picked  up  by 
the  wire  services  and  soon 
readers  were  heard  from  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Omaha  and  Oakland, 
Calif. 

The  response  caused  doctors  to 
move  the  operation  date  ahead 
a  month. 


Sheppard  Trial 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

developments,  whereas  the  Cleve 
land  newspapers  overflowed  with 
inflammatorj’  editorials  and 
articles  based  on  the  speculation 
and  opinions  of  investigators 
and  officials,  most  of  them  hostile 
to  Sam.” 

Oears  the  Press 

In  another  part  of  the  opinion 
Judge  Blythin  disposed  of  £ 
defense  complaint  against  news 
paper  articles  which  had 
appeared  prior  to  Sam’s  arrest 
and  trial.  “These  surely  had 
no  connection  with  the  trial,  and 
the  trial  court  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them,”  he  said.  He  added 
that  this  complaint  was  not  a 
“oneway  thoroughfare”  because 
Sam  and  his  family  and  counsel 
had  been  “fairly  prolific  in  their 
statements  to  the  newspapers 
for  publication  and  public  con 
sumption  prior  to  the  trial.” 

Paul  Holmes  is  not  only  an 
experienced  reporter,  but  holds 
a  law  degree  -from  Marquette 
University  law  school.  He 
indulges  in  his  own  hypothesis 
of  who  might  have  been  the 
murderer  and  implies  that  Mari 
lyn  Sheppard  may  have  been 
killed  by  a  woman.  He  offers  his 
hypothe.sis  as  a  challenge,  “not 
as  something  that  can  be  proved 
to  have  happened,  but  as  some¬ 
thing  which  under  all  knowm 
facts  in  the  case  might  have 
happened,  and,  if  so,  would  pro 
vide  a  much  more  satisfactory 
explanation  for  those  facts  than 
the  state  offered  at  the  trial,  or 
the  defense  either,  for  that 
matter.” 

• 

Reporter’s  Prodding 
Saves  Tax  Money 

Akron,  0. 

William  V.  Wallace,  court 
house  reporter  for  the  Beacon 
Journal,  helped  Summit  County 
make  a  profit  of  $818,043. 

The  report  of  the  Summit 
County  investment  program 
gave  credit  to  the  reporter  for 
the  initial  inquiries  on  the 
investing  of  idle  funds. 

The  investment  program 
began  July  31,  1957,  when 

County  Administrator  Robert 
Anderson  bought  the  first  fed 
eral  securities  with  tax  money 
not  in  use  at  the  time.  For 
several  years  before  that  date, 
however,  Mr.  Wallace  had  been 
pushing  county  officials  to  start 
such  a  program  and  had  done  a 
lot  of  research  on  the  use  of  idle 
.  county  money. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  been  on  the 
'  staff  of  the  Journal  since  1932. 
I  He  worked  five  years  before  that 
on  the  Akron  Times-Press. 
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Union  Training  Reqnired 
In  ITU  Journeyman  Rule 


ISegro  Judge  Once 
Was  a  Copy  Boy 


Chicago 

Judge  James  B.  Parsons, 


Dallas  Times  Herald 
In  Doctoral  Tliesis 

Abilene,  Tex. 
Reginald  Westmoreland,  for- 


*'  nominated  by  President  Kennedy  mer  member  of  the  Dallas  Times 

Dallas  ship  of  any  person  transferred  as  a  U.S.  District  Court  judge —  Herald  sports  staff,  has  com- 

Laws  that  are  designed  to  to  the  journeyman  roll  in  viola-  first  Negro  ever  to  win  such  an  pleted  a  history  of  that  news- 
place  more  union-trained  men  in  tion  of  the  training  require-  honor — was  once  a  newspaper  paper  as  a  doctoral  dissertation 
jobs  as  printers  and  mailers  ments.  Local  unions  will  be  copy  boy  and  pressroom  assist-  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
were  adopted  by  the  annual  subject  to  a  fine  for  offenses.  ant.  He  received  the  Ph.  D.  degree 

convention  of  the  International  The  annual  report  of  Elmer  When  the  Parsons  family  at  Aug.  4  commencement  exer- 
Typographical  Union  here  last  Brown,  ITU  president,  listed  'I'oved  from  Kansas  City  to  cises. 

veek.  membership  at  112,886,  com-  Hecatur,  Ill.,  young  Parsons  The  500-page  history  details 

The  changes  in  by-laws  and  prised  of  106,665  journeymen  joined  the  high  school  debate  the  activities  of  such  early  Texas 
feneral  laws  will  become  effec-  and  6,221  apprentices.  He  graduation  en-  journalists  as  William  Greene 

tive  next  Jan.  1.  One  is  an  pointed  out  that  there  was  an  rolled  at  Decatur’s  Millikin  Sterett  and  C.  E.  Gilbert.  How- 
imendment  to  Section  3,  Article  increase  of  1,632  journeymen  in  University.  ever,  most  of  the  book  concerns 

I,  of  the  general  laws  which  the  past  year  and  a  decrease  of  Charles  Schaub,  late  publisher  the  progress  of  the  afternoon 
states  that  proficiency  shall  be  167  apprentices.  ot  i\\e  Decatur  Herald  &  Review,  paper  under  Edwin  J.  Kiest, 

advanced  young  Parsons  money  Tom  C.  Gooch  and  John  W. 

for  each  .semester’s  tuition  at  Runyon. 

Millikin.  Parsons  repaid  the  The  Times  Herald  outlived 


sa?d"tt,roL"T’  """  l-rby  wV/king  nightr  at  ^h;  opposition  in  the  Dallas  after¬ 
will  be  Herald  as  a  copy  boy  and  press-  noon  field  from  the  DaHasZhs- 


he  determining  factor  for  up-  advanced  young  Parse 

■rading  to  journeyman  rather  650  Newspaper  Contracts  for  each  .semester’s  ' 
■han  time  served  in  apprentice-  ^  Millikin.  Parsons  re 

,  -said,  the  union  had;  gain  of  21.5  loans  by  working  n.gl 
New  apprentices  will  be  percent  in  the  number  of  con-  f  copy  y  . 

required  to  earn  credits  for  tracts  with  newspapers,  making  assistant, 

competency  in  different  classifi-  the  total  650.  More  than  half  of 

cations  of  work  processes,  in  these  provided  for  a  3714-hour  PllOtOg  Assigned 
trade  training  cour-ses  provided  workweek,  146  had  40-hour  t 

by  the  union.  These  include  type-  clauses  and  six  were  under  .35 


room  assistant.  patch  and  the  Dallas  Journal, 

•  and  today  shares  the  daily  field 

m  .  4  .  1  with  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Photog  Assignetl  Westmoreland  worked  at 

J.  Spencer  Jones  has  lieen  the  Times  Herald  from  1947  to 


waiter  kev^ard  ^traction  LeL  h  A^n  under  35  assigned  as  Associated  Press  1955,  following  his  graduation 

sons  in  Printing  will  be  coupled  ^  gave  paid  photographer  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  from  North  Texas  State  College. 

w^hLessoTs  l^TradeUnr^^^^^^^  af^:rT;eTrV^^^  «« 

TL..  K,ri„,..o  ,...,,.0,  i.  ®  service,  pher  since  he  was  15  and  is  the  work  on  the  master  s  degree.  He 

.mAnrtAH  to  rloloto  tL  rooi.iro-  allowed  _0  days  gon  of  Spencer  Jones,  managing  is  assistant  professor  of  jour- 


imended  to  delete  the  require- 
nent  of  at  least  six  years  in 


after  one  year. 

Delegates  and  observ’ers  com 


ipprenticeship  and  to  read  that  that  this  year’s  conven- 

10  one  shall  be  admitted  to  was  the  most 

;Ourne>TTian  membership  who  harmonious  in  a  score  of  vears. 
las  had  less  than  six  years  -phe  Executive  Council  offered 
experience  at  the  trade  or  controversial  subject, 

.hrough  completion  of  an  disposal  was  made  of  a 

ipprenticeship.  potential  debate  on  the  repro- 

Ijick  Union  Education  duction  (bogus)  clause  when  the 

Committee  on  Laws  reported 
Convention  approval  of  the  unfavorably  on  a  Cleveland 
changes  followed  a  report  by  the  delegation’s  proposition  calling 
Committee  on  Apprentices  which  for  proper  observance  of  the 
expressed  concern  over  the  grow-  resetting  requirement.  The  con¬ 
ing  number  of  men  with  “insuf-  vention  was  reminded  that  the 
ficient  or  improper  training”  membership  had  voted  a  year 
that  are  being  taken  into  the  ago  to  retain  the  reproduction 
union  in  order  to  meet  the  man-  clause  and  it  was  customary  for 
power  needs  of  employers.  the  union  to  enforce  its  laws 

Last  year,  the  committee  strictly, 
reported,  only  three  union-edu¬ 
cated  apprentices  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  journeyman  member-  Kay  Barnes^  Son 
ship  for  every  eight  members  4-.  1  »» 

who  died,  retired  or  left  the  General  Manager 
trade.  Only  a  fourth  of  the  Pratt,  Kans. 

journeymen  admitted  to  the  New  general  manager  of  the 


editor  of  the  Marshall  (Tex.)  nalism  and  director  of  public 
News  Messenger,  which  he  information  at  Abilene  Christian 


served  as  a  photographer. 


College. 


JOE  I  WHAT  CAN  l^r 
WE  6ET  J.R.FOR^  SUBSCRIPTION, 


/  ^ 


Ray  Barnes’  Son 


Pratt,  Kans. 
New  general  manager  of  the 


union  had  served  an  ITU  Pratt  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 


apprenticeship. 


will  be  Charles  G.  (Chuck) 


“This  means,”  the  committee  Barnes,  son  of  Ray  Barnes, 
said,  “that  the  remaining  75  president  of  the  organization, 
percent  of  our  new  journeymen  Ray  Barnes  is  publisher  of  the 
members  have  not  had  the  exper-  Elwood  (Ind.)  Call-Leader. 
ience  of  close  association  with  The  new  manager  replaces 
union  printers  and  mailers  as  Robert  L.  Cribb,  who  has  ac- 
they  acquired  the  skills  of  the  quired  several  w’eeklies  in  Cali- 


trade  which  they  possess.’ 


fomia  and  plans  to  move  there. 


This  situation,  if  unchecked.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the 
could  become  detrimental  to  Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  to  the 
wage  scales,  the  committee  Barnes  family, 
warned.  Charles  Barnes  has  been  man- 

Under  rewritten  bylaws,  the  ager  of  the  Valley  Courier  at 
intematioHal  president  will  have  Alamosa,  Colo,  for  the  past 
authority  to  cancel  the  member-  -seven  years. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Pix  Page  Is  Planned 
— And  No  ‘Mug  Shots’ 


the  paper  and  then  the  dark¬ 
room  man  shot  them. 


like  this  frees  photographers 
for  more  important  work,  the 


By  Bob  Warner 


“The  pictures  we  have  gotten  kind  of  photojournalism  that 
away  from  are  the  trivia  that  will  sell  papers, 
mean  nothing  to  anyone  except  “The  most  valuable  thing  you 
the  one  who  was  personally  in-  have  is  the  time  of  your  photog- 
volved  in  the  picture;  the  pre-  raphers,”  he  commented.  “.So 
sentation  of  a  trophy  check  or  you  try  to  do  what  you  can  to 
plaque,  the  signing  of  a  procla-  conserv'e  their  good  productive 
mation.  time.  This  may  involve  two-wav 


plaque,  the  signing  of  a  procla-  conserv'e  their  good  productive 
mation.  time.  This  may  involve  two-way 

“You  can  become  so  tremend-  radios,  not  because  they  help  us 
ously  bogged  down.  Take  new  get  on  to  spot  news  any  faster, 


It  is  a  generally  accepted  prin-  full  one,  depending  on  the  sub-  officers.  We  used  to  have  12  as-  which  they  do,  but  because  they 

ciple  that  “mug  shots”  sell  ject.  This  is  our  let-off  valve  in  signments  for  the  afternoon  and  save  mileage  driving  across 

newspapers.  the  photo  department,  the  things  there  wouldn’t  be  a  single  one  town,  they  save  you  time  and 


The  principle  not  only  applies  we  try  to  handle  with  a  feature  of  the  12  than  was  anything  enable  you  to  do  more. 


to  celebrities  but  to  Joe  Citizen  treatment. 


other  than  trivial.  As  a  conse- 


as  well;  people  at  local  teas,  “If  anything  should  happen  quence  you  were  faced  with  two 


Poor  Economy 


spectators  at  the  high  school  that  would  make  for  particularly  situations;  your  photographers  «jt's  poor  economy  of  a  good 
basketball  game,  signers  of  good  pictures,  whether  it  be  a  didn’t  have  time  to  shoot  any-  photographer’s  time  to  put  him 
proclamations  and  passers  of  few  or  a  lot  of  photos,  then  this  thing  better  and  you  didn’t  have  the  darkroom  mixing  chemi- 
checks  —  good  or  bad.  is  the  page  we  immediately  kill  the  space  to  run  these  pictures  pals  or  loadine  film  This  is  whv 

out  and  go  to  a  news  picture  even  when  you  had  them.”  w^haveTrt  time  colkgj^s^^^^^ 
page  or  sometimes  even  a  very  “Of  course;  we  know  that  oc-  gnts  doing  these  things.  We  try 
timely  feature.  casionally  there  will  be  a  pre-  everything  that  we  can  to  econ- 

The  point  is  the  page  is  de-  sentation  or  something  like  that  omize  on  the  photographer’s 

signed  for  a  well-planned  use  which  will  be  newsworthy,”  time  so  we  can  get  feature  pic- 
of  pictures  of  a  consistently  high  Clarkson  said.  “Somewhere,  tures  and  still  get  the  daily  news 
quality.  To  achieve  this,  flexibili-  something  is  going  to  happen  coverage  out  of  them.  All  of 
ty  IS  the  key  and  a  stock-pile  along  the  line  that  comes  under  these  things  are  important  and 
of  feature  stories  is  the  mam  one  of  our  taboos  but  is  still  they  are  all  things  that  have 
opei  ational  factor.  worth  photographing.  When  that  a  tremendous  effect  on  a  photog- 

“We  try  to  stay  four  or  five  happens  we’ll  shoot  it,  trying  raphe r’s  morale.” 

days  ahead  of  ourselves  on  pic-  to  give  it  a  different  treatment  ^ 

ture  stories,”  Clarkson  said,  if  we  can.” 

“Then  if  spot  news  of  a  high  At  first,  Clarkson’s  policy  was 
quality  comes  along  ive  run  spot  very  unpopular  in  Topeka, 
news  and  if  this  doesn’t  happen  “Members  of  the  women’s 


“Then  if  spot  news  of  a  high  At  first,  Clarkson’s  policy  was  Graflex  Transfers 
quality  comes  along  ive  run  spot  very  unpopular  in  Topeka.  James  Robbins 

news  and  if  this  doesn’t  happen  “Members  of  the  women’s 

we’ll  use  one  of  the  good  quality  club  discovered  that  we  weren’t  James  E.  Robbins,  Director  of 
feature  stories  always  on  tap.  coming  out  to  do  the  picture  of  Photojournalism  for  Graf  lex. 
This  isn’t  something  scooped  up  the  presentation  of  their  schol-  Inc.,  has  been  transfer!^  from 
to  fill  in  the  page  but  carefully  arship  trophy  and  they  were  un-  this  position  to  be  District  Man- 

planned  feature  photo  projects  happy.  Various  other  clubs  and  nper  of  Graflex’s  Southern  sal^ 

Rich  Clarkson  reserve  so  that  the  pic-  organizations,  new  officers  of  territory  with  headquarters  in 

Out  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  Rich  ture  page  will  always  be  of  a  this  or  that  club,  even  state-  M^phis. 

.  ^  .  .  '  !__•  _  _ fj- _ _ii  1 _ ] _ H  rti*  T/MH*  \rAai*c  Ml*  W/iKKmc 


Clarkson,  28-year-old  photo  edi-  high  class. 

tor  of  the  Topeka  Capital  &  “Very  often  we  also  use  this 


wide  groups,  all  had  come  to  ex- 


Memphis. 

For  four  years  Mr.  Robbins 


Journal,  says  this  is  a  lot  of  page  as  an  outlet  for  a  large  always  be  covered.” 
nonsense  and,  what’s  more,  al-  picture,  an  aerial  view  or  some-  People  Complain 


nonsense  and,  what’s  more,  al-  picture,  an  aerial  view  or  some- 
most  everyone  else  on  these  pa-  thing  like  that.  The  picture 
pers  agrees  with  him.  Two  years  might  take  up  the  whole  page.  The  Capital  &  Journal  had  ivoooins  r^aerea  as  an 

have  passed  since  the  Capital  Anything  of  this  type,  where  we  problems  with  this  policy  for  ”1  con  mu  y 

&  Journal  stopped  photograph-  need  a  lot  of  room,  this  is  where  about  a  year.  People  often  called  ™  ^ 

ing  mugs  merely  on  general  we  use  it.”  Clarkson  and  complained  when  ^y  18  other  district  man- 


pect  that  their  activities  w’ould  has  been  active  as  a  press  tech- 
always  be  covered.”  nical  representative  for  Graflex. 

G.  C.  Whitaker,  president  of 
People  Complain  Graflex,  said  “the  service  which 

rru-  r> _ e.  T„..*,^„i  Jim  Robbins  rendered  as  an 


principle  and  everybody  is  hap¬ 
pier,  including  Topekans  them¬ 
selves,  who  admittedly  fumed 


e  use  it.”  ’  Clarkson  anil  complained  when  by  18  other  district  man 

a  photographer  wasn’t  assigned 

Four-man  Staff  to  a  particular  event.  In  cases  .  Whitaker  said  the  ^oto 

Turning  out  a  feature  picture  ''here  people  were  adamant  one  Journalism  Department  of  Gra 
^  the  Aox  would  continue  to  have  s 


and  fussed  at  first  and  took  more  page  about  three  days  a  week  of  two  things  happened;  the  .  j^anager  at  Rochester 

than  a  year  to  come  around  to  plus  a  picture  page  for  the  Sun-  photo  department  either  flatly  Henartment  will  be 

Clarkson’s  way  of  thinking.  day  magazine  section,  is  a  lot  ^hey  wouldn’t  cover  it,  and  v  '  , .  William  A  Tavlor 

of  work  for  the  Toiirnal’ts  four  were  backed  up  by  editorial  oeaaea  oy  wiiiiam  a.  tayio  , 

particlriy  X„  management,  or  aa  in  moat  "7Xrt?ai„'r'’“''’'' 

The  “no  mugs”  theory  is  not  they  are  trying  to  concentrate  oases,  they  agreed  to  photograph 
the  only  radical  idea  held  by  on  first-rate  stories  and  a  well-  ^h®  event  but  tried  to  come  up  ^ 

the  young  photo  editor.  He  also  thought-out  approach  to  them,  with  something  new. 

believes  that  feature  picture  But  cutting  down  on  the  usual  In  one  or  two  cases,  Clarkson 

pages  should  be  meaningful  col-  trivia  most  photo  departments  spoke  to  the  people  involved 
lections  of  good  photos,  not  just  put  up  wdth  has  helped  a  lot.  and  tried  to  show  them  how 
conglomerations  of  half-baked  One  of  the  first  things  to  go  pictures  of  the  same  old  event, 
pictures  thrown  on  the  page  were  the  mug  shots.  what  he  called  “classical  fool- 

during  a  dearth  of  spot  news.  **To  a  certain  degree,  we  use  ishness,  was  not  really  helping 
“Our  feature  page  leads  off  a  number  of  half-column,  ^he  individual  or  group  at  all 
the  second  section,  Clarkson  ex-  thumbnail  pictures  on  stories,”  nnd  was  not  newsworthy, 
plained.  “Much  of  the  time  it  Clarkson  related.  “But  most  of  “By  the  end  of  a  year,” 
carries  illustrated  features,  fea-  them  come  from  our  library  or  Clarkson  said,  “we  suddenly 
ture  stories,  occasionally  a  few  are  furnished  by  the  people  found  that  people  began  to  ac- 
syndicated  features  appear  or  themselves.  A  relatively  small  cept  this  policy  with  no  prob- 

some  local  columns.  number  are  shot  by  our  staff  lems  at  all.  By  now  it’s  no  longer  ju,^  ROBBINS,  pictured  by  Bob 


Clarkson’s  way  of  thinking 
Feature  Pages 


were  backed  up  by 


some  local  columns. 


“About  half  the  time  we  go  and  most  of  those  are  of  people  questioned.” 
to  a  partial  picture  page,  or  a  who  were  requested  to  drop  by  Clarkson  believes  that  a  policy 


y  now  it’s  no  longer  ROBBINS,  pictured  by  Bob 

Warner  of  E4P  at  a  recent  photo- 
dieves  that  a  policy  journalism  seminar. 
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Fund  Needed 
For  Study  of 
Court  Photos 


4  Prize  Winners 
With  4  Cameras 


Tho  four  winners  of  top  prizes  in 
the  first  National  Bowlin9  Photo 
Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Corporation,  came  from  four 
different  cameras.  There  were 
more  than  400  entries. 


up  the 

for  pho- 

tography 

House 

American  Bar  Association 

special  committee  on 

pro]K)se<i 

Canon 

FOR  THIRD  prize  of  $200  the  Jf^the ^fou^dSions  that 

have  l^n  approached  are  in- 
Times.  Setting  his  Hasselbad  terested,  the  committee  s  chair- 
camera  behind  the  pins.  Dick  used  man,  Richmond  C.  Cobum,  of 
three  electronic  flashes,  one  of  St.  Louis,  reported.  Nor  does 
each  side  of  the  bowler  and  one  the  committee  recommend  that 
above.  Panfilm  was  used  with  the  American  Bar  Association 
settings  of  1/250  sec.  at  f/l 6.  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  pilot 

-  study  which  would  be  in  the 

neighborhood  of  $35,000. 

Name  Is  Changed,  The  pilot  study  might  lead  to 

rr*  •  r\is*  MM  I  u  much  more  comprehensive  and 

Twin  Offer  Made  expensive  final  study  of  the 

The  Levittown  Times  of  Bur-  problem,  Mr.  Cobum  advised, 
lington  County,  N.  J.,  a  daily  %i  zz  i  r  »*  j- 

publication  since  October,  1958,  Help  from  Media 

has  changed  its  name  to  Bur-  Up  to  now,  he  added,  the 
lington  County  Times.  Murray  media  groups  that  are  primarily 
C.  Hotchkiss,  co-publisher,  said  concerned  with  the  lifting  of  the 
the  name  change  is  in  keeping  prohibition  against  pictures  or 
with  the  expanding  circulation  broadcasts  at  a  trial  haven’t 
area  of  the  15,000  daily,  since  provided  any  very  hopeful  sug- 
70%  of  the  circulation  is  out-  gestions  as  to  where  the  money 
side  of  the  Levittown  home  de-  might  come  from, 
velopment.  The  special  committee  was 

In  addition  to  the  name  established  in  1958  to  look  into 
change,  it  was  decided  to  offer  the  iiossible  revision  of  Canon 
an  optional  Twin-Market  Com-  35  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
bination  with  the  Levittown  1937.  Broadcasters,  televisors 
Times  &  Bristol  Daily  Cotirier  and  press  photographers  con- 
of  Lower  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  of  tend  that  the  means  of  photo- 
which  Mr.  Hotchkiss  is  also  co-  graphing  and  broadcasting 
publisher.  This  combination  per-  court  procedures  have  been  im- 


FIRST  ($500)— Pat  Hall.  Omaha 
World  Herald,  clicked  a  4x5  Speed 
Graphic  with  Ansco  Hypan  film 
at  l/lOO  sec.  f/8  in  available  light 
when  Harry  Smith  made  a  high¬ 
flying  finish  in  the  All-Star  Tourna¬ 
ment. 


Science  News  Stipend 
Job  Open  at  Wisconsin 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  .science  writing  intern 
program  at  the  University  of 
VV’isconsin  News  Service,  one  of 
the  first  such  programs  at  a 
U.S.  university  when  it  was 
founded  in  1948,  has  one 
research  assistantship  available 
for  1961-62. 

The  program  enables  the 
graduate  student  to  write  sci¬ 
ence  news  and  features  while 
studying  for  an  advanced  degree 
in  any  field  on  science  or  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  stipend  is  $196  per 
month  for  10  or  12  months. 

Information  is  available  from 
Jack  Newman,  Director,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  Observatory  Hill  Office 
Building,  Madison  6,  Wis. 


FREE-LANCE  photographer  Mur¬ 
ray  Zinn  of  Brooklyn,  winner  of 
$300  second  money,  made  this 
wide-angle  view  with  a  Canon  4, 
Tri-X  film  and  a  28mm.  2.8  lens 
at  1/60  sec.  f/4  in  available  light. 
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Daily  Sets 
Course  for 

In  what  Michipran  State  Uni¬ 
versity  has  tenned  “a  pioneering 
effort  in  relating  modern  jour¬ 
nalism  to  education,”  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  has 
cooperated  in  a  nine-week  gradu¬ 
ate  credit  study  course  for 
teachers  on  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  classroom  learning 
tool. 

Thirty  teachers  participated 
in  the  course  during  the  school 
year.  It  was  set  up  after  a 
summer-long  study  committee  of 
school  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors,  headed  by  Dr.  Mildred  E. 
Sommers,  arranged  the  program. 
She  worked  in  close  cooperation 
with  James  P.  Brown,  Citizen 
Patriot  city  editor. 

The  Citizen  Patriot,  working 
with  Dr.  Sommers,  director  of 
instruction  for  the  Union  School 
District  of  Jackson,  prepared  a 
series  of  newspaper  background 
articles  to  coincide  with  subject 
matter  pupils  were  studying  at 
a  given  time.  Teachers  were 
informed  in  advance  when  a 
backgrounder  was  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  so  they  could  use  it  in 
classroom  assignments.  These 
articles  were  written  by  CP 
staffers  and  obtained  from  other 
sources. 

Sponsor  Weekly  Quiz 

In  addition,  the  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot  paid  a  history  professor 
to  provide  a  weekly  news  quiz 
of  20  questions,  covering  local, 
state,  national  and  world  news. 
These  were  published  on  Sunday 
and  answers  appeared  in  the 
Monday  paper  during  the  school 
year. 

After  the  course  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Michigan  State,  teachers 
from  all  schools,  public  and 
parochial,  in  the  CP  circulation 
area  were  invited  to  apply  for 


Up  Credit 
Teachers 

registration. 

Robert  A.  Moving,  CP  public 
service  coordinator,  outlin^  the 
graduate  course  program  to  the 
49  teachers  who  applied  for 
enrollment.  Upon  advice  of  the 
university  education  department, 
the  class  was  limit^  to  30 
teachers,  selected  for  area  rep¬ 
resentation.  The  others  were 
placed  on  a  reserve  list. 

Paper  Paid  One  Half 

The  Citizen  Patriot  paid  one 
half  of  the  $27  tuition  for  each 
teacher.  Total  cost  to  the  news¬ 
paper  for  the  first  course,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  school  term,  was 
about  $450,  including  purchase 
of  Midwest  and  Eastern  news¬ 
papers  for  teacher  use.  Lectures 
and  discussions  on  newspaper 
practices  and  policies  were  given 
by  CP  staff  members. 

Taught  with  no  textbook 
except  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves,  the  course  included  many 
panel  discussions  which  gave 
participating  teachers  a  chance 
to  exchange  ideas  directly  with 
CP  editors.  The  30  teachers 
taught  in  the  elementary  school, 
junior  and  senior  high  school, 
or  retarded  children. 


Job  Material 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


from  a  journalism  source  was 
distributed  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism.  It  was  entitled  “Pro¬ 
grams  in  Journalism.” 

“Journalism  as  a  Career” 
was  listed  eight  times  and  “Pro¬ 
grams  in  Journalism”  five  times 
by  the  55  counselors. 

The  publication  listed  most 
frequently,  “Should  You  Be  a 
Newspaperman?”  came  not  from 
a  newspaper  source,  but  from 
an  advertisement  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  publication  in  second 
place  was  entitled  “Newspaper 
Editors  and  Reporters.”  It  was 
produced  by  Science  Research 
Associates,  a  non-profit  agency 
dealing  with  v'ocational  infor¬ 
mation  and  other  guidance 
materials. 

Nearly  all  of  the  newspaper 
career  information  possessed  by 
the  counselors  was  ordered  by 
them  or  was  supplied  by  a  non¬ 
newspaper  source.  Only  three 
counselors  reported  receiving  in¬ 
formation  without  request  from 
a  newspaper  source. 

Thirty-two  counselors  reported 


ordering  the  information.  Many 
received  the  material  from  a 
commercial  agency  supplying 
vocational  information.  Science 
Research  Associates  was  the 
most  popular  agency  and  sup¬ 
plied  28  of  the  publications 
listed.  The  Chronicle  Press 
supplied  18  publications  to  the 
counselors.  Two  had  publications 
from  B’nai  B’rith. 

Thirteen  counselors  reported 
obtaining  publications  from 
other  sources  such  as  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Pratt  Institute,  the  Mississippi 
Employment  Service,  and  other 
non-newspaper  sources. 

A  majority  of  the  counselors 
surveyed  reported  they  felt  a 
need  for  additional  information 
on  newspaper  careers. 

All  but  four  of  the  counselors 
replying  said  they  would  either 
go  themselves  or  send  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  the  local  newspaper 
editor  or  a  staff  member.  Most 
of  the  counselors  indicated  the 
additional  information  might  be 
obtained  from  a  college,  school 
or  department  of  journalism. 

• 

Theta  Sigma  Phi 
Promotes  Careers 

The  recruitment  of  youth  to 
train  for  careers  in  journalism 
will  be  emphasized  at  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  Theta  Sig¬ 
ma  Phi,  professional  fraternity 
for  women  in  journalism,  Aug. 
16-19  at  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Miss  Mary  Kimbrough,  na¬ 
tional  president,  said  the  occa¬ 
sion  will  be  a  nostalgic  one,  for 
it  was  at  Lawrence  in  1918  that 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  held  its  first 
national  convention,  only  nine 
years  after  its  founding  at  the 
University  of  Washington.  A 
special  guest  of  honor  will  be 
the  president  elected  at  that 
1918  meeting,  Mrs.  Fred  Huer- 
lin,  Spokane,  Wash.,  who  w’as 
for  many  years  West  Coast  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Now  more  than  15,000  strong. 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  members  are 
active  in  all  phases  of  communi¬ 
cation.  Miss  Kimbrough,  a  copy¬ 
writer  of  Gardner  Advertising 
Company,  was  formerly  a  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  feature 
writer. 


Bargains  in  80  Pgs. 

Erie,  Pa. 

The  Erie  Morning  News  pub¬ 
lished  an  80-page  edition  Aug.  3 
to  start  off  “Downtown  Dollar 
Days.”  Practically  75  percent  of 
the  80  pages  consisted  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  downtown  merchants. 


3-Man  Team 
To  Report  on 
State  Affairs 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette  will  establish 
a  three-man  news  bureau  in 
Boston  for  coverage  of  state 
political,  legislative  and  govern¬ 
ment  news.  Offices  of  the  bureau 
will  be  at  11  Beacon  St.  after  • 
Sept.  1. 

Heading  the  team  of  writers  , 
as  bureau  chief  will  be  Howard 
S.  Knowles,  an  editorial  writer 
and  author  of  the  “Bay  Stater” 
column  in  the  Sunday  Telegram 
for  several  years.  His  associates 
will  be  Paul  Driscoll,  State 
House  reporter  for  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Paul  L.  Schultz, 
political  writer  for  the  Gazette. 

The  news  offices  will  have 
direct  teleprinter  and  telephone 
connections  with  the  Telegram 
and  Gazette  news  room.  I 

“State  goverriment  in  the  past  I 
two  decades  has  grown  enor¬ 
mously  complex,”  commented 
Telegram-Gazette  editor  Forrest  | 
W.  Seymour  in  announcing  the  [ 
appointments.  “The  average  citi-  I 
zen  has  felt  an  increasing  sense 
of  frustration  about  what  it  all 
means,  what  his  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  to  it  is,  and  how  as  an 
individual  voter  and  taxpayer  he 
can  better  insure  its  efficiency 
and  integrity. 

Great  Obligation 

“The  Telegram  and  Gazette 
recognize  that  this  has  imposed 
a  great  obligation  on  the  respon¬ 
sible  press.” 

Mr.  Knowles,  a  40-year-old 
native  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
graduated  from  Trinity  College 
there  and  served  in  the  Navy. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  copy 
boy  on  the  New  York  Journal 
American,  became  a  reporter 
for  the  U.S.  Education  News, 
then  joined  the  Gazette  staff  as 
City  Hall  reporter  in  1947.  He 
has  covered  two  presidential 
campaigns. 

Mr.  Driscoll  has  been  the 
Telegram’s  State  House  reporter 
since  1952.  He  majored  in  Politi¬ 
cal  Science  at  Harvard  and 
graduated  with  honors.  After 
teaching  in  high  school  and 
college  he  turned  to  newspaper 
work  in  1950.  He  has  also 
written  a  novel,  “My  Felicia.” 

A  graduate  of  Boston  Collie, 
Mr.  Schultz  went  through  the 
Italian  campaigns  in  World  War 
II,  joined  the  Army’s  public 
relations  staff  and  wrote  “The 
85th  Infantry  in  World  War  11.” 
He  joined  the  Telegram  as  a 
reporter  in  1950. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISetcspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

^  33  years’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  irk 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
C6  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

lEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Snithwest  newspapers.  626  E.  Main, 
lesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

DIAL 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
bUaniazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 

XAY  BROTHERS,  Bintrhamton,  N.  Y. 

Elstablished  1914.  Newspapers 
lOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

NEWSPAPER  SALBS-PURCHASES 
III  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

HXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


ANNOUNCEBIENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


In  the  complicated  i>attern  of  to- 
(lay’s  newspaper  transfers,  your  Paid  Week 
broker  is  a  money-saving,  danger-  ^ 
avoiding  asset.  ,  Listing  $1 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CX)..  INC.  |  Financial  ' 
408  So.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla.  |  PROPERTY 
- BUSINESS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ' 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY  in  Chart  Area  | 
11.  Earning  nice  living  for  owner.  , 
Cash  needed  $30,000.  Box  156.  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII ” 
THE  NEW  50th  STATE 

A  New  M(xlern  Job  Printing  and  News¬ 
paper  Offset  Equipped  Plant.  $160.000-h 
Tax  Carry  t'orwai^  Corporation.  29.000 
Paid  Weekly  Subscribers.  Well  Loca^. 
Long  Term  Priced  Right  Lease.  Firm 
Listing  $166,700.  Terms  Possible  for 
Financial  Qualifying  Buyer. 


Ph.  64683 

850  8.  Berstsnis  St. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii 


Vernon  V, 
PAINE 

and 

J.  Clifton 
TONEY 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING  ' 
kandled  with  discretion.  Publishers  ; 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C,  i 

WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  OR  ’ 

ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER?  ! 

Ye  have  them-  from  large  dailies  to 
mall  weeklies.  (UVaBI^T  &  HAN- 
OOflK.  3709-B  Arlington  .\ve.,  River- 
ide,  Calif. 

Licensed  Broker-Ore.  Wash.  Idaho 
Sound  Newspai)er  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  .309  Roseburg,  Oregon 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insartion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70c;  2  @  SOc; 
1  <S  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

'  JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
,  of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  lino  each  insertion; 
3  times  O  $1.15;  2  times  @  $1.30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

81.00  SCRVICe  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  WodModoy,  4  p.m. 

Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  boot  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
ddence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avc.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
PhoM  PLaia  2-7050 


ns  newspai>er  broker  representatives. 

This  intensive  state-wide  coverasre 
will  (letter  serve  California  pul^ 
Ushers  and  prospective  investors. 


BROKERS.  LTD.  Honolulu.  Hawoii  WCCisLT 

MUST  SELL  AT  ONCE  to  accept  state  5^4  WASHI 

liost.  Weekly  newspaper,  shopper,  job  WEST  HAVEN 
shop  in  proifressive  Wisconsin  farming  | 
community  with  some  industry.  Will  j  Pr4>Ma 

sell  the  above  as  letterpress  shop  with 
all  equipment  necessary  to  produce  t 
$16M  to  $20M  i^ross  for  $15,000.  Plant  j  Newspaper  P: 
building,  part  of  it  new.  air-conditioned,  i 
may  he  purchased  for  $7,000  or  leased.  THE  EDW 

Also  have  complete  offset  plant  includ-  q 

inf?  22x84  Harris,  251  Davidson,  Haum 
I  folder-collator.  Protype,  Kenro  camera,  nmii—  o  'Tm-w.l 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Newspaper  &  Periodical  Ptg. 

OFFSET  WEB  PRESSTIME 
AVAILABLE 

Newspaper* — Cirinilan — 
Organization  Publications 

QUICK,  QUALITY  SERVICE— 
LOW  COST 

MASON  ROSSITER  SMITH.  INC. 
Publication  Specialists 
The  Gouverneur  'Tribuna-Preee 
Gouverneur,  New  York 
Telephone:  178 

WE  PRINT 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

CHURCH  PRESS 
674  WASHINGTON  AVENUE 
WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Press  Engineers 


.  .  .  ..  .  folder-collator.  Protype,  Kenro  camera, 

are  now  associated  as  a  Team  in  ^jp  fJuArc.  stainless  sink,  2  IBM’s, 

covering  all  of  |  j,||  supplies  plates,  film  to  be  sold  at 

.  .  .  $12,900.  Both  plants  under  one  roof 

'  California  i  equipment  enough  to  do  $100,000 

,  ,  ^  .  annual  business;  also  have  old,  but 

,  as  newspaiier  broker  representatives.  |  ni<>dernized  three-b^room  house  at  $8,- 
.  .  .  . ,  i  500.  Would  make  attractive  jirice  to 

,  T**.',*  'ntensive  statewide  coverage  1  i.uyer  of  whole  works.  Capable  help 

Will  lietter  serve  California  pub-  j  ^vill  remain.  Owner  presently  iloes 

Ushers  and  prospective  investors.  .  photo  work,  covers  lead  stories,  reads 
1  „  some  proof,  and  assists  with  job  work 

^  Paine,  who  has  served  many  major  |  when  the  fish  aren’t  biting.  Make  ap- 

!  buyers  anil  sellers,  and  Toney  are  ,  iiointment  before  coming.  Lee  Favreau, 


former  California  publishers. 

If  you  want  a  quality  newspaiier 
in  a  choice  market,  ask  to  lie 
placed  on  uur  list  of  ’’Active 
Buyers.” 

More  newspapers  are  liecoming  avail¬ 
able.  We  are  eager  to  find  just  what 
you  want. 

Vernon  V.  Paine, 

P.U.  Box  265,  Upland 
So.  Calif. 

J.  Clifton  Toney, 

P.O.  Box  359,  Fairfield. 

No.  Calif. 

with  L.  H.  PAINE,  broker 


Newspapers  For  Sale 
LARGE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 

Very  rapidly-growing  isolated  area. 
$200,000  with  $35,000  down  —  20  years 
on  balance.  BIquipment  worth  over 
$100,000.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

DEEP  SOUTH  farm,  industry,  college 
county  seat  weekly.  $96,000,  ^  down. 
Broker.  Box  1716,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 

WESTERN  WEEKLIBB  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suites  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


Newspaper  Presse*  and  Oonveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFEB 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  .  in6  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECHTNG.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

,  .  WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 

Loyal,  Wisconsin,  Tribune. _  760  Valley  Brook  Avenue 

THREE  <»ODWEEKUES:  Michigan.  ^’'"'‘*'“”\j«nev*  7-3744-47-4^“" 

city  of  5000:  Wisconsin,  county  seat:  _ 

Michigan,  city  of  2500.  All  have  good  Newspaper  Press  Installations 

agriculture  and  industry.  Write:  The  MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
k?"  ^''Ithner  Agency.  Box  192,  Mt.  |  Expert  Service— World  Wide 
fleasant.  Michigan.  i  SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

^  66-59  Fourth  Street 

TWO  IDAHO  COUNTY  SEAT  Ex-  ,  Brooklyn  31,  New  York 

elusive  wklies.  one  $75M.  other  $60M.  JAekaon  2-6106 

29^c  cash  down.  M.  R.  Krehbiel  Box  I 
88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

- 1  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

I  Newspapers  XFanted  - ^ 

'  Composing  Room 

Weekly  q4_4  intertype  Ser.  #21448.  very 

Mow  Pncxl.ai-iz-l  good  cond.  available  now,  eqpd  with 

INCVV  crigiana  l  Auto  Spacer,  Six  Mold  Disk.  Mohr 

Over  $50,900  in  volume.  College  town  j  Saw,  Blower,  Feeder,  Auto  Ejector, 

preferr^.  Confidence  promis^.  Box  .  Elec  pot,  mtr.,  6  molds.  6  fonts  of 


169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW.SPAPER  SERViaiS 

(’consultants 

Management-Search-Financial 

HkCONSULTANTS-*- 


mats.  Priced  at  $14,000.  Contact  Glen 
Cummins,  Prixi.  Mgr,,  Wichita  Eagle. 
Wichita,  Kans. 

UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric,  Excellent  condition 
Write  Box  892  Editor  &  Publisher 

CAST  IRON  MAGAZINE  RACKS. 


Lock  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10.  Florida  '  Pull  out  type.  $7.00  each  magazine 
-  assembly.  Have  50  available.  Roger 

Features  Casey.  523  So.  4th  St.,  Minneapolis-15, 

I  Minnesota. 

DO  YOU  LOOK  AHEAD?  '  INTERTYPE  FOR  SALE— Two  Model 

Why  not  buy  a  packet  of  ’’Xmas  C’s,  two  Model  B’s.  Serial  Numbers 


How-To”  features,  only  $26  per  set  of 
24.  Has  foreign  &  native  recipes  & 
customs,  gift,  wrapping,  party  St  dec- 


6527.  6328.  8051.  8050.  each  with  2 
Magazines  90  Channel,  3  Universal 
molds,  Mohr  Measure  Control,  Mar- 


oration  ideas.  Available  with  other  gach  Metal  feeder.  Motor  and  electric 
TOP  EARNING  CALIFORNIA  holiday  features,  $30.  WRITE  NOWI  i  POt  60  cycle.  AC  110  Volt.  7%  point 

PYCIII^IVC  WFFYI  Y  Po*  1981,  Editor  St  Publisher.  'Corona  No.  44,  6%  point  Corona  No. 

J  '"CCNLi  - -  - gj  2.  All  top  condition 

ami  taxes  in  four  years.  Joseph  A.  jp*  Italy.  Box  135,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  i  i  «.  u  mpavv  nirrv 

Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker.  2284  East  '  lisher.  *  B  HtAV  Y  UU 1 Y 


Box  1981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Corona  No.  44.  5^  point  Corona  No. 
80,  with  bf  No.  2.  All  top  condition 
in  daily  use.  Available  now  at  $2750.00 


ment  above  "living  salary,”  payments 

and  taxes  in  four  years.  Joseph  A.  —  - -  - - - — - I  i  *  n  hs-avv  nirrv 

Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East  '  I'sher.  |  xipwbjp apvo 

R^neya  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Don’t  |  "  .  04.,„ 

«ir’'- Hu^'r^r'"'  **  -  your  own  EUROPEAN  Td  fo,^“n  <Lun”ie^  ’-Ask^he  m^ 

year,  nurryi _  r'OD D CCD/^KinCMT  '  who  uses  them.”  $84.60  to  $97.50. 

„  „  .  _ _  .  „  .  I  j  None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 

TWO  REAL  BUYS  in  Central  N.  Y.  i  for  $20  a  week.  London-baaed  team  1  literature. 

weeklies.  One  grosses  around  $18,000.  with  U.S.  background.  Top  contacU  I  L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 

the  other  about  $35,000.  Both  show  Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly  I  Box  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina 

g(X>d  net  and  potential  growth.  State  1,000-word  sparkling  feature.  Try  usi  '  World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 

amount  you  can  pay  down.  Johnson  ,  Box  1840,  iklitor  St  Publister.  {  Newspaper  F’orm  Trucks 

and  Lynch.  Brokers,  Newfield.  N.  Y.  — . . . .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  Telephone:  835-1513 

Ph.  LN  4-7778.  area  code  607.  Newspaper  &  Periodical  Ptg.  - - - - - 

- -  , ,  —  Engraving  Department 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES,  sacrificed  be-  PRESS  TIME  OPEN  on  firm  annual  I  ' 

cause  owner  has  other  interests,  basis  for  printing  weekly  or  circulars;  ENGRAVINGS-ZING  OR  COPPER 

Equipped,  big  potential,  gross^  over  to  32  pages  std.  64  tab;  color  4  pages.  Make  your  own,  taking  image  from 

$36,300  last  year.  Sell  $30,000  or  best  21^  x  17.  Plant  in  N.  J.  Good  trans-  camera  negative  instead  of  the  print. 


TWO  REAL  BUYS  in  Central  N.  Y. 


YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  London-baaed  team 


weeklies.  One  grosses  around  $18,000.  with  U.S.  background.  'Top  contacts  I 
the  other  about  $35,000.  Both  show  Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly  I 
good  net  and  potential  growth.  State  1,000-word  sparkling  feature.  Try  ust  1 
amount  you  can  pay  down.  Johnson  ,  Box  1840,  iMitor  St  Publisher.  ; 


and  Lynch,  Brokers,  Newfield.  N.  Y 
Ph.  LN  4-7778.  area  eexie  607. 


Newspaper  &  Periodical  Ptg. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLIES,  sacrificed  be-  PRESS  TIME  OPEN  on  firm  annual 
cause  owner  has  other  interests,  basis  for  printing  weekly  or  circulars; 
Elquipped.  big  potential,  grossed  over  to  32  pages  std.  64  tab;  color  4  pages. 


offer.  Owner.  1260  S.E.  7th  Ave., 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 


portation.  Box  1999,  Editor  &  Pub-  '  No  engraving  plant  needed.  Imagic. 
lisher,  i  Box  19021,  Indianapolis  19,  Indiana. 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  S 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


ECTION 


I _ 

Mail  Room 


QUICK  SALE 

Model  "B"  Wallastar 
Serial  No.  22 

A  completely  automatic  wire  hundling 
machine  for  your  mailroom.  This  is  a 
used  machine,  capable  of  handling  up 
to  18  bundles  per  minute.  Being  re¬ 
placed  by  owner  for  latest  model  Wal¬ 
lastar.  Shipment  can  l)e  taken  from 
present  location  in  Northern  States. 
Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 

Toronto  Star  Limited 

Research-Engineering  Dept., 

275  Albany  Ave., 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
Phone:  Lennox  2-0925 


SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE 
available  for  leaae  or  sale  at  substantial 
savings.  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  649  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  St..  Chicago  6,  III,  Tel:  AN  34638 


PhoUtengraving 


CURTIS  COLOR  ANALYST,  Reflec¬ 
tion  Type  14  x  14.  Like  new.  Factory 
guarantee.  List  $197,5.  Sale  Price 
$1475.  Box  173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pregg  Room 


GOSS  3  Units  &  Folder 

SCOTT  5  Units  &  I  Folder 

DUPLEX  24-page  Tubular 

GOSS  6  Units  &  2  Fold  ers 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


GET  INTO  THE  BIG  LEAGUE 
OFFSET  AT  A  PRETZEL  PRICE! 
GT  2-color.  LB  single  color,  same  size 
41  X  64.  A.  C.  motors.  Can  be  seen 
on  floor.  Both  i>resses  for  only  $6,000. 
Grab  the  phone,  call  me.  Send  for  list 
of  many  other  money-saving  busts. 
Person  to  person  call  Alderman,  Print¬ 
ers'  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Telephone  LOcust  2-6353. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Olkahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


FOR  SALE 

One  8-page  Duplex  press,  excellent 
condition;  also,  1  full  page  mat  roller. 
Best  offer.  Call  GA  2-8.3,35  or  write: 
R.  K.  Rebele,  STAR-NEWS,  Box  728, 
Chula  Vista,  California. 


HIGH  QUALITY  COX-O-TYPE  8- 
page  flat  bed  web  fed  press,  installed 
recently  and  in  as-good-as-new  condi¬ 
tion.  Rollers,  chases,  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.,  included.  Camarillo  News, 
Camarillo,  Calif, 


BARGAIN— 16-Page  Hoe  Rotary  Press. 
*■4  &  folder,  color  unit,  all  stereo. 
Good  cond.  Martin  Press,  Anoka,  Minn. 

60 


Pregg  Room 


PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo. 
Available  60-90  days.  South  Carolina. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models —  . 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will 

'  separate. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16' 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  1  double 
Folder;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  Journal. 
Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOUTAN  28-9/16' 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders; 

21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders;  6 
Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  A 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  one  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3-UNlT  HOE  22%' 

.  End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%' 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  EInd  Fesd; 

I  A.  C.  Drive;  Locate  Lebanon,  Pa. 

'  MODEL  E  DUPLEX 

;  FLATBED 


STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Devios;  extra 
Knife;  A.  C.  Motor. 

I  Wood  Jr.,  Autoplatee  and  Automatics 
'  with  Vacuum  Backs.  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine. 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 260'. 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16'. 

;  Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New ;  D.C. 
Motor. 


COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
I  with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

{  Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  60  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  EUectric  Powered  Models 
22,  23,  326. 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer.  No. 

'  16861;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw. 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
i  2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  62810;  Six 
Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.  C. 
Motor, 

I  3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
I  Electric  Pots.  A.  C.  Motors. 

• 

MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
i  JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
I  PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
j  BELT  CONVEYORS 

JAMPOL  'TURNS  WITH 
'  HINGED  GATE 

BEN  SHULMAN 
i  ASSOCIATES 

j  60  East  42iid  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


Pregg  Room 


PRESS  ROOM 


Flat  Bed  Web  Presses: 

12  Page  AB  Duplex  Press 
AB  Duplex  Press 
M<Mlel  E  Duplex  Press 

High  Speed  Rotary  Presses: 

24/48  Goss  I>eeker 

16/32  R.  Hoe  Decker  \\'  %  Folder 

16/32  R,  Hoe  Straightline  Unit  Ty|>e 

Above  machines  all 
IViuble  Width 
Dual  I>elivery 
A.C  Motors  &  Controls 
22*^4  CiitolT 
Hard  Rubber  Rollers 

All  presses  can  l>e  purchased  complete 
Includes  Stereo  and  Mat  Rollers 

We  Deliver — Install — Guarantee 
Anywhere 


STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Gusg  Tubular  Vacuum  Back  Casting 
Box 

Tubular  Melting  Furnace  with  pump 
and  spout 

Tubular  Boring  Machine 

R.  Hoe  Vac.  Back  Box  with  Plate 
Finisher  and  pneumatic  pump 

22%  with  7 '16  plate 

Inside  Shavers.  Tail  Cutters.  Chipping 
Blocks  and  Routers.  All  cutoffs. 

Plate  Shavers,  Melting  Furnaces.  8-Col. 
Casting  Boxes,  Scorchers.  Stereo 
Chases.  All  cutoffs.  Turtles 

I  Moulding  Machines: 

Duplex  Heavy  Mat  Roller 
Ostrander  SOO-Ton  Moulding  Press 
R.  Hoe  Light  Weight  Mat  Roller 

TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

See  the  new,  all  new  NEBITYPE  Line- 
caster — Set  42  ems  using  Ludlow  Mats. 

All  electric  —  Includes  electric  self 
feeder. 

On  display  for  ilemonstration  work  at 
our  plant. 

20  minutes  from  Times  Square. 

Electric  Ludlows 

With  sticks—  Cabinets  &  Assortment  of 
Mats.  Mold  is  12  pt.  22  Vi  em  water- 
cooled.  (Write  for  our  e.xtended  list 
of  Ludlow  Mats) 

C-4  2SM  Intertype  Gas  3-  90  Channel. 
1  Upper  &  Lower  split  72-Channel 
six  .30  em  Mold  Disk.  Saw — Quadder 
S#  over  17000. 

The  New  Universal  Mono-Tubular  Strip 
Caster  is  uncontested  Boss  in  the  Fancy 
Border  Game.  This  amazing  machine 
makes  scores  of  Fancy  Rule  Borders 
endlessly  with  a  twist  of  the  operator's 
wrist  and  you  change  from  one  face 
to  another  without  stopping  the  ma¬ 
chine. 


SEE  IT  AT  UPECO'S  PLANT 
20  Minutes  from  Times  Square 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


J 


Pregg  Room 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubolai 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  framm 

DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  fraraaa 

DUPLEX  1 6-page,  standard  tubular, 
2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2-unita.  arch  type,  double  folder. 
22%'  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  6t 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POpuar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-8871 


I  RUBBER  PLATE  PRESS.  Can  trade 
j  slug  and  rule  caster.  Suel  riiblishing 
Company,  Inc.,  Shakopee,  Minnesota. 


i  6-GO.SS  HEADLINER  UNITS  28-9/16' 

:  cut-off.  Reels,  flying  pasters. 

I  GOSS  6-UNTTS  22%'  cut-off.  Paper 
rolls  each  end. 

DUPLEX  4-UNITS  22%'  cut-off  paper 
rolls  each  end.  A  C  drive. 

'  200  FEET  TRACKAGE,  turn  tables  and 
paper  roll  dollies  like  used  under  press. 

I  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

I  Box  903  Boise,  Idahs 


(Panted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TBLETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  InUnd  Newtpaptr  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Tel:  HArrison  1-6366 


USED  STA-HI  and  Pony  Autoplates, 
chases  28-9/16'  cut-off.  Gtorgu  Oxford., 
Box  90S,  Boise.  Idaho. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


Linotypes — Intertypee — Ludlows 
!  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATTVES 
j  186  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


1  USED  LINOTYPE  MACHINE  ca¬ 
pable  of  setting  news  heads  up  to  and 
including  42  point.  Will  pay  cash.  Box 
1971,  Elditor  &  Ptihlisher. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  or  ANTI-FRIC¬ 
TION  PRESSES.  Folders  22%'  cutoff, 
availability  one  year.  John  Griffiths 
Co..  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  17. 


!  24-PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  with 
color  capacity,  minimum  speed  20.000 
!  per  hour.  Write  Daily  Globe,  Worth- 
'  ington,  Minn. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  AT  ONCE 
the  following  used  equipment: 

1  semi-curved  plate  router,  1  chipping 
block,  1  Sta-Hi  vacuum  scorcher,  1 
full  page  mat  roller,  6  used  turtles,  24 
stereo  chases.  Best  offers.  Call:  GA 
2-8336  or  write:  R.  K.  Rebele.  STAR- 
NEWS.  Box  728.  Chula  Vista.  Calif. 
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HELP  WANTED 


A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


i'.irculation 


(IKCUIJVTION  SALESMAN.  Estab- 
lompany  specializing  in  news- 
■aper  circulation  premium  and  prize 
promotions  wants  i)ersonable  conscien- 
5(us  man  free  to  travel.  Salary,  ex¬ 
penses,  lionus.  Write  full  details.  Bx- 
etllent  opportunity.  Box  136,  Editor  & 
Aiblisher. 


iMBlTIOUS  CIRCULATION  MAN. 
frefer  one  with  experience  manairinK 
i^aried  city  or  country  district  man- 
Igers  in  Zones  4,  5,  or  9.  Answer 
(ivini;  aire.  resume  of  iMsitions.  ac- 
lomplishments.  references,  to  Box  180. 
editor  &  Publisher. 

ASST.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

?op-fliicht  man  for  larire  morning  and 
Sunday  metropolitan  paper.  All  em- 
rhasis  on  Home  Oelivery  and  Pro¬ 
notion.  Excellent  salary  and  advance- 
nent  itossibilities.  All  replies  confi- 
lentiai!  Box  212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANTES):  Top-rate  circulation  man- 
\ger  for  the  South.  Medium  size  mar- 
<et.  newspaper  on  the  aRuressive.  Only 
proven,  capable  man  ne<^  apply.  Sal¬ 
ary  to  lie  arranRed  l>ased  on  ability. 
Lontion  in  drivinR,  aRRressive,  hard- 
*iittinR  market  with  newspapers  that 
ire  never  satisfied.  If  interested,  apply 
Box  190,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


i'.latsified  Advertixing 


assistant  CLASSIE'IEI)  MANAGER 

"he  man  we  are  lookinR  for  is  an 
experienced  Classified  salesman  or  sales 
nanaRer  who  has  ambition  to  liecome 
Classified  ManaRer  on  one  of  America's 
lop  newspapers. 

Ve  want  a  man  with  imaRination.  one 
vho  is  exiierienced  in  competitive  sell- 
hc.- -and  has  the  ability  to  develop 
1  hard-hittinR  aRRressive  sales  staff. 

'ifou  will  live  in  one  of  the  South's 
arest  and  fastest  RrowinR  cities,  where 
vorkinR  conditions  are  most  desirable, 
lietirement  proRram,  insurance  and 
ither  benefits  assure  a  secure  future. 
This  is  an  outstandinR  opportunity. 

Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re- 
:)uirements.  All  replies  will  be  held 
confidential. 

Box  210  Editor  &  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
MEIN;  variety  of  openinRs  i>ossible  for 
experienced  salesmen  or  qualified  be- 
Rinners  with  daily  newspapers  in  Chart 
Areas  6,  7,  8.  10  and  11.  Send  full 
typewritten  details  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  7  South  Dearborn 
St.,  ChicaRo  3.  No  chaTRes. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

to  supervise  a  staff  of  15  on  leadinR 
combined  daily  in  one  of  the  South's 
most  rapidly  RrowinR  areas.  He  must 
be  experiem^  in  ciassified  sales,  phone 
room  and  layout  techniques.  Alx>ve  all 
he  must  have  the  ability  and  creative 
imaRination  needeil  to  develop  an  alert, 
aRRressive  sales  staff.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  166,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MAN  with  ideas,  able  to  make 
layouts  and  sell  them.  ProRressive 
weekly  newspapers.  Very  Rood  pay  to 
riRht  man.  Write;  Beacon  Publications, 
Bisynard.  Mass. 


AN  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
an  aRRressive,  experience  dispatch  de¬ 
partment  manaRer  on  a  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  operation.  Applicant  must  be  able 
to  supervise  and  orRanize  a  depart¬ 
ment  which  handles  above-averaRe  ad- 
vertisinR  lineaRe.  Elxcellent  workinR 
conditions.  Good  salary.  Chart  Area  12. 
Send  a  complete  resume  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  187,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


CHART  AREA  6,  18.U00  DAILY  seeks 
experienced  display  advertisinR  sales¬ 
man  in  ‘20's  or  30's.  Send  references, 
resume  first  letter.  Box  153.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  in  Southern 
New  EnRiand  seeks  enerRetic  intelli- 
Rent  younR  man  (or  woman)  for  dis¬ 
play  advertisinR.  Excelient  advance¬ 
ment  iiossibilities  for  someone  with 
drive,  i>ersistence,  vision.  Send  resume 
to  Box  150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  lonR- 
established,  well-edited,  nicely  printed  | 

I  14,000  aDernoon  daily.  Must  be  expe¬ 
rienced  man  Iwtween  30  and  40  able 
I  to  direct  sales  staff.  GrowinR  com-  I 
munity,  fine  schouls--an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  R.  N.  Brown,  General  Man¬ 
aRer.  The  EveninR  Republican,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Indiana. 

DISPLAY  .SALESMEN  for  daily  news- 
pa|>ers  in  Chart  Areas  6,  T,  8.  10  and  | 
I  11.  Send  full  tyi<ewritten  details  to 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  7  | 

I  South  Dearborn  St..  ChicaRo  3.  No  { 
I  churRes. 

;  MUST  ENLARGE  OUR  STAFF! 
Fine  future  for  GOOD  advertisinR  man 
who  knows  MERCHANDISING  and 
can  hel|>  accounts.  Good  salary  plus 
I  incentive.  FrinRe  l>enelits,  excellent 
I  workinR  conditions,  fine  city.  Resume  ! 
'  and  references  to:  Syd  Fishel,  Adver-  ' 
'  tisinR  Director,  Daily  Tifton  (Ga.l  | 
Gazette.  ' 


NATIONAL  ADVTG.  REP.  for  weekly 
hotel-motel  maRazine.  Good  commission 
and  residuals.  All  pro|K>sals  considered. 
Tavern  Talk,  209  Westport  Rd.,  Kan- 
.sas  City  11,  Mo. 


USA's  SECOND  LARGEST  WEEKLY, 
ABC  Rroup  suburban  area:  competi-  I 
I  tion  one  top  daily :  invites  pace-setter  ; 
I  in  display  with  imrticipation  depart-  i 
meat's  profits.  Unusual  op[>ortunityl 
'  Write  Box  168.  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  who 
also  knows  or  is  anxious  to  learn  lay¬ 
out  and  makeup.  tl23.60  scale.  Ne^ 
A.  Bintz,  ManasinR  Editor,  Utica  Daily 
Press.  Utica,  New  York. 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  data.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  ChicaRo  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 

REPORTER  for  oveninR  daily  of 
29.000  circulation,  located  on  Lake 
Eirie.  Must  be  experienced  professional. 
No  bsRinnersI  Box  1945,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ^ 

WANT  TO  MOVE  UP  A  BIT?  60,000  i 
,  daily  in  Chart  Area  2  has  openinR  I 
I  for  above-averaRe  experienced  reporter, 
able  on  all  boats,  particularly  county.  ' 
$126  weekly  to  riRht  man.  List  present  . 
salary,  references.  Box  1710,  Editor  *  | 
Publisher.  ] 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPER  has  two 
openinRS  for  experienced  reporters. 
Award-winninR  afternoon  daily  in 
ideal  central  coast.  Mail  backRround, 
references,  salary  to  Jack  Patton. 

I  ManaRinR  Editor.  Salinas  Californian, 
Salinas,  California. 


AREA  EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  to  Rrow  with 
proRressive  Minnesota  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Prefer  exiierienced  person,  but 
will  consider  promisinR  beRinner.  Must 
be  self-starter.  To  serve  as  area  editor, 
work  with  correspondents,  report,  edit, 
handle  pictures  and  own  paRe  layout. 
Medical  care  and  other  company  bene¬ 
fits.  All  replies  kept  confidential.  Write 
Box  100,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  sports-Reneral  news 
reporter  for  small  morninR  daily. 
1  DAILY  NEWS.  Worland.  Wyo. 
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DESK  MAN  with  extensive  experience  , 
and  hiRh  qualifications  in  editinR  of  | 
teleRraph  and  local  copy — writinR  of 
appealinR  headlines  and  makinR  layout.  , 
New  Jersey  daily  in  New  York  metro-  j 
politan  area.  Write  full  details.  Box 
1795.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Northern 
California  Republican  newspaper.  Sub¬ 
mit  information  and  samples  of  writ¬ 
inR  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  Box  111. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  10m  northern  daily  op- 
eratinR  in  one  of  finest  small  news¬ 
paper  plants.  Capable  writinR  con¬ 
structive  editorials  and  inspirinR  news- 
editorial  staff  to  produce  best  news¬ 
paper  of  size  in  country.  Must  have  i 
Renuine  interest  civic  and  Rovern-  1 
mental  problems  which  are  numerous 
and  complex  in  rapid-Rrowth  area.  We  ' 
are  lookinR  for  capable,  dedicated  edi¬ 
tor  who  will  share  publisher's  belief 
in  importance  William  Allen  White's 
statement:  "The  confidence  of  the 
community  in  the  paper's  inteRrity  is  ! 
its  Rieatest  asset  .  .  .”,  and  at  the 
same  time  recoRnizinR  practical  as¬ 
pects  publishinR  small  daily.  Box  120, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


AN  AGGRESSIVE  6-DAY  DAILY  in 
Southwestern  Kansas  needs  Sports 
Editor  and  General  News  Reporter  for 
flve-person  news  staff.  Some  experience 
preferred.  Salary  open.  Good  spot  for 
man  on  weekly  or  smaller  daily  to 
move  up.  Contact:  Charles  Smith,  The 
Tribune,  Pratt,  Kansas. 


Editorial 


COMBINATION  SPORTS  and  court¬ 
house  reiH>rter  for  5,UUU  daily.  Fast- 
RrowinR  community  located  65  miles 
Southwest  of  ChicuRO.  Write:  Thomas 
E.  West.  Herald,  Morris,  Illinois. 

DESK  MAN — Competent  to  handle  AP 
and  UPl  wires  and  related  material 
on  Southern  MichiRan  five-day  P.M. 
daily.  Must  lie  fast,  accurate  and  have 
Hare  for  headwritinR.  Please  air  mail 
full  backRround  material  -  -  Editor. 
Daily  Monitor-Leader,  Mount  Clemens, 
MichiRan. 


i  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  mature. 
I  sober,  interested  in  settlinR  in  Chart 
Area  2  community  on  lively  afternoon 
daily.  Write  Box  181,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

for  melium-size  A  M.  daily  located  in 
Chart  Area  4.  Must  lie  dedicated  to 
hiRh  standards  of  quality,  confident 
in  his  own  professional  ability,  and 
optomistic  about  the  imtential  of  this 
area.  WritinR  experience  desirable  :  ilesk 
experience  required.  Box  170.  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  responsible  for 
I  6-day  news  room  operation,  8-man 
'  staff,  edit  |>URe.  Creative  opportunity. 
I  Send  all  tacts:  family-rlraft  status,  ex- 
I  iierience,  salary  requirements,  refer- 
<  ences,  John  R.  Nixon,  General  Man- 
'  iiRer,  Tribune,  Peru,  Indiana. 


AGtJRESSIVE  REPORTER  for  Rrow¬ 
inR  Northwest  Daily.  Must  lie  mature, 
accurate,  reaily  to  accept  resixinsibility. 
Send  detailed  information  includinR 
references,  salary  exiiected.  Box  184. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  DESK  OPEN.  Wom¬ 
en's  iiaRe  and  wire.  Salary  to  $100 
weekly  dependinR  upon  ability  and  ex- 
lierience.  PhotoRraphic  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Small  daily  in  Chart  Area  10.  Box 
188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER 

Metropolitan  morninR  daily  in 
Midwest  has  oiieninRS  for  men 
with  from  two  to  five  years'  desk 
exiierience.  Should  lie  familiar 
with  makeup,  teleRraiih,  slot — 
but  ability  to  do  a  rihhI  job  on 
rim  main  consideration.  $160  a 
week  for  five-year  men  who  can 
qualify.  Fine  city:  top  liene- 
fits  in  industry.  Send  resume. 

Box  215  Eilitor  &  Publisher 


FLORIDA  PM  seeks  Reneral  assiRn- 
ment  reimrter.  Box  202.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MORNING  PAPER  in  pleasant  western 
city  seeks  man  for  news  copydesk.  an¬ 
other  for  sports  desk.  Send  references, 
resume,  salary  requirements,  tearsheets 
to  Box  198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  .SEPTEMBER  1ST  for  thor- 
oURh.  enterprisinR  reporter.  Some 
camera  work.  Future  on  25,000  daily  in 
clean,  proRressive  city  of  35,000.  Write 
full  information;  health — family  status 
— education  —  experience  —  references. 
Editor,  Janesville  (Wisconsin)  Gazette. 


I  REPORTER  —  Seven  day  morninR 
1  newspaper.  Chart  Area,  10  has  open- 
j  inR  for  Reneral  reporter.  Will  consider 
’  rerant  journalism  Rraduates.  Please  de- 
I  tail  experience  and  full  educational 
I  backRround  in  reply  to  Box  194,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  REPORTER  —  Midwest  40,000  p.m. 

I  daily,  180  miles  from  ChicaRo,  seeks 
.  reiiorter  1-3  years'  experience  or  liriRht 
li^inner.  Also  have  openinR  for  niRht 
!  wire  editor.  Send  references,  experience. 
I  Bo.\  183.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN.  for  editorial 
departments  on  daily  newspapers  in 
Chart  areas  6,  7.  8.  10  and  11.  Experi¬ 
enced  or  qualified  lieRinners.  Send  full 
typewritten  details  to  Inland  Daily 
I  Press  Association,  7  South  Dearborn 
I  St.,  ChicaRo  3.  No  charRes. 
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HELP  WANTED 

j  HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial  I 

Editorial 

REPORTER  with  some  experience  look- 
inK  for  advancement  on  35m  p.m. 
daily  and  Sunday  in  Ohio.  Five^ay 
week.  Box  199,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS 

EDITOR 


wanted  for  award-winnintr  12,0U0  PM 
daily  in  ideally  located  Indiana  city  of 
22,000.  Prefer  young  Midwesterner.  Ex¬ 
perience  or  Journalism  training  neces¬ 
sary.  Permanent  position,  excellent 
working  conditions,  many  benefits. 
Write  or  phone  4141  collect  to  Glenn 
Whitney,  Editor,  Pharos-Tribune,  Lo- 
gansport,  Indiana. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  9,600  circulation 
daily  in  very  attractive  Chart  Area  7 
community.  Freedom  to  exercise  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  judgment  for  man  of 
ability.  Salary  over  average.  Company- 
paid  hospitalization,  life  insurance  and 
other  fringes.  New  air  conditioned 
building.  Box  208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  SPORTS  EDITOR  for 
sport-loving  area  in  the  South.  Medium 
size  newspaper.  Only  36  to  46  year  old 
applicants  nee<l  apply  —  no  one  with 
any  bad  marks  anywhere  along  the  line 
need  apply,  as  records  will  be  carefully 
checked  before  employment.  Salary  to 
suit,  and  will  be  arranged  based  on 
ability.  Box  196,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


TRAINEES  —  N.  E.  metropolitan  pa- 
Iier  now  taking  applications  for  lU- 
week  training  programs  for  retwrters 
beginning  September  and  January.  Re¬ 
cent  liberal  arts  graduates  preferred, 
no  experience  required.  Salary  for 
training  period.  $65  weekly,  plus  auto 
allowance.  Write  Box  192,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TWO  JOURNALISTS — one  as  associate 
editor  of  fishing  and  hunting  magazine, 
other  to  develop  news  and  feature 
material  for  press  media  and  some 
writing  of  TV  clips.  Both  ixisitions 
open  immediately.  Send  resume  to  Dick 
H.  Schaffer,  State  Capitol,  Nebraska 
Game  Commission,  Lincoln  9,  Nebraska. 

TWO  POSITIONS  OPEN  16,000  PM. 
( 1  i  General  assignment  reporter  with 
interest  in  oil  industry;  (2)  woman  cub 
reporter  for  beat  and  assistant  to 
women’s  page  editor.  Write:  Editor. 
Roswell  Daily  Record,  Roswell,  New 
Mexico. 

WOMAN'S  EDITOR  with  new  ideas 
and  initiative  needed  on  staff  of  48,000 
daily.  Attractive  salary,  insurance,  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  Reply  Personnel 
Director,  Augusta  Chronicle,  Augusta, 
Georgia. 

WRITER-REPORTER,  N.  Y.  C.  area. 
National  business  magazine.  State  age, 
experience,  salary.  Box  224,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GLASSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


COMPANY  (If  My) 


CITY.  STATE 


Imert  my  clattified  ad  for 


Clauificafion 


O  Assign  a  boi  number  and  mail  raplias  daily! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avanua  •  Naw  York  22,  N.Y. 

(For  ads  of  tha  "Situaliom  WMtod"  aaturo,  oocloso  romittanco  with  ardor. 
Soo  claulfiod  rata  stnicturo.) 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  WILUNG  BE¬ 
GINNER.  College  required.  Give  details 
first  letter.  Daily  Hub.  Kearney,  Nebr. 

Mechanical 

EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news- 
pR|)er  mechanical  dep-irtnients,  Chait 
areas  6.  7,  8,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  TVfie  full  details  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  7  South  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST.  TTS  oper¬ 
ated  Intertypes.  $132.  Few  months  days, 
and  then  nights.  Open  shop.  J.  N. 
Anzel.  Inc.,  611  Broadway.  New  York 
City  12.  N.  Y. _ 

Promotion 

If  you  are  interested  in  an  unusual 
promotion  director  opening,  please  read 
display  advertisement  on  tuige  38  of 
this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

MUL'n-PURPOSE  URBAN  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  in  Chart  Area  2  has  opening  as 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  for  young  man  or  woman  with 
journalism  ilegree  and  experience  in 
depth  writing.  Must  have  writing  skills, 
imagination  and  organizational  ability. 
Opiwrtunity  to  <io  graduate  work  at  no 
cost.  Salary  range  $5000-6000  dei»nd- 
ing  on  experience  and  qualifications. 
Give  details  of  education,  experience, 
and  references.  Box  185,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

OUTBOARD  ENGINE  MANUFAC¬ 
TURER  needs  young  writer  with  out¬ 
door  experience  and  some  boating  know¬ 
how.  Prefer  at  least  two  years  niews 
I  writing  background.  Midwest  location. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Box  174,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

;  PRESS  RELATIONS 

\  ...  because  of  expanding  PR  ac- 

I  tivities,  major  petroleum  company 
offers  unusual  opportunity  for  well 
qualified  man  to  maintain  liaison 
with  the  press.  Must  be  college 
graduate  with  substantial  newspa¬ 
per  background  and  several  years’ 
PR  experience.  Familiarity  with 
■  New  York  —  Philadelphia  area 

highly  desirable. 

If  you  are  now  earning  about  $8,- 
1  000  to  $10,000,  and  are  interested 

I  in  moving  up  with  a  stable  organi- 

I  zation  noted  for  its  salary  tiolicies 

I  and  employe  benefits,  send  com¬ 

plete  resume  of  personal  history. 
e<lucation  and  experience.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

!  All  replies  will  he  acknowledged 

and  held  in  strict  confidence.  H. 

M.  Overley,  P.  O.  Box  7258,  Phila. 

,  1,  Pa. 

I  RADIO -TELEVISION  DIRECTOR 
wanted  by  large  college  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Young  man  or  woman  with  some 
experience  in  educational  TV,  produc¬ 
tion  and  writing  preferred,  but  experi¬ 
ence  is  not  essential.  Should  have  ideas 
and  ability  for  creative  work.  Salary 
range  $5000-6000  depending  on  quali¬ 
fications.  List  educational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  background  and  references. 
Box  182,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Salesmen 

SALESMAN  WANTE3D  to  sell  printing 
machines.  Good  pay  —  expenses  —  com¬ 
missions.  The  right  man  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible.  over  30,  hard  worker,  re¬ 
liable,  willing  to  travel.  Send  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Box  205,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Syndicate  Salesmen 

SYNDICATE 
FEATURE  SALESMAN 

Selling  position  available  with  large, 
well-known  newspaper  feature  syndi¬ 
cate.  Optional  selection  of  territory. 
Car  needed.  Give  newspaper  and  sell¬ 
ing  experience  and  starting  salary  re¬ 
quired  in  first  letter.  Box  176,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  4.  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruetioa 
Free  Information 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

EDITOR-PUBLISHER  of  large,  out- 
standing  Minnesota  semi-weekly  .seeks 
new  opimrtunity.  Write:  Publisher, 
Box  170,  Alexandria,  Minnesota. 
Phone:  VI  6-3774. 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Can  you  use  a 
working  i>roduction  man  ?  Long  exp^ 
rienced  in  all  mechanical  phases,  plus 
general  operations  routine.  College  edu¬ 
cation.  Box  207,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  A  DEPENDABLE  ASSISTANT? 
Experience  includes  16  years’  front 
and  back  shop — weekly  and  daily  to 
lOM.  Top  references.  For  details.  Box 
167,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  All  inquiries 
answered.  Chart  Areas  10,  11.  12, 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  desires  to 
join  large  newspajier.  E’rom  carrier  boy 
to  thirty  years  newspai>er  experience. 
E'amiiiar  with  all  departments.  On 
present  small  daily  over  ten  years,  and 
at  present  its  general  manager.  Avail¬ 
able  on  sixty  day  notice!  Box  178, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISIJING  AIDE 
Eixperienced:  Eiditorial,  advertising, 

promotion,  production,  direct  mail,  ad¬ 
ministration.  business  papers,  news¬ 
papers.  E'or  resume.  Box  216,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

QUALIFIED  NEWSPAPER  EXECU- 
’TIVE,  30,  seeks  opportunity  in  large 
publication  or  electronic  media.  Six 
years’  publishing  and  editing  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  weeklies.  Editorial 
awards  in  two  states.  U.  of  Mo.  J- 
School  graduate.  References  and  proof 
of  performance  in  all  phases.  Avail¬ 
able  early  ’62.  Box  213,  Eiditor  St 
Publisher. 

VERSATILE  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  with  national  manufacturer 
seeks  challenging  opportunity  to  grow 
at  administrative  level  with  publisher 
or  industrial  firm.  Ten  years’  in  cre¬ 
ative  and  production  phases  of  high 
quality  printed  advertising  plus  pre¬ 
vious  newspaper,  promotion  and  com¬ 
mercial  photography  experience.  Want 
to  move  UP  with  possibility  of  future 
investment.  Box  217,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Advertising  Production 

ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION 
Seven  years’  trade  publication  experi¬ 
ence.  Complete  layout  and  makeup  of 
ads  from  conception  to  printer.  Own 
correspondent.  Work  under  pressure. 
Contact  |)ersonality.  Box  219,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  —  art  in¬ 
stitute  grad,  commercial  exi)erience. 
seeks  start  in  cartooning.  Single.  36, 
Perfect  for  medium  paper  wanting  own 
cartoonist — artist,  assistant  on  metro. 
Salary  secondary  to  opportunity.  Sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  Box  211,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  seeking 
association  with  highly  competitive 
newspaper.  Aggressive  and  promotion- 
minded,  with  demonstrated  ability  to 
organize  and  motivate  strong  sales 
force.  Particular  emphasis  on  Home 
Delivery — extensive  experience  in  Sales 
Promotion,  Distribution  and  Labor  Re¬ 
lations.  Available  immediate  interview, 
or  resume  in  confidence.  Box  149,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  21  years’  competitive  experience, 
including  9  as  CM.  Top  producer.  Age 
40.  Box  148,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATOR,  presently  employed.  | 
COMA  member.  Qualified.  References  j 
iupt>ort  strong  ortranization,  promo¬ 
tion.  results.  Married,  family,  age  35. 
Vill  not  consider  Metropolitan  area. 
Bo.x  143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Yountr 
DTitrcasive  circulation  manafrer  seeks 
iwsition  with  5,000  to  12,000  daily.  A 
rmilder  of  solid  circulation  and  reve¬ 
nue.  Eleven  years’  experience  on  all 
;>hases  of  circulation  work.  Wants  per¬ 
manent  |)osition.  Aire  26.  Area  loca¬ 
tion  nut  important.  Box  187,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

I'LORIDA  PUBLISHERS! 
Circulation  Manairer,  employed,  desires 
cbanire.  For  confidential  resume,  write: 
Box  222,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

OVER  14  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in 
all  types  circulation.  Now  employed. 
Reply  Box  164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADMAN,  35,  married ;  clean,  top- 
quality  layouts.  Ten  years’  experience. 
Box  161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

immediately  available  for  50,000  plus 
daily.  Experience  all  classifications. 
3V^  years’  retail  display  experience. 
Strong:  layout  man  and  expert  in  pre- 
tiarinK  and  deliverinK  visual  presenta¬ 
tions.  Fine  record  of  fcenerating  tie-in 
support.  English  BA,  36,  family  man. 
Presently  and  successfully  employed. 
For  complete  resume  write  Box  160. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  ...  OR 
NATIONAL  MANAGER 

Fifteen  years’  newspaper  advertising — 
11  as  Ad  Manager.  Heavy  background 
in  Local  Retail,  National.  Competent, 
aggressive,  dependable.  Missouri  grad. 
Notice  required.  E'amily  man,  age  45. 
Write  Box  189,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  PUBLISHERS 

Energetic,  self-starting  salesman  sin¬ 
cerely  desires  permanent  position 
growth  area  Florida  now,  soon.  Eleven 
yrs.  adv/selling  know-how  includes:  7 
retail  80  M  daily;  2  own  ad  agency 
with  class. /display  local  and  national, 
plus  shopper  rep;  2%  and  present  na¬ 
tional  rep  New  York.  Happy,  depend¬ 
able.  .30-yr-old  family  man.  Box  223, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coaat-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

EDITORIAL  JOB  small-town  newspa¬ 
per.  Veteran,  29.  B.A.,  unexperienc^. 
Box  1995,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

MAINE  LOCATION 

Seasoned  (18  years)  public  relations 
executive,  former  Maine  newspaper 
editor,  seeks  to  return  to  state  in 
responsible  editorial  position  or  PR 
post  with  company  or  corporation.  Box 
1993,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  44,  six-day  46,000 
P.m.,  seeks  job  (M.E..  news  or  wire 
editor,  copy  desk  chief)  on  paper  re¬ 
quiring  readability,  sharp  headlines. 
Box  1986.  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

COPY  EDITOR,  in  East 
Box  101,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 

NOW  EDITOR,  former  maniving  edi¬ 
tor,  sports  editor  —  experienced  in 
all  phases  daily  editorial  department. 
Seeks  job  ♦riti  top  future.  Family 
man.  Best  references.  Box  109,  Eiditor 
4  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD  with  experience  de-  | 
sires  busy  reporting  job.  Box  117,  Eidi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  j 

DEIADEINDED  for  15  years  as  manag-  I 
ing  editor  of  fine.  20.000  daily.  Write  i 
anything,  including  editorials;  edit  and  | 
head  unjdhing;  handle  any  desk.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Area  11  college  town  for 
youngsters’  education.  Age  44.  Box 
118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHEIR  IN  40’s  completing  sale  | 
of  weekly  chain  and  plant.  Wide  ex-  ’ 
perience  as  daily  editor,  columnist.  | 
assistant  to  daily  publisher,  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  iiolitics,  radio  and  tele-  I 
vision.  Available  in  September  I  Box  | 
114,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER,  or  other 
editorial  position.  Master’s  in  Journal¬ 
ism;  year’s  experience  proofreading; 
limited  reporting  exi>erience.  Usher 
Ward,  780,  St.  John’s  Place,  Brooklyn 
16.  N.  Y. 

CASTRO  VICTIM:  Elx-correspondent 
for  Tiempo  (Havana),  photc^rapher 
for  Cuban  Venezuelan  News  Photos. 
Now  writing  weekly  article  for  El 
Diario  de  Nueva  York.  Knowledgeable 
on  Latin  American  affairs;  speak 
E'luent  Spanish;  extensive  contacts  at 
UN  where  worked  five  years.  Seek  po¬ 
sition  as  staff  UN  representative  for 
newspaper,  or  outlet  for  exclusive  UN 
interviews  and  I^tin  American  fea¬ 
tures.  Box  134,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  —  mu¬ 
nicipal,  police,  court  beats,  features. 
Some  desk.  Box  144,  Eiditor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FAST.  EFE’ICIENT  DESKMAN.  Strong 
background  as  city  editor  on  large 
daily,  and  managing  editor  and  news 
editor  on  smaller  dailies.  Wish  to 
relocate  in  Midwest  or  West.  Box  158, 
Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN.  34.  thirteen  years’  same 
paper;  all  newsroom  jobs,  plus  teach¬ 
ing.  public  relations,  magazine,  busi¬ 
ness  experience ;  seeks  key  job  on 
small  or  medium  daily,  magazine  or 
in  public  relations.  Now  over  $10,000. 
Box  133.  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN-CAMERAMAN.  No  de¬ 
gree.  but  good  speller.  Chart  Areas  10, 
11.  12.  Box  159,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR,  33,  seeks  copy  desk 
spot  on  P.M.  daily  Chart  Areas  2, 
3,  4.  Good  references.  Box  141,  Eiditor 
4  Publisher. 

WRITER,  knowledgeable  and  talented, 
wants  to  work  for  newspaper  in  which 
quality  is  important.  Chart  Areas  10, 
11,  12.  BA  English.  27,  married,  3 
children.  Box  147.  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  REPORTER-PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER  wishes  position  on  medium 
daily.  Chart  Area  12.  College  grad., 
two  years’  experience.  Box  166,  Eiditor 
4  Publisher. 

AMUSEMENTS.  Book  or  Travel  Edi¬ 
tor.  Six  years’  journalistic  experience. 
Now  copy  reader  for  100,000  daily.  Age 
25.  Bo.x  171,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

ENGLISH  JOURNALIST.  29.  single, 
no  pipe.  13  years’  general  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  desk,  magazine  lay-out,  radio. 
Fleet  Street  daily;  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  evenings.  Metropolitan  dai¬ 
lies  Sydney,  Melbourne  (Australia). 
Chart  Areas  10,  11,  12.  Box  203,  Eidi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  AGGRESSIVE  RE¬ 
PORTER  with  phot^raphic  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  news  position  in  West  Coast 
state.  College  graduate.  Family,  All 
beats,  police  and  city  hall  strong.  Box 
218.  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

EDCPEntrcNCEID  WRITEHl  -  EDITOR 
(news,  features,  house  organ,  tech¬ 
nical  editing,  public  relations)  seeks 
New  York  or  California  spot.  Resume. 
Top  references.  Box  197,  Eiditor  4 
Publisher. 


YOU  DEMAND  an  e<litorial  page  i 
which  makes  pwple  think,  talk  over 
back  fences,  which  paces  action  in  its 
community,  you  can  have  it.  | 

CHECK  the  record  of  an  editor  who: 

(1)  BELIEVEIS  editorials  are  for 
people — truck  drivers  and  waitresses 
as  well  as  egg  heads — and  averages  100 
letters  to  the  editor  i>er  month  on 
15,000  circulation. 

(2)  PROVEIS  broad  appeal  need  not 
diminish  quality,  as  witness  reprints 
in  major  papers,  including  Christian 
Science  Monitor  (and  even  Reader’s 
Digest ) . 

(3)  NEVER  hesitates  to  step  on  toes 
which  lie  in  the  path  of  truth — yet 
never  a  correction,  retraction  or  apol¬ 
ogy  in  1,000  local  editorials. 

IF  you  honestly  want  to  build  the 
kind  of  editorial  page  America  needs 
today,  write  Box  172,  Eiditor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  ; 
with  three  years’  reporting,  editing, 
photo  experience,  seeks  city  or  copy 
desk  job  on  go^  daily.  References. 
Reply  Box  201,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

M'AIDEZ 

WELL-ROUNDED  COPY  EDITOR  and 
feature-writing  type  being  driven  into 
square  executive  hole.  Spoiling  for 
chance  to  exercise  creative  talents 
more.  E.xprience  of  15  years  in  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  makeup  and  special  as¬ 
signments.  Masters  in  history  and  lit¬ 
erature.  No  kids.  Like  to  travel. 
Couldn’t  care  less  about  pension  plans, 
etc.  Interested  in  challenge  only.  Box 
191,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 
by  newsman,  26,  with  two  years’  solid 
experience  all  phases  and  beats  on 
small-medium  dailies.  Fast,  reputation 
for  accuracy  —  good  with  people. 
Former  U.  S.  Army  German  interpre¬ 
ter.  Box  206,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

OXFORD  GRADUATE  with  vacation 
experience  London  Evening  Standard  -f- 
4  other  papers,  seeks  reporting  post  in 
U.S.A.  M.  Southan,  34  Wharton 
Street,  London  W.C.  1,  England. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
two  years’  daily  newspaper  experience. 
J-Master’s  University  of  Mo..  B.A. 
Columbia  University.  Seeks  job  with 
metropolitan  daily.  Would  consider 
other  offers.  Elxcellent  references.  Box 
179,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

SPECIALIST 

Professional  writer -editor -artist -car¬ 
toonist.  Write  and  illustrate  column, 
features,  editorials;  edit,  condense, 
sharpen  anything  in  English ;  create 
crisp  layouts.  Newspaper,  book,  agency 
experience.  Age  35,  married,  three  kids. 
Now  earning  $12M.  Relocate  West. 
Midwest.  Box  177,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

WOMAN  EDITOR-WRITER.  17  years’ 
experience  women’s  features,  Sun<lay 
supplement,  magazine,  seeks  oi>ening 
in  women’s  interest  field.  Box  220,  Eidi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

WOMAN  WRITER  with  general  news 
reporting  background  knowing  make¬ 
up,  seeks  job.  Likes  features.  Journal¬ 
ism  school  graduate;  prefers  California 
or  warm  climate,  in  city  of  at  least 
950,000.  Box  176,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

WRITER-ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  wom¬ 
an  in  20’s — versatile,  experienced  all 
beats  daily  newspapers.  industrial 
magazine  editing,  feature  writing. 
Journalism  B.S.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
9-10.  Now  employed.  Box  221,  Eiditor 
4  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER.  FIVE  YEARS’  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE.  SEEKS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY. 
ANY  CHART  AREA.  BOX  209,  EDI¬ 
TOR  4  PUBLISHER. 

Free  Lance 

INDUSTRIAL.  TECHNICAL  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  writing  and  public  re¬ 
lations  .assignments.  Home,  Detroit. 
Box  196,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

TTS  OPERATOR  eight  years.  Union. 
Wants  day  situation.  Box  146,  Eiditor 
4  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  or 
assistant,  experienced  in  all  mechani¬ 
cal  phases.  Aggressive,  conscientious, 
college  education.  Color  experience. 
Box  204,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

Photography 

VERSATILE  PHOTOGRAPHER— fea¬ 
ture  writer,  picture  editing,  layouts. 
Six  years’  experience.  Top  references. 
Box  1984,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  veteran,  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Have  press  cameras  and  dark¬ 
room  equipment.  New  car,  radio  tele¬ 
phone-police  radios-tape  recorder.  Use 
E'airchild  engraver,  wire  photo.  Some 
plate  making.  No  flunkie  jobs,  please! 
Box  142,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

FIRST  -  CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
eleven  years’  experience  in  all  facets 
of  New8pai>er,  Magazine.  T.V.  work. 
Five  years’  own  freelance  business. 
Own  several  cameras,  can  handle  any 
type.  Have  car.  Age  27,  married,  three 
children.  Desire  change.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  4,  9,  or  12.  Samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  193,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  22. 
three  years’  college — three  years’  ex¬ 
perience  including  darkroom  and  Scan- 
agraver.  Military  service  completed! 
Now  available!  Robert  G.  E'razer,  9 
Oak  Park  Drive,  Centralia,  Illinois. 

Promotion 

ART  DIRECTOR-DESIGNER 
Creative  layout  approach  to  problem 
solving.  Strong  sales  promotion,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Versatile,  contem¬ 
porary,  $12,000.00.  Box  214,  Eiditor  4 
Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
I  We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
I  people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact.  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL,  INC.,  6  ^st  Madison  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  2,  Illinois.  CEntral  6-5670. 

CORPORATE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Six  years’  public  relations-publicity  for 
major  blue  chip  corporations ;  twelve 
years’  with  New  England,  New  York 
!  dailiee  as  reporter,  writer,  editor,  ex¬ 
ecutive;  seeks  corporate  spot.  Box 
1994.  ^itor  4  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS,  and  mature 
married  man  seeking  challenging  PR 
or  news  position.  B.S.  in  Journalism, 
with  PR.  newspaper,  and  advertising 
experience.  Will  send  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  107,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

AFTER  17  YEIARS  of  upside-down 
living  in  grubby  newspaper  offices, 
editor,  writer,  37,  wants  industrial 
public  relations  opportunity,  preferably 
national  company  in  small  city. — remote 
area.  Currently  quasi-executive  on 
large  metropolitan  daily,  diversified 
editorial  background.  Box  163.  Eiditor 
4  Publisher. 

"HEY.  LOOK  ME  OVER!"  Newsman 
with  PR  experience.  J-Grad,  Married. 
Vet.  32.  Swk  Midwest  PR.  ^ality 
work.  Box  186,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  BroMn 


Courtroom  Photography 


'^he  battle  of  Canon  35  is 

still  going  on  and  probably 
will  for  some  time.  Proponents 
of  this  anti-photography  code 
within  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  don’t  seem  to  accept 
any  evidence  produced  so  far 
that  press  cameramen  can  work 
unobtrusively  in  courtrooms 
without  upsetting  the  decorum 
of  the  court  or  interfering  with 
a  fair  trial. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association 
(which  just  met  in  St.  Louis) 
has  had  a  special  committee 
studying  the  problem.  For  the 
last  couple  of  years  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  trying  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  raise  $35,000  from 
foundations  for  a  “pilot  study” 
of  courtroom  photography  and 
broadcasting.  The  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  trying  to  help 
them  but  now  it  appears  that 
the  money  will  be  sought  from 
media  groups.  All  this  money 
would  accomplish  would  be  to 
establish  methodology  which 
could  be  used  in  a  full-scale 
study  to  cost  around  $250,000. 
How  long  this  would  take  is 
anybody’s  guess. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  experience 
and  progress  in  this  field  appar¬ 
ently  is  being  ignored. 

*  «  « 

The  ABA  committee  already 
has  a  ready-made  testing 
ground,  which  would  involve 
very  little  expense,  in  the  courts 
of  Colorado  where  photography 
has  been  permitted  since  1950. 

In  addition,  if  the  committee 
will  look  into  the  record,  it  will 
find  a  demonstration  of  photo¬ 
graphic  technique  which  NPPA 
put  on  before  the  ABA  conven¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia  in  1955. 
Photographers  took  pictures 
with  natural  light  during  a 
“mock  trial”  and  even  during 
the  ABA  sessions.  Most  of  those 
present  didn’t  know  the  camera¬ 
men  were  there  and  expressed 
amazement  later  at  the  results. 
The  then  Attorney  General, 
Herbert  Brownell,  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  that  he  urged  ABA 
members  to  look  at  Canon  35 
with  an  open  mind. 

On  Feb.  27,  1956,  the  State 
Supreme  Court  of  Colorado 
junked  Canon  35  and  courtroom 
photography  has  been  permitted 
in  that  state  ever  since.  Isn’t 
five  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  like  this  worth  more  than 
any  pilot  study  or  other  survey 
that  can  be  made  now? 

We  think  so. 


At  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices  in  St.  Louis  preceding 
the  ABA  meetings,  Frank  H. 
Hall,  chief  justice  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Supreme  Court,  presente<l 
the  record  of  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy  in  his  state.  He  referred 
to  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Douglas’  speech  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  Law  School 
(May  10,  1960)  when  he  took  a 
dim  view  of  photography  as 
permitted  in  that  state. 

Justice  Hall  answered  Justice 
Douglas’  fears  one  by  one  in 
light  of  experience  under  the 
new  rule  and  said: 

“With  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  behind  us,  I  assure  you 
that  none  of  the  horrible  possi¬ 
bilities  that  filled  Justice  Doug¬ 
las  with  grave  apprehension 
have  come  to  pass  in  Colorado. 
During  that  period  there  have 
been  several  television  broad¬ 
casts  of  criminal  trials  of  wide 
public  interest — the  most  not¬ 
able  that  of  John  Graham,  who 
paid  the  supreme  penalty  for 
planting  a  time  bomb  on  an 
areoplane.  .  .  . 

“We  have  experienced  no  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  reference  to  our 
Canon  35.  We  have  not  been 
urged  to  modify  or  repeal  it,  or 
any  portion  of  it.  Naturally 
judges  make  no  complaint  for 
they  have  complete  control. 
Neither  litigants  nor  witnesses 
have,  to  my  knowledge,  voiced 
any  complaint  —  the  Colorado 
Bar  Association  has  never 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  canon  during  the  time  it  has 
been  in  force.  .  .  . 

“Conduct  of  the  Colorado 
press  and  the  Courts  in  making 
use  of  the  freedoms  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  our  Canon  have,  in  my 
opinion,  done  nothing  to  indicate 
that  any  of  the  outlined  fears 
are  well  grounded.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  press  has  formulated 
its  own  rules  for  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  of  court 
proceedings.  .  .  . 

“Our  Colorado  judges  and 
those  agencies  which  gather  and 
disseminate  news  through  the 
press,  pictures,  TV  and  radio 
have  worked  harmoniously  for 
five  and  one-half  years  under 
our  Rule  35.  The  public  response 
has  been  favorable.  Our  judicial 
processes  are  better  understood. 
The  press  has  been  scrupulous 
in  conforming  to  the  judges’ 
wishes  and  have  exercised  their 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  best 
traditions  of  their  profession.” 

The  ABA  committee  wants  to 
find  out  at  great  expense  what 


Colorado  judges  and  lawyers 
have  been  learning  over  five 
years  of  experience.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  more  practical  for  that 
committee  to  study  what  has 
happened  under  actual  court¬ 
room  procedure  in  Colorado 
than  to  branch  out  on  a  brand 
new  survey  that  requires  a 
“pilot  study”  because  no  one  is 
sure  how  to  go  about  it? 

Rule  35  of  the  Colorado 
courts,  which  replaced  the  ABA 
Canon  35  on  Feb.  27,  1956, 
states: 

“Proceedings  in  court  should 
l)e  conducted  with  fitting  dignity 
and  decorum. 

“Until  further  order  of  this 
court,  if  the  trial  judge  in  any 
court  shall  believe  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  of  a  given 
case,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
that  the  taking  of  photographs 
in  the  court  room,  or  the  broad¬ 
casting  by  radio  or  television  of 
court  proceedings  would  detract 
from  the  dignity  thereof,  dis¬ 
tract  the  witness  in  giving  his 
testimony,  degrade  the  court, 
or  otherwise  materially  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  achievement  of  a 
fair  trial,  it  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted;  provided,  however,  that 
no  witness  or  juror  in  attend¬ 
ance  under  supoena  or  order  of 
the  court  shall  be  photographed 
or  have  his  testimony  broadcast 
over  his  expressed  objection ; 
and  provided  further  that  under 
no  circumstances  shall  any 
court  proceeding  be  photo¬ 
graphed  or  broadcast  by  any 
j>erson  without  first  having  ob¬ 
tained  permission  from  the  trial 
judge  to  do  so,  and  then  only 
under  such  regulations  as  shall 
l)e  prescribed  by  him.” 

Unlike  ABA’s  Canon  35 
which  makes  a  flat  statement 
that  taking  photos  in  a  court¬ 
room  is  injurious  to  the  dignity 
of  the  court,  this  Colorado  pro¬ 
vision  leaves  it  up  to  discretion 
of  the  individual  judge,  as  it 
should  be.  It  has  worked  there, 
according  to  the  testimony  of 
Justice  Hall,  and  it  will  work  in 
other  states  if  the  ABA  will 
give  it  a  chance. 


Court  Voids 
Libel  Suits 
In  Alabama 

New  Orleans 

The  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  has  refused  a  re¬ 
hearing  in  a  decision  involving 
libel  suits  against  the  .Veu'  York 
T  imex. 

Chief  Judge  Elbert  Tuttle 
and  Judge  Richard  T.  Rivers  of 
the  appeals  court  and  District 
Judge  D.  J.  Devane  concurred 
in  the  refusal. 

Birmingham  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Edgene  Connor  and 
others  asked  for  the  rehearing 
on  a  decision  that  exempted  the 
Times  from  l)eing  sued  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  The  suit  stemmed  from 
a  series  of  articles  on  segrega¬ 
tion  in  the  Times,  written  by 
Harrison  Salisbury  of  the 
staff. 

The  action  was  one  of  seven 
.seeking  damages  totaling  $3.1 
million.  An  Alabama  district 
court  ruled  the  Times  could  be 
sued  in  Alabama,  but  the  ap¬ 
peals  court  reversed  the  decision 
and  returned  the  case  to  the 
lower  court  with  instructions 
for  judgment  to  be  entered  for 
the  Times. 

The  Times  argued  it  could 
not  be  sued  in  Alabama  because 
it  did  not  do  business  in  the 
state.  It  also  contended  that  Mr. 
Salisbur>’’s  gathering  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  Alabama  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  doing  business  in  the 
.state. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  H. 
Hobart  Grooms  ruled  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  could  file  suit  in  Alabama. 

James  E.  Simpson,  attorney 
for  Mr.  Connor,  said: 

“This  new  ruling  affects  all 
of  the  cases  because  we  had 
consolidated  them  for  purposes 
of  the  appeal. 

“Our  next  step  may  be  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
but  we  haven’t  decided  yet 
whether  to  carry  it  on.” 


Buying  or  selling  a 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 

We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  for  a  confidential 
discussion.  At  no  obligation  to  you,  of  course. 
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Linofilm  Caledonia  Roman 
Linofilm  Caslon  Old  Face  Italic 
Linofilm  Times  Roman  Italic 
Linofilm  Spartan  Black 
Linofilm  Trade  Gothic  Bold  Extended 
Linofilm  Century  Expanded  Italic 
The  growing  family  of  Linofilm  faces 

Linofilm  Memphis  Bold  Condensed 
Linofilm  Poster  Bodoni  Roman 
Linofilm  Spartan  Heavy  Italic 
Linofilm  Caslon  Old  Face  Roman 
Linofilm  Primer  Roman 
Linofilm  Garamond  No.  3  Italic 
Linofilm  Bookman  Italic 
Linofilm  Trade  Gothic 
Linofilm  Times  Roman 
Linofilm  Bodoni  Bold  Italic 
Linofilm  Caledonia  Italic 
Linofilm  Gothic  No.  13 
Linofilm  Spartan  Black  Condensed 
Linofilm  Trade  Gothic  Bold 
Linofilm  Bodoni  Roman 
Linofilm  Textype  Italic 
Linofilm  Spartan  Medium  Condensed 
Linofilm  Old  Style  No.  7  Italic 
Linofilm  Garamond  Bold  No.  3  Italic 
Linofilm  Gothic  No.  16 
Linofilm  Bodoni  Book  Roman 


More  Linofilm  keyboards  have  been  sold  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Linofilm  System  than  all  other 
photocomposition  machines  combined.  Behind  every 
Lmofilm  keyboard  lies  the  large  and  growing  Linofilm 
family  of  typefaces,  a  family  produced  specially  for 
photocomposition  from  the  international  resources  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  We  list  a  fraction  of  the 
faces  available  for  immediate  delivery.  You  are  reading 
Linofilm  Century  Expanded  Italic,  with  Trade  Gothic 
Extended  and  Bold,  a  new  design  available  from  Linofilm 
and  Linotype  alone.  The  responsible  Linofilm  policy  of 
limited  enlargement  brings  these  types  to  you  undistoHed 
by  the  excessive  optical  manipulation  required  with  a  single 
master.  Linofilm  spacing  and  justification,  perhaps  the 
most  flexible  and  accurate  ever  designed,  frees  them  from 
the  varying  letterspacing  sometimes  associated  with 
photocomposition.  The  Linofilm  System,  designed  from  the 
ground  up  in  terms  of  modem  electronic  computing 
techniques,  photographs  them  onto  film  or  paper  urith  a 
speed,  versatility  and  quality  of  image  that  no 
adaptation  of  existing  machinery  can  match.  For 
information,  write  Linofilm,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Linofilm  Century  Bold  Roman 
Linofilm  Copperplate  Gothic 
Linofilm  Spartan  Book  Italic 
The  growing  family  of  Linofilm  faces 

Linofilm  Century  Expanded  Roman 
Linofilm  Primer  Italic 
Linofilm  Caledonia  Bold  Roman 
Linofilm  Corona  Roman 
Linofilm  Bodoni  Book  italic 
Linofilm  Memphis  Bold  Italic 
Linofilm  Trade  Gothic  Extended 
Linofilm  Bodoni  Bold  Roman 
Linofilm  Spartan  Heavy  Condensed 
Linofilm  Century  Bold  Condensed 
Linofilm  Caslon  No.  137  Roman 
Linofilm  Textype  Bold  Roman 
Linofilm  Trade  Gothic  Condensed 
Linofilm  Spartan  Light 
Linofilm  Bold  Face  No.  2 
Linofilm  Caslon  No.  3  Italic 
Linofilm  Spartan  Bold  Roman 
Linofilm  Bookman  Roman 
Linofilm  Trade  Gothic  Bold  Condensed 
Linofilm  Memphis  Light  Italic 
Linofilm  Old  Style  No.  7  Roman 
Linofilm  Poster  Bodoni  Compressed 
Linofilm  Caledonia  Bold  Italic 
Linofilm  Poster  Bodoni  Italic 
The  growing  family  of  Linofilm  faces 

Linofilm  Caslon  No.  3  Roman 
Linofilm  Corona  Italic 
Linofilm  Garamond  No.  3  Roman 


Jim  Roberts 
COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

(Univ.  of  Mississippi) 
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